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AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATION 

• 

is inevitable that any picture of the co-operative move- 
ment in 1939 should be overcast by the war which broke 
out in it^ast quarter and by the end of the year was absorb- 
ing the main energies of central and western Europe, had 
already ravaged the political and economic structure of 
some of its members and had begun to affect indirectly 
but no less definitely the economy of other continents. It 
is a tragedy for the co-operative movement that the three 
countries which have suffered most — ^Poland, Czechoslovakia 
and Finland — ^were states in which co-operation had made 
the most brilliant and substantial contribution to national 
life, economic and in some cases also political. Of these 
co-operative movements two have passed into an obscurity 
which may cover a greater or lesser measure of destruction. 
It can only be said that the effects of their work have 
been too wide and deep to be rapidly dissipated, and that 
co-operation as an organism, an association of persons not 
of capital ”, has shown itself extraordinarily resilient in 
the past on the occasion of national calamities hardly less 
crushing. 

Throughout the early part of the year, in spite of political 
uncertainty and a measure of economic decline, the co-opera- 
tive movement was more than maintaining its position, as 
contributions to the Yeear Book from a number of European 
and other countries clearly show. In the totalitarian 
countries, it is true, the movement appealed to be suffering 
a gradual strangulation by the State, an^ even elsewhere^ 
constant alertness was necessary if it was not to become 
an instrument of national policy rath«r than the free ex- 
pression of its members* energies and aspirations. Super- 
ficially this danger has been accentuated by war conations, 
in whidi the co-operative movements of many countries, 
neutral as well as belligerent, ate placing persoimel and 

* f 
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economic machineiy at the disposal of Government systems' 
of control and distribution. The motive is usually dual, a 
mingling of citizen duty and self-protection, and this faK:t, 
together with the unwelcome emergenqr'diaracter of the^ 
whole development, is probably some safeguard of the 
future integrity* of the movement. With these problems 
go a number of others, more local in character, brought 
about by shifts of population, mobilisation and military 
occupation which may at any time be intensified with the 
intensification of the war. 

Outside Europe the improving condition of co-operative 
afiairs can be seen without obstruction. In the United 
States the movement, favoured but not dominated by the ‘ 
State, is making noteworthy advances in co-operative supply 
and is showing agns of consolidation and revival in co-opera- 
tive marketing. In Canada a remarkable movement of* 
idealism and education is in progress and, with the prospect 
of reviving agricultural exports, should mean a general 
co-operative revival. The nascent movements of South 
America, noted in the last Year Book, continue to attract 
support and extend their efforts. In Asia, the Indian and 
Burmese movements, after passing through a long period 
of depression and discouragement, appear to be set on 
paths promising on the one hand a more solid economic 
utility and on the other renewed attention to the social 
welfare of the peasant. An interest in the adaptation of 
co-operative methods to the ends of public health appears 
indeed to be one of the most striking developments of 
co-operation in recent years, not only in India but in many 
other countries, both relatively primitive and highly com- 
plex in their social stmctme. In China, co-operation is 
lowing a .remarkable power, not merely to resist the 
(.ravages of war, but even to construct a new economy under 
the most hazardous and menacing conditions. From indica- 
tions in the co-operative press and elsewhere it is beli^ed 
that the record of prospering co-operative movements could 
have lieen extended, if the delays and accidents of transport 
and censorship had not held up many contributions on 
their way to the Year Book. 
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• In times of international dislocation it is well |o remember 
the international co-operative links which remain, however 
much their working may be impeded. The International 
Cooperative Alliance has suffered through the loss of many 
of its member organisations in countries ‘where democratic 
control is no longer tolerated, as well more recently, 
l>y the death of its Secretary, Henry J. May, who for many 
years had given devoted service to the cause of co-operative 
solidarity. The Alliance none the less continues to main- 
tain international contacts and to publish periodicals in 
English, French and German. The International Co-opera- 
tive Trading Agency, founded in the main by the consumers’ 
wholesales, was in course of establishing itself in the earlier 
part of the year and was reaching out to meet the marketing 
agencies of the agricultural organisations in the Netherlands, 
the Balkans, the U.S.A. and elsewhere. The restrictions 
and obstructions of trade in time of war threatened to 
curtail many of its activities, but the organisation has not 
been abandoned. 

The International Confederation of Agriculture held its 
trieimial Congress in June, 1939, at which the Co-operative 
Section met to discuss “ The Tasks of Agricultural Co-opera- 
tive Societies in the Economic Policy of the State “ Co- 
operative Societies for Agricultural Production ” and the 
"Processing of Fruit and Vegetables". The permanent 
International Co-operative Commission, which links agricul- 
tural co-operative organisations between Congresses, like 
the Alliance, loses, temporarily it may be hoped, its in- 
fluential Czech and Polish members and sees its work 
inevitably narrowed, but the Confederation has announced 
the continuation of its work and the removal, in the interests 
of neutrality, of its headquarters to Swi^rland. 

The Co-operative Section of the Intgmational Laboijjr 
Ofiice maintains its services and, being not merely neutru 
but denationalised, has more opportunity to rnaintain con- 
tacts* and exert influence in all countries, whatever their 
political and military aligrunent. The International Com- 
mittee for Inter-Co-operative Relations met in Geneva in 
April and recorded the growth of collaboration between 
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the two diWsions of the movement in many^countries. The 
autumn meeting was postponed but not cancelled. 

In the meantime the International Labour Office has 
published a new and improved edition of the statistical 
Surv^ of Co-operative Associations which makes impressive 
and heartening dreading. It covers no less than 810,5x2 
societies in 88 countries. The largest group is made up 
of agricultural societies. These (without the borderline 
organisations of the U.S.S.R.) numl^r 426,760, with a mem- 
bership of approximately 45,000,000, equalling, with their 
families, the population not of a state, but of no incon- 
siderable empire. The consumers and industrial productive 
movements are smaller and more concentrated in Europe, 
but though their purchases equal not much more than 
half the output of agricultural marketing societies, they 
play none the less a substantial part in the economy of many ' 
countries, particularly those which are the largest buyers 
on the world market. 

It would appear to be the settled intention of those who 
are already considering the post-war settlement, that it 
shall be one in which economic barriers are reduced and a 
more equitable distribution of the natural resources of the 
world is made possible. In the population of 45 million 
agricultural and 20 million urban co-operators, the advo- 
cates of such a settlement should find their firmest supporters 
and those best equipped to provide the working machinery 
of a free world economy. 



THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFKICE AND THE 
. CX)-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT 


BY 

Maurice Colombain 
Chief of the Co-operative Service 

m 

In the agitated world in which we are living, the forces 
which exert their influence on the social and economic life 
of countries, whether belligerent or non-belligerent, are 
* affected, to a wide extent, by the state of war. The prob- 
lems arising out of mobilisation, military requisitions, 
modifications in the conditions of production, disturbance 
of transport and communications, of home and foreign 
markets, disorder in the international currents of trade are 
to be faced everywhere and emergency measures to be 
devised in a constant effort of adaptation and adjustment. 
This effort finds its expression in the various systems of 
war economy based on an increasing variety of State 
interventions tending to control prices, foreign trade, cur- 
rency. to introduce new productions, to organise national 
supplies, etc. etc. 

It is not difficult to trace many of these interventions as 
far back as the beginning of the world economic depression, 
years before the outbreak of war. and it is quite safe to 
admit that, even after the dismal days of war are over, the 
effects of the radical changes in the economic structure 
which such measures have introduced will not entirel}^ 
disappear. Indeed, peace will not be a mere return to the 
staius quo ante, but will open the whole problem of economic 
and sddal reconstruction in an already transformed world. 

Co-operative organisations, like all other economjp and 
social forces, have to face these problems for themselves. 
They have to " carry on " in spite of mobilisation, requisi- 

5 
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tkms. etc. ; they have to fulfil the new taskswhich are being' 
asagned to them and to collaborate in a public spirit in the 
S3rstems introduced. They will have to ta{ce their share in 
the efforts of reconstruction after the war, to conciliate 
order and Kberty, economic prosperity and social justice. 

It is obvious that all these problems, those of today and 
tomorrow alike, need to be carefully scrutinised and that 
their study and adequate solution will necessitate active 
exchange of information and experience, rese&rch and 
reflection. 

It is a co-operative tradition and a long-established 
co-operative method that such problems be considered by 
the co-operative organisations in common. Indeed, a whole 
^tem of activity evidenced by co-operative congresses, 
mutual representation in congresses, exchange of co-opera- 
tive publications, meetings, survey and visit tours, has ‘ 
so far tended to national and international co-operative 
collaboration. 

Meanwhile, with the intensification of international life, 
in the stage of development reached by the co-operative 
movement which makes it more and more necess2iry to 
utilise methodically the experience gained in all countries 
and in respect of the whole variety of co-operative institu- 
tions, many a co-operative centre has been led to extend 
its research work far beyond the national boundaries. 

DifGiculties, it is true, have arisen in the field of such 
activities as a result of the present restrictions. Neverthe- 
less, the international aspects of the co-operative movement 
have not lapsed altogether. 

For its part, the Co-operative Service of the International 
Labour Office, which has recently been the object of requests 
from various qilkrters to maintain contacts and to circulate 
Vo-operative infdrmation, is resolved to carry out, to the 
fullest possible extent, the tasks for which it was set up 
some twenty yean^ ago, viz. (i) to collect and to put at the 
disposal of the public in general and of the co-op^tive 
organisations in particular, objective information about the 
progress and the problems of aU branches of the co-opoative 
movement in the various countries, affording thereby to 
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«o-opentors evgiywhere a diaimd for continnojis exchange 
of ideas and experiences bearing on methods and achieve- 
ments ; (2) to act as an instrument of liaison between the 
co-operative movement and the International Labour Ofitoe 
as well as all the other official international institutions. 

These two tasks are combined in a common effort to 
establish and to maintain bonds of active mutual collabora- 
tion between the great international institution of social 
progress and the co-operative movement which is both a 
movement of ideas and a movement of the people and, at 
the same time, a complex of institutions with varying 
functions connected with practically every branch of 
economic activity. 

The Co-operative Service of the International Labour 
Office now maintains cordial relations and an active exchange 
of information with more than a thousand central or repre- 
sentative co-operative organisations of every kind in some 
sixty countries. The Co-operative Service receives and 
keeps the more important co-operative publications and 
periodicals of all countries, as well as the annual reports and 
records of congresses of most of the large organisations. 
All these records are completed by documents of all kinds, 
information supplied directly by Governments, statistics, 
texts of laws or of the constitutions of associations, news- 
paper articles, general or partial studies prepared by the 
service itself, etc. 

The information thus available is placed at the disposal 
of co-operative organisations, of persons engaged in research 
as well as of institutions and Government departments. A 
part of it is also used in the publications of the International 
Labour Office. 

On the eve of the outbreak of war, thf service was able 
to publish the tenth edition of the Jfitefnational Directo^ 
of Co-operaiive Organisations, which, by the addresses it 
contains, is meant for facilitating in^-co-operative rda- 
tionaand by means of its numerical data and tables supplies 
information on the actual size and importance of the organ- 
isations themselves. The directory was supplemmted by 
statistics on primary co-operative societies in some hundred 
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coontries or territories, publiriied in the fomj of a brochore • 
entitled Co-operative Societies throughout the World. 

*The actum for which the Co-operative Service wras created 
is strengthened and developed by the International Com- 
mittee for Jn^er-co-operative Relations, for whidi the service 
acts as secretariat. This committee is a joint body con- 
stituted by the International Co-operative Alliance and th^ 
International Confederation of Agriculture, with the objects 
of " securing liaison between the co-operative movement as 
a whole and the International Institutions ”, and of ” pro- 
moting the development of moral and economic relationships 
between agricultural co-operative societies and distributive 
co-operative societies Acting with the support of its 
constituent organisations, the International Committee has 
not only made a systematic endeavour to bring out and to 
draw attention to the fundamental problems of rural circles 
and the needs of consumers in town and country, but it has 
also helped to maintain an excellent spirit of mutual com- 
prehension and solidarity between organised producers and 
consumers, and has exerted a continuous effort to spread 
information as to the possibilities of co-ordinated action 
by the agricultural and distributive co-operative organisa- 
tions directed towards a fruitful contribution to economic 
reconstruction. 

Research in these various fields of co-operation is certainly 
not a matter with which the Co-operative Service of the 
International Labour Office or the International Com- 
mittee for Inter-co-operative Relations alone are concerned. 
Other co-operative study centres, some of them long-estab- 
lished, others more recently created, some having directed 
their work towards international research from the outset, 
others having ext^ded their original research to the inter- 
ng.tional field, ha^e been very active and have rendered 
invaluable services on parallel lines. Without attempting 
an exhaustive enungieration, it may be recalled that the 
International Co-operative Alliance and its auxiliary bodies 
(the International Co-operative Wholesale Society, the 
Insurant Committee, the International Co-operative Sum- 
mer Sdiobl), the International Confederation of Agriculture, 
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Hie Horace Plunlfett Foundation, the Intematioivd Institute 
of Co-operative Studies, the American Institute of Co-opera- 
tion, have successfully pursued and served the same objects! 
Then, again, certain large national co-operative organisa- 
tions such as those of Great Britain, Sweden, finland, 
Switzerland, have devoted great flttention.and care to the 
study of national and international co-operative problems. 

The difficult period through which we are passing, the 
disturbanoe caused by the state of war make it necessary 
that a continuous exchange of information and steady 
collaboration should be maintained among these various 
centres and even an attempt made to cany out joint 
studies, and all the more so that relations among co-opera- 
tive organisations themselves are to some extent hampered 
or imperilled. 



AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATION IN THE EASTERN 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA i 


BY 

Margarbt Digby 

The co-operative movement of the United States has alvniys 
claimed the special interest and sympathy of British agri- 
culturists. It is not merely that similarity of language 
makes its copious literature easily available. It has been 
framed to facilitate an agriculture which, like that of Great 
Britain and the Dominions, is in the commercial rather 
than in the peasant stage, which is on a relatively large 
scale and which is, in the main, adjusted to the demands 
of an industrial consuming centre within the same political 
s}rstem but geographically remote from many of the areas 
of production. Many of its products are, moreover, power- 
fully affected by the conditions of the world market. But 
if there are similarities between the co-operative movements 
of the two English-speaking nations, or at least between the 
problems they confront, there are also wide divergencies 
which should not be disregarded. 

The older view of the American co-operative movement 
as one of commodity marketing, alwa}^ over-simplified, 
is now no longer true. The movement has alwa3rs been 

* This study was based on a tour of the eastern half of the United 
States undertaken in the spring of 1939. Therefore though allusion 
will be made to cd-operation in California and other western states, 
«io detailed description of this important movement will be 
attempted. The author's wannest gratitude is due to all those 
connected with the , American co-(q>erative movement who made 
possible these investigations and especially to the Co-operative 
Research and Service Division of the Farm Credit Administration. 
The cantons expressed are. however, the author's own and are not 
necessarily in accord with those of American co-operative authorities, 
though these have been carefully considered. 

. . • 10 
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Complex and complexity increases with the ypaxs. It is 
obvious, indeed, to any European who looks at a map, 
that the opportunities for co-operation, and especially 
agricultural co-operation, in a continent stretching over 
20 degrees of latitude and nearly 6 o degrees of longitude 
must be uniquely varied. That* does indeed go far to 
explain the commodity grouping, the often sharply dif- 
ferentiated t}q}es of agricultural supply and other services. 
What are perhaps not so generally realised are some of 
the educational, political and psychological factors which 
have given American co-operation not only its complexity 
but also much of its momentum. 

Almost at the foundation of the movement lies the 
peculiar triangular relation between co-operation, political 
action and university teaching, a link almost unknown in 
Great Britain, though discemable in a less complete form 
in other European countries. It is this triangle, a flexible 
not a rigid relation, which has given the movement much 
of its force and vitality, though it has also created some 
of its problems. To this must be added the rise of successive 
farmers' political organisations which have for different 
reasons promoted co-operative action, the part pla}red from 
time to time by remarkable individuals and again the 
psychology of a young and rapidly developing country 
in which new things are popular, and it is often easier 
to start a fresh movement than to keep an existing 
one going in the face of difficulty. All this makes for 
progress in a series of spurts rather than a continuous 
advance, for frequent re-groupings, sometimes political 
as much as economic, and for a constant shifting of interest 
and emphasis from one type of co-operative effort to 
another. • 

The investigator into a co-operative movement, as intP 
any other economic structure, naturally hungers for precise 
and comprehensive statistics, for a neat pigeon-holing of 
societies in their respective functional groups and their 
federation in large national aggregates of dearly, defined 
character, for a definite demarcation of functions as between 
State departments and voluntary bodies. Such a picture. 
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it must be caid at the outset, is not to be obtained, but' 
some sketch of the movement as a whole is still the only 
method exhibiting the mganisations to be, described in an 
intelligible setting of ideas and institutions rather than as 
unrelated specimens. 

Agriculture in the U.S.A. 

The economic geography of the United States is fairly 
himiliar, but a brief note may perhaps make reference to 
other works urmecessary. The United States has a popula- 
tion of 128,877,000 (January i, 1937), out of which some 
25 per cent, is engaged in agriculture. Of the land surface, 
only 26 per cent, or 365 million acres is imder cultivated 
crops, of which the most important are maize, hay, cotton, 
wheat, oats, truck crops, potatoes, tobacco, in that order. 
There are also 157 million acres of improved pasture, the 
remainder, or nearly two-thirds of the whole, being rough 
pasture forest, mountain and desert. 

Speaking very broadly, the broken, half mountainous 
country of New England and New York State, with some of 
the states immediately to the south, have a mixed farming 
economy with dairy and poultry produce as the principal 
ca^ crops ; they are, like old Eng^d, which they resemble 
in other respects, dose to great commercial and industrial 
markets. Dairying continues round the shores of the Great 
Lakes in Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota and to some 
extent in country further south as well as in the Pacific 
Coast Region, thus reproducing the conditions which in 
Europe link Switzerland with the dauying countries of the 
North Sea and Baltic, and in the latter commercially with 
the industrial markets of Great Britain. 

Cotton and tobacco, with a still tentative but increasing 
ixterest in fruit and vegetable cultivation, dominate the old 
South as far as Rorida, where fruit, especially dtrus, and 
early vegetables become paramount. Cotton extends its 
sway to the Mississippi ddta, and beyond to Texas, Arizona 
and even California. Vegetables and fruit, especially dtrus, 
share the irrigated lands of Texas. 

The main grain-produdng area is in the great northern 
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4>asin of the Ifississippi in the flat, treeless ^ds of the 
Middle West, so strikingly resemble the great grain- 
producing regio^ of European Russia, and like European 
Russia, suffer from periodical drought which, but for superior 
national organisation, might equally resiUt in periodical 
famine. It includes the notorious dustboyrl with its centre 
in the Dakotas where, partly as a result of war-time demand 
for grain, a sort of agricultural gold rush led to rapid for- 
tunes and in many cases precipitate ruin. Animal hus- 
bandry is fairly general throughout what might be called 
the north-eastern quadrant of the country. *' The com-hog 
belt " is a phrase that tells its own story. The trade in 
" feeder " (or store) cattle, the existence of the small " farm- 
flock ” of sheep all fill out the picture. The breeding area 
of the cattle and sheep industry is, however, still in the 
" ranges ”, the multiple chains of the Rocky Mountains 
which present a barrier from 100 to 300 miles wide between 
east and west and are, with Texas, the feeding-ground of 
the main flocks and herds of North America. Beyond 
them again comes the fertile Pacific coast with its fruit 
economy, passing from the apples of Washington to the 
oranges and raisins of California, interspersed with specialised 
poultry and dairy farming, the whole largely dependent on 
irrigation and as remote from considerable markets as 
though separated by an ocean. 

The conditions of tenme and cultivation vary both 
from the European model and as between different parts 
of the country. Some Europeans generalising from the 
” bonanza ” farms of a generation ago assume that all 
farms are on a large scale and that mechanical cultivation 
is everywhere advanced. There is truth in this picture but 
it should not be exaggerated. Mechanisation, though almost 
complete in the central grain areas (perhaps in some cas^ 
too complete for economical production) is by no means 
universal in the hilly farms of New Eigland or in the old 
soutlr, where the mule team at the plough is still a fcuniliar 
si|^t. The size of farms, too, needs definition. An |iverage 
of 100 acres for arable farms, common in many districts, 
rnay be hi§^ for Europe, but it is something less than the 
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great estate which many Europeans believe^o be the portion 
of the American farmer.^ 

Moreover, if ownership by the actual cultivator is con- 
sidered as an agricultural ideal, many Enropean peasants 
might hold^heir condition superior to that of the American 
farmer. The ^owth of tenancy generally, though not 
always, in the form of share tenancy or metayage char- 
acteristic of the south, is indeed one of the most remarkable 
phenomena of recent American history. Its origins are 
doubtless complex, but five main causes may be distin- 
guished : (i) in the south the sub-division of great estates 
once worked by slave labour ; (2) past prosperity which , 
has permitted farmers to retire to cities or the Pacific coast 
at a comparatively early age, letting their farms to in- 
coming tenants ; (3) recent adversity, which has transferred 
the ownership of many farms to mortgagees, frequently' 
insurance companies ; (4) the speculative buying, by absen- 
tees, of estates, large and small, in newly opened regions 
like Texas or Florida ; (5) Federal credit assistance. As a 
result, some 40 per cent, of the agriciiltural land of America 
is at present farmed by tenants, not all of whom are in a 
position of sufficient independence to enjoy direct benefit 
^m co-operative or credit institutions. 

One other point remains to note. It is easy to over- 
dramatise the destruction of American soil resources by 
dust-storm, erosion and leaching and the depressing picture 
presented by the press and the film can rashly be assumed 
more general than it is. Nevertheless, it appears incon- 
testable that the soil of America has been used more reck- 
lessly than that of Europe. Though there are regions of 
good farming practice, in others grasdand has been ploughed 
in lands too arid to sustain permanent arable crops, forests 
Jiave been felled and then, as the farms thus cleared became 
less inoductive, have been allowed to grow again without 
plan or care, rotation has not been practised, imperfect 
use has been made of animal manure, while in matoy dis- 
tricts.the animal population has been insufficient to play 
much part in restoring fertility to the soil. The result 
* See N. S. B. Gras, History of Agricuttwe, p. 367. 
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4 s a comparatii^y low yield per acre, a heavy.use of arti- 
ficial fertilisers, the existence of mudi marginal land and 
of a considerable area, mainly in the south-east, which 
might under certain circumstances be brought back into 
cultivation. Today the position is recognised and much 
has already been done to repair'past dapnage.^ 

Historical Outline of American Co-operation 

The hifitoiy of American co-operation falls into fairly 
well-marked phases. The earliest period, which dates from 
about 1840 to the end of the World War, was one of gradual 
development, in which co-operation, generally for the 
processing and marketing of commodities, was either spon- 
taneously and locally evolved or in some cases introduced 
by immigrants familiar with the practice in their countries 
of origin. The earliest development seems to have been 
in Swiss and other t3^s of cheese and butter making, 
the most considerable in the marketing of Californian fruit 
from 1890, which owed little to European examples and 
much to native enterprise and the problem of supplying a 
distant market. 

The same period saw the formation of a number of 
farmers' professional and political organisations, the Grange, 
the Farmers’ Equity, the Farmers’ Union and others. 
These may be compared to the National Farmers’ Union 
in England or perhaps more directly to the S3mdicats Agri- 
coles of France, since most of them set about strengthening 
their members’ economic position and in some cases also 
their own financial resources by the formation of co-operative 
societies. The earlier examples appear to have been prin- 
cipally of the marketing and processing type. 

An important move forward occurred just prior to the 
war of 1914-18, when the agricultural extension service wa^ 
established (partly as an outgrowth of Theodore Roosevelt’s 
Rural Life Campaign). This was canifd on through agri- 
cultural agents, who correspond roughly to the County 
Agricultural Organisers of Great Britain. They a{e paid 

1 See Report of Busiiust Men’s Commission on Agrietdture (1927), 
pp. 103-7. 
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by the co^ty authorities and work in ^ose canjunctioa 
with agric^tural colleges. In order that such an appoint- 
'ment should be made, it was required that a request should 
be proffered by zo per cent, of the farmers in a county. 
This zo. per cent, thereafter formed the nucleus of an 
organisation, tl^e County Farm Bureau, with educational 
and political functions, which developed rapidly in a number 
of states, especially in Ohio, Indiana and others surrounding 
the Great Lakes. These bodies federated in a. State and 
ultimately in a National Farm Bureau. They varied con- 
siderably in tjrpe with the district and the extent to which 
they were in^pendent. State aided or under the control 
of the county agent or the State Agricultural College. Their 
importance for co-operation also varies greatly, but in 
some states they have been one of the mainsprings of its 
development. 

The part played by the agricultural agents and the 
agricultural colleges in co-operative promotion has not been 
uniform. Both colleges and agents, as State institutions, 
are affected by the polity of the State with which they 
are associated, and in some cases this has had the effect 
of keeping them out of active co-operative promotion. In 
many others, however, a strong institution or individual, or 
one backed by a strong farmers' organisation, has been 
able to provide the movement not only with organising 
zeal but with valuable technical information. This is 
especially true of the relation between the universities and 
the large agricultural purchasing associations in the north- 
east. 

The phase in Ammcan Co-operation which came iimne- 
diately after the World War is usually associated with one 
name, that of . Aaron Sapiro, the young lawyer whose in- 
c defatigable eloquence swept American farmers into the 
great co-operative marketing movement of the early twen- 
ties. To the moqe stolid and conservative European, the 
missionary fervour and the extreme haste of this* period 
of cooperative organisation might seem alike suspect, and 
the collapse of the extravagant hopes entertained no more 
than an inevitable sequeL It must be recorded, however. 
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that even critical Americans look back upon this period 
with a ceriain indulgence, if not wistfulness, and are dis* 
posed to rate its actual achievements above its fedlures. It* 
left, notably, the clear-cut model of the commodity market- 
ing organisation before the American and, indeed, the 
world public. The most serious “and lasting defect for 
wljich it was responsible appears to have been that, misled 
by the brilliant achievement of California, it set out to 
plant the Jdea of something like co-operative monopoly 
in the mind of every American farmer and succeeded so 
well that even today, and in the case of commodities not 
naturally monopolistic in character, the hope of complete 
‘commodity control leading to price control still remains, 
and where co-operative fulfilment appears remote is always 
liable to come to the surface in a demand for political action. 

• The complete or partial breakdown of the co-operative 
monopolies (as will be seen, only tobacco broke completely, 
while many others transferred themselves, with greater or 
less skill, to a basis of co-operative service) coincided roiighly 
with the onset of the great depression of the early 'thirties. 
Some form of State assistance to agriculture became pressing 
if widespread destitution, the abandonment of farms and 
the increase of urban unemployment was not to result. 
For some years the idea of subsidising farming to place it 
on an equality with tariff-protected industry had been 
pressed in political quarters. When distress became real, 
this idea apparently coalesced with the idea of commodity 
organisation and commodity monopoly and resulted in 
the establishment of the Federal Farm Board and the 
Stabilisation Corporations, which can be regarded as the 
third stage in American co-operative history. The expwi- 
ment was both short-lived and, at the time, widely described, 
so that it may perhaps suffice to point out that, by grouping • 
all co-operatives handling a given conunodity under a 
single Stabilisation Corporation, and further making very 
large credits available on practically charitable terms and 
for purposes which could not be expected to yield a com- 
mercial return, the State did, in fact, through the Federal 
Farm Board under which the Stabilisation Corporations 
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were placed, accept both the principles of subady and 
those of co-operative commodity monopoly* 

* The Stabilisation Corporations broke ^down even more 
completely than the attempts at voluntary monopoly which 
preceded them. The efforts of the State to help the fanner 
through co-ope];ation were not, however, abandoned. They 
were diverted to another and, as experience is beginning 
to show, a more promising channel. The Farm Credit 
Administration, which may be taken to represent the fourth 
and contemporary phase . of American co-operation, was 
set up in 1933 and immediately gathered into its hands a 
good deal of pre-existing credit machinery, not all of it 
bearing directly on co-operation. An account of this re- 
markable institution is necessary if the present co-operative 
position is to be understood. 

The Farm Credit Administration as it functioned during* 
the first six years of its existence was an independent 
agency responsible directly to the President. In the summer 
of 1939 it was decided to place it imder the Department 
of Agriculture with independent status. It administers four 
separate financial institutions and, in addition, a research 
and advisory department in co-operative organisation, 
which is at the service alike of its financial institutions and 
of the co-operatives themselves. The four banking institu- 
tions are the Land Bank, founded in 1916, and concerned 
with long-term mortgage loans to individual farmers ; the 
Intermediate Credit Bank, founded in 1923, and after 
various modifications of function now used mainly for the 
rediscounting of short-term loans ; the Production Credit 
Corporation and the Bank for Co-operatives. Both the 
latter were founded in 1933 and are definitely New Deal 
organisations. rThe Production Credit Corporation makes, 
through its appropriate local institutions, short- and medium- 
term loans to individual farmers. The Bank for Co-opera- 
tives first took <wer and scaled down the loans nuule to 
co-operative Stabilisation Corporations under the federal 
Fam) Board, and later began a policy of cautious lending 
on {Hinciples which have been increasingly those of notinal 
sound banking. 
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• While the Faxm Credit Administration was crystallising 
the Government attitude towards co-operation, another 
movement was gathering way which was assisted but bjf 
no means initiated by the Farm Credit Administration. 
The co-operative purchase of agricultural requirements had 
for many years been carried on Ideally on .a small scale or 
in connection with the marketing of some commodity, but 
it had never attracted much limelight, nor competed in 
importance with the marketing movement. Within the 
last ten years, however, it has made a rapid advance, and 
today is felt by many to be the most lively and progressive 
, side of the co-operative movement. It has taken two main 
forms. In the eastern districts of mixed farming and 
animal husbandry the supply of feeding stuffs, fertilisers and 
seeds is the most important object of such a society. The 
*t3q>e of business is therefore roughly similar to that of a 
purchasing society in Great Britain. The main differences 
are the large scale of individual associations and the striking 
part often played by the agricultural colleges in preparing 
scientific formula: for fertilisers and feeding-stufis, and 
securing their acceptance by the farmers through the 
medium of their co-operative societies. In the middle-west 
and the grain-growing areas generally, feed is in compara- 
tively little demand, and the bulk of co-operative pur- 
chasing, as carried on by the strong, capable and ambitious 
Farm Bureaux, has been in the oil products in demand 
for mechanised farming, here at its highest development. 
At the same time several of these bureaux have evolved 
a comprehensive and widespread insurance service com- 
manding considerable capital. 

This movement in farm supply has been accompanied 
and to some extent forwarded by the revival of interest 
in consumers’ co-operation which has taken place in America* 
during the last few years. The Co-operative League of 
America has existed for many years aad has engaged in 
couraghous propaganda for a consumers’ co-operative move- 
ment in the United States. For many years no very, wide- 
spread success attended its efforts, the main results being a 
number of small urban societies rou^y on the Engli^ 
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plan but with, in most cases, a middle-cj^ass rather than 
an industrial membership. The conversion of some of the 
large farm-purchasing oiganisations to ap interest in this 
movement seems to be due partly to the experience of the 
depression, jpartly to two fresh streams of ideas which have 
caught the Aisetican imagination — ^the material success 
and attractive character of the consumers* co-operative 
movement in the Old World, more particularly in Sweden, 
and to a lesser extent Great Britain, ably described by 
American writers ^ and the spiritual vigour of the unpre- 
tentious co-operative movement initiated some years ago 
among the miners and fishermen of Nova Scotia. As a ^ 
result, a considerable number, though not all nor the laigest 
of the agricultural purchasing federations, have become 
members of the Co-operative League and have adopted a 
" consumers’ ideology ”. They have even in some cases * 
made small experiments in retailing articles of domestic 
consumption, especially electrical equipment, in connection 
with Government schemes for rural electrification. It is 
these federations, rather than the small urban movement, 
which, since votes are held by wholesale, not retail, societies, 
now control the Co-operative League. 

It should be understood that most American co-operatives, 
whether marketing or purchasing, are to some extent 
centralised or federal, that is non-local in character. The 
principal organisation and that which takes really decisive 
action, usually covers a state or several states and works 
through local shipping or distributing points, generally 
covering a county. These may exercise a greater or less 
degree of independence and initiative. In some cases they 
are gaining in co-operative importance through a move to 
devolve responsibility ; in others they are deca 3 dng, per- 
*haps through a centralising policy, more frequently through 
changes in conditions of tran^rt. 

National trading organisations are few. The national 
wool stabilisation corporation has substantially survived in 
the National Wool Marketing Association, but wool is often 
a side line, alike in the U.S.A. and Canada. Similar cottcm 

^ Eq)ecia]ly by Marquis W. Cbilds, in Sweden, the Middle Wi^. 
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and livestock oKanisations have useful but le^ definitely 
economic functions. A national purchasing organisation 
exists but merel3^in an exploratory stage. On the educa- 
tional and political side it has been observed that a number 
of purchasing federations have become members of the 
Co-operative League for the purpose of forjnulating policy, 
stimulating fresh undertakings and safeguarding the co- 
operative position with the legislature. Some of these, as 
well as many others, including marketing associations, which 
are not members of the league, are members of the National 
Co-operative Council, founded in 1929, a body with similar 
, educational and political activities but with a distinctively 
producer outlook. Linked closely with the Council is the 
American Institute of Co-operation, in the hands of a Trust 
which, every year since 1926, has held a co-operative con- 
*ference of an educational character at one of the American 
universities. This conference has brought together men 
of ability and wide experience both in the universities, the 
Government service and the co-operatives themselves, and 
has been a valuable means of circulating information, 
thrashing out problems of organisation and so arriving at 
some sort of norm of co-operative policy and behaviour. 
It has been one of the most effective means of maintaining 
that fruitful collaboration between universities and co-opera- 
tives to which allusion has already been made. 

The absence of comprehensive and authoritative statistics 
of the American co-operative movement as a whole, results 
from the fact that neither the Federal Government nor 
any of the states have a system of registration or the filing 
of annual returns comparable to that in Great Britain and 
other countries. The most complete and detailed financial 
statements officially filed are those submitted confidentially 
to the Farm Credit Administration by associations desiring , 
to borrow from the Bank for Co-operatives. In addition, 
the statistical department of the admiipstration has had 
considetable success in collecting on a volimtaiy basis and 
with great care and patience fairly full statistical infgrma- 
tion from agricultural societies of all t}rpes. Somewhat 
similar statistics for consumers, industrial, productive and 
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certain othf r societies, are compiled by the Labour Depart* 
ment, and there is some overlapping between the two 
records. All things considered, the Fan^ Credit Adminis- 
tration is the national organisation having the most com- 
plete sources of information on all aspects of agricultural 
co-operation, and the published results of its researches, as 
well as the advice and information privately given on the 
one hand to the Bank for Co-operatives and on the other to 
the associations themselves, show that this infonnation is 
being wisely and constructively used. 

According to the statistics issued by the Farm Credit 
Administration, there were in 1937-38, 10,900 farmers’ 
marketing and purchasing associations, large and small, in 
the United States, with approximately 3,400,000 members 
and an annual turnover of £480,000,000.^ The north central 
area of the United States represented the greatest co-opera- ‘ 
tive density, with 57 per cent, of the total membership 
and 53*7 per cent, of the total turnover of the movement, 
followed by the Atlantic coast with 16 per cent, of member- 
ship and 17 per cent, of turnover, and the Pacific coast, 
with 5'9 per cent, of the membership and 16 per cent, of 
the business. In the south-central and mountain regions 
co-operation was, for different reasons, less well developed. 
The most important group is either purchasing or dairy 
marketing, according to whether membership or turnover 
is considered the deciding factor.* The leading groups 
stand as follows, with their position expressed in percentages 
of total membership and turnover : 


Purchasing . 
Dairying , . 
Livestock 
Grain . 


Membership 
[per cent,). 
26*5 
20*6 
17*6 
10*6 


Turnover 
(per cent.), 
14*6 
28*6 

13*0 

19*8 


^ The conventionalirate of exchange of I4.86 to the pound sterling 
has been adopted throughout this study, the intention being to 
give t^e reader a rapid sense of proportion without the necessity 
for mental arithmetic. 

s The turnover for purchasing would be increased by 27 per 
cent, if the supplies sold by marketing associations were included. 
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These are followed in order of membership by cotton (which 
has, however, a Matively small turnover), fruit,* vegetables 
and nuts, poultry produce, tobacco and wool • 

The trend since 1913, when statistics were first compiled, 
shows interesting shifts both of geographical aqd com- 
modity distribution. Geographicsdly the e^t north-central 
group has replaced the west north-centi^ as the most 
important co-operative region, and the Pacific group, 
though its proportion of the total has remained fairly 
constant and its actual turnover greatly increased, has 
fallen to third place. The shift between west and east in 
^ the north centre probably reflects the relative fall in grain 
production in the former region. This shows in the com- 
modity proportions in which grain and frruit have both 
fallen relatively, while dairy produce and purchasing have 
* risen. It may be of interest to add that the actual value of 
fruit co-operatively marketed has been (with certain fluctua- 
tions) fairly constant since 1925, while grain was at a high 
peak in that year, fell by more than half in 1932 and has 
since shown steady recovery, though not to the peak level ; 
dairy produce, after considerable fluctuation, is back at 
something above the 1925 level, while purchasing, except 
for a recoil in 1931 and 1932, has made steady progress, and 
in 1937-38 stood at the highest figure ever reached. 

Agricultural Purchasing 

The agricultural purchasing associations of the U.S.A. in 
1937—38 numbered 2,600 with a turnover of approximately 
£70,000,000, or if certain marketing business be omitted 
and the purchasing of marketing societies be added, 
£90,000,000. They may be roughly divided into two main 
groups, which might be called the easten| feed group and 
the central oil group, with reference to what is in each case 
the principal product handled. It may further be notea 
that the oil group are frequently lin)|ed with the Farm 
Bureau, the Farmers’ Union or some analogous farmers' 
organisation, with general professional and political objects, 
and that under this umbrella organisation they are associated 
with other services, notably that of insurance, and with 
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distinct marketing co-operatives. The feed group, though 
they may linked with professional groifps, and in some 
cases act as agents for co-operative insurance or undertake 
marketing on a small scale, are more exclusively farm supply 
organisations, dosdy resembling those in Great Britain. 
There are also well-developed groups on the Pacific coast 
usually in connection with marketing co-operatives, and 
some smaller organisations in the Mountain States and 
Texas. . 

The Eastern Feed Group 

This is represented primarily by four very large organisa- 
tions, all lying east of the Appalachian Mountains — ^Eastern 
States Farmers’ Exchange, covering New England, Southern 
Pennsylvania, and parts of Delaware and Maryland ; the 
Grange League Farmers' Exchange (usually known as 
G.L.F.) covering New York State, Northern Peimsylvania, 
New Jersey and part of Maryland ; Southern States Co- 
operative, covering Virginia, West Virginia and parts of 
Maryland ; and the Farmers' Co-operative Exdiange 
(" F. C. X.”), covering the Carolinas. 

Eastern States Farmers’ Exchange . — ^The exchange was 
incorporated in 1918. Its origin, however, lay some years 
further back and was in some ways unique, since it came 
from a mixed group of farmers and industrialists, the leading 
spirits being a minister of religion and the president of a 
paper company who had observed that New England agri- 
culture was dedining technically and economically. The 
first stq> was the Hampden County Imfuovement League. 
This was followed by the more comprehensive Eastern 
States Agricultural and Industrial Exposition, which still 
continues its woijk, and the Eastern States ^ricultural and 
Industrial League, which experimented with a number of 
projects, induding co-operative marketing. It was early 
discovered, however;, that the nearness to industrial markets 
gave the farmer of New, as of Old, England, fairly adequate 
oiqrortunities for marketing his own produce, and that 
the purchase of agricultural supplies, most of whidi came 
from distant sources, was a problem more appropriate for 
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co-operative solution. With the backing of the«ALgricultural 
Extension Service and the Agricultural Colleges, the Eastern 
States Farmers* ^Exchange was launched. 

The district to be served was one of comparatively small 
farms carrying on mixed agricult^, with the emphasis on 
dairying and poultry. With a long, hard winter, the demand 
for artificial feeding stuffs was high. Capital for the new 
enterprise was obtained, largely through the industrialist 
already mentioned, who with a few friends backed a con- 
siderable loan from private banks. In addition, prospective 
members gave notes promising their first year's business to 
, the exchange. These were discoimted with the Intermediate 
Credit Bank. At no time have members taken up share 
capital. The simple act of purchase constitutes member- 
ship, entitles the member to a dividend on purchase and, 

* in the event of dissolution, to a share in any assets remaining 
in proportion to his purchases during the last two years. 
Even the pledge to purchase all requirements through the 
exchange vras later relaxed. 

At first the exchange merely acted as a broker for feed. 
Operations were extended gradually from Massachusetts 
and Connecticut, to Maine in the north and Delaware and 
Pennsylvania in the south, in response to invitations from 
local farmers’ groups. The first loans were paid off within 
a few years and a fresh note obtained from the same indus- 
trial s}nnpathisers when, in 1926, it was decided to buy a 
mill. This loan, which was at 6 per cent., was repaid, and 
the exchange’s extensive property is now largely dear of 
debt. Business is carried on the reserves, which have been 
built up out of an allocation of one-third of the annual sur- 
plus (two-thirds are paid in patronage dividend), on con- 
siderable (mainly short-term) borrowings from the Bank for 
Co-operatives and private banks, and on commerdal paper.* 
The proportions are almost exactly two-thirds " own ” to 
one-third borrowed capital. * 

Toddy (1939) the exchange has 88,200 members and 
sales of approximately £3,575*ooo- ^ ^5 per* cent, 

represents feeding-stuffs, sl^ihtly more than half being 
poultry and the remainder dairy feeds, 8 per cent, fertilisers. 
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just over 4 per cent, seeds, and the remainder miscdlaneous* 
artides sodi as spray materials, binder tw&e, etc. It has 
600 permanent emplo}^ees and as many farmer-agents. 
Capital, less reserve for amortisation, amounts to approxi- 
mately £930,000. The exchange owns at Buffalo one of 
the largest and .most modem feed mills in the country, 
equipped with a laboratory and with machines for the 
scientific mixing of feed on a large scale.^ It has fertiliser 
mixing plants in Massachusetts and Delaware, an experi- 
mental livestock farm and a vegetable seed testing ground. 

The method of organisation is of particular interest. A 
single central office controls the whole undertaking, though 
the managers of mill and fertiliser plants naturally enjoy 
technical control of their own enterprises. Distribution is 
effected through about 40 regional warehouses each in 
charge of a salaried manager, who receives goods on con- 
signment, and about 600 local agents, usually farmers, 
occasionally, but not as a role with very satisfactory results, 
old-established local co-operatives. Local agents are paid 
on commission. They may only take ddivery of goods on 
discharging the invoice at a selected local bank, and they 
make full returns for all sales to farmers, on which patronage 
dividend is subsequently based. If they allow :iny credit 
to purchasers, it is on their own responsibility, and the 
practice is discouraged. Regional warehouses expect pay- 
ment from purchasers within seven days, but also give 
seasonal credit. Both warehouses and local agents are 
expected to charge a penalty after seven days, and no further 
purchases are permitted until payment has been made. 
The local agents are the main chaimel of contact with mem- 
bers, calling personally, telephoiung or in some cases meeting 
them at markets. A price list is circulated, but only to 
•agents and warehouse managers, not to members. The 

1 The situation of ^ mill at Buffalo, outside the exchange’s own 
territory, is due to the peculiar structure of railway ffeight |ates in 
the UniM States. Buffalo is the furthest point eastwards at whidi 
grains and other feeding-stufb travelling east may leave the railway 
or lake boat, pass into mixed feed at the mill, and be re-railed to 
any point further east without paying additional height. 
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^enend superviaon of warehouses and agents is entrusted 
to twenty-seveir fieldmen, each with his district, who are 
usually recruited) from suitable men trained in the manag^ 
ment of regional warehouses, and form a very important 
element in the organisation. • 

In view of the large membe^ip and the great area 
covered, active control of the exchange by its members has 
been difficult to achieve. Although some 500 members' 
meetings of a primarily educational character are held each 
autumn, no delegate meetings or local committees have 
been instituted, and, as already mentioned, a federal struc- 
ture based on local co-operative societies — at least those 
already in existence — ^is not considered promising. The 
attendance at the Annual General Meeting, which is the 
sole body with governing responsibility, is inevitably small 
compared with total membership, and local agents (who 
are also farmers and members) make up a considerable part 
of it. Election of directors takes place at this meeting, 
after recommendations by a nominating committee. Mem- 
bership control is to some extent replaced by two factors — ‘ 
firstly, the educational meetings already mentioned, con- 
siderable publicity and propaganda among members, the 
publication of a joiunal, the running of a women's section 
(with demonstrations in the use of flours, cleaners, etc., sold 
by the exchange), and secondly, the strong esprit de corps 
which animates the whole staff, including the local agents. 
Whether these are complete substitutes is perhaps not fully 
decided, even by the directors of the exchange. 

The selling policy of the exchange has been throughout 
based on high quality rather than on price, and in particular 
on laboratory and experimentally tested mixed feeds and 
fertilisers, which are sold on what is known as “ open for- 
mula ", that is to say with a tag attached giving not onl}» 
the chemical analysis but the exact contents of the mixture, 
whidi may consist of half a dozen or more ingredients pro- 
portiohed with great nicety. These formulae are obtained 
from the agricultural collies, checked by the exchange's 
own experimental farm and laboratory. This insistence on 
quality and on mixed products is characteristic of this group 
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of Americaikco-operatives as a whole, and be met again' 
i9 descriptions of the others. Great care is taken in testing, 
mixing, and in the choice of raw materials, ^/hich are bought 
from flour mills, oil mills, sugar refineries and other sources, 
but not* to any appreciable extent from other farmers' 
co-operatives. The price is based on weekly replacements 
at market price plus a “ service charge ” amounting to 
approximately lo per cent, of sales for transport and hand- 
ling, and it is claimed that it is fixed without relation to the 
price offered by competitive merchants. It is indeed stated 
candidly that it is frequently higher, but that the superior 
value of the product makes it, in fact, economical in use. 

Quality standards are also maintained in seeds, and the 
exchange has developed a particularly interesting method of 
securing disease-free seed potatoes. These are first grown 
in Maine, in isolated plots in the woods, five to six miles 
from any other farms, each potato in a detached hill. The 
resiiltant tubers are cut, one part being grown in Florida in 
January, so that the plant may be sufficiently advanced to 
show evidence of disease before the other parts are sown in 
Maine. If apparently disease-free, the tubers are then 
sown in series to facilitate roguing, the third-year crop being 
in the hands of farmers who grow on contract for the associa- 
tion. The fourth year the seed is sold to members of the 
exchange. A minor point of interest is the development of 
a meth^ of sterilising returned sacks in all departments and 
using them again. 

The exchange also does a comparatively small business in 
oils, sprays and paints. It is, however, their policy to take 
up a line only when it is felt that a definite saving can be 
effected, not in order to offer a complete merchant’s stock 
of goods. * 

* The Grange League Federation Co-operative Exchange 
(*' G.L.F.”) covers what is sometimes called the " New York 
miUc-^ed ”, that is*the whole of New York State, with New 
Jorsey and the northern tier of counties in Pennsylvania, a 
country resembling New England agriculturally, but prob- 
ably with more specialised daurying. G.L.F. was founded 
in 1920 by the Grange League, one of the professional- 
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political grou]^ which have played so important a part in 
American agricultural history, acting in concert with the 
Farm Bureau a|d the Dairymen’s League of New YorK. 
It has always worked in accord with the experimental 
departments of Cornell University and, like Eastesn States 
Exchange, attaches high value to Inixed fe^ds and fertilisers 
of high quality sold on “ open formula ”, that is with the 
actual ingredients, not merely the chemicsd formula, stated 
on the label. 

The structure of the organisation is unusual and interest- 
ing. It is based legally on the 33,000 stockholders who 
^ meet to elect the 13 directors of the exchange. It is pro- 
vided, however, that 3 of these directors, one of whom 
retires annually, should represent the Grange, 3 the Dairy- 
men's League and 3 the Farm Bureau. These are nominated 
‘ by the orgeinisations concerned and the nomination is 
usually confirmed by election, though it is open to any 
stockholder to make alternative nominations, provided the 
nominees are members of the organisations concerned. In 
addition there are two directors (one retiring each year) 
nominated by the chairmen of the advisory committees of 
service agencies together with any co-operatives which are 
agent buyers in the States of New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 
Qualification for attendance at the Annual General Meetings 
may be (a) individual ownership of stock ; (6) delegation by 
a service store committee which appoints such delegates in 
numbers proportionate to the shares allocated to it by 
G.L.F. ; (c) delegation as patrons’ committeemen of an 
agent buyer, holding a share in trust for the committee. 
Each man has one vote, and no proxies are allowed. In 
fact, few individual stockholders put in an appearance, and 
the attendance at general meetings is usually composed of 
members of committees of service agencies, or of the advisory* 
committees which supervise agent buyers. 

G.L.F. is, in fact, no more than a contiplling organisation. 
All trade is in the hands of G.L.F. Holding Corporation, 
which in turn controls a number of subsidiary manufacturing 
and distributing units. This arrai^ement is stated to have 
been adopted in mrder to secure complete control and quick 
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dedsbns wjjthout the necessity of calling a general meeting; 
The only shareholder is G.L.F. Exchange, wmch also controls 
^ votes and appoints its own board as directors, together 
with two of the managerial staff. Other capital is obtained 
by the sale of preference shares to the public and by borrow- 
ing from the Bank for Co-operatives and other sources. 

The Holding Corporation is in tom sole shareholder in 
(i) a large and very well-equipped mill and laboratory in 
Buffalo ; (a) a soil building ", that is fertiliser, company ; 

(3) a company producing " family foods " from cereals ; 

(4) a farm supply company wholesaling petroleum products, 
tools and equipment, paint, wire, building materials, etc. ; 

(5) a company marketing farmers’ produce. It also holds 
all the common stock in 146 service agencies, 17 petroleum 
co-operatives and 16 local marketing co-operatives. There 
are in addition 507 independent agent buyers, including 
some local co-operatives who handle G.L.F. products. An 
advisory " patrons " committee acts as check in the case 
of the individual buyer. All the other local organisations 
have boards of directors nominated by G.L.F., though, as 
already explained, the s};5tem of patrons’ committees and 
of allocating shares in G.L.F. to the local organisation in 
proportion to the capital in G.L.F., which has been built 
out of the surplus on trade through that particular local, 
does give a measure of rather indirect democratic control. 
Dividend on purchase is paid, whenever there is a surplus, 
both to members and non-members. The total clientele is 
estimated at 120,000. The accounts of each subsidiary, 
whether wholesale (like the mill) or retail, is kept separate, 
and there is no pooling of profits and losses. As a result, 
rate of dividend on purchases may fluctuate as between the 
different institutions, and, in fact, the system of distribution 

tof profits permits of a good deal of variation, though this is 
more apparent to the departments concerned than to the 
purchaser who receives a single cheque. This cheque may, 
however, vary with the profit-earning capacity of the local 
agency to which he is attached. 

The total assets of the exchange and all its subsidiaries 
wme in 1938 apjvoximatdy £1440,000. It was financed to 
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4 he extent of nearly 85 per cent, by its own capital, 
reserves and adlcumulated surpluses, the remainder being 
borrowed, princi|>ally from the Bank for Co-operatives, and 
secured on a mortgage. The total sales are put at approxi- 
mately j£ii,25o,ooo, but of this, £3,700,600 represent the 
direct retail sales of the federation throi^h its own local 
stores and petrol-filling stations, and should therefore be 
deducted if the volume of trade at wholesale is to be esti- 
mated. Qf the remaining £7,550,000, about 70 per cent, 
represents feeding-stufis, of which rather less than half are 
dairy and rather less than one-third poultry feeds, 9 per 
cent, fertilisers and sprays, 9 per cent, seeds and about 
8 per cent, a small-scale marketing movement in grain, 
eggs and vegetables, partly through local auctions. Operat- 
ing costs of the exchange as a whole amount to 8 per cent, 
of turnover. 

There are some indications that the difficulties of indirect 
control are understood and that the system of local com- 
mittees may be strengthened. In the meantime, the ideals 
of the movement are of commercial and scientific probity 
rather than co-operative responsibility. The need for 
maintaining service and staff loyalty in the future has 
undoubtedly been realised, and is being approached in a 
manner which although not exactly that of membership 
democracy, is of obvious interest and value. A " G.L.F. 
University ” has been created, somewhat on the lines of the 
Swedish Co-operative College, with a director of studies and 
a series of reg[ular courses lasting from two to six days for 
directors, departmental and local staffs, and later, it is 
hoped, for local committee-men. 

The Southern States Co-operative was founded in 1921 by 
a group of Virginian fanners, with the encouragement of the 
State agricultural experiment station, the original purpose^ 
being the sale of tested seeds produced on members' farms. 
It was expanded into a mixed wholesalciand retail organisa- 
tion handling feed (55 P®^ cent, to 60 per cent, of the total), 
fertiliser (20 per cent.), seeds, small tods, agricultural 
hardware, etc., to a total value, in I 937 ~ 3 ®* £2,160,000, 

inrliiHing the proportion of duplication involved in recording 
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wholesale a^d retail trade. The association does a smalt 
business in eggs and farmers’ grain. Thf area served is 
Virginia, West Virginia, Maryland, Norj^ Carolina and 
Delaware. There are 78,418 members and perhaps another 
20,000 n«n-niember patrons. There are no formal entrance 
shares, but the jmembers' share-holding is built up from 
one-half the dividend on purchase which is retained for that 
purpose by the association. On purchase, members receive 
vouchers to the nearest doUar, which entitle them to dividend 
at a rate usually between 2 per cent, and 3 per cent, of pur- 
chases, low prices and low dividends being a definite policy. 
In exceptional circumstances this may be paid fully in 
ca^, or a member’s total share capital may be paid out if 
he leaves the district, retires, etc. Normally, half the 
dividend is retained for ten years, at the end of which time 
shares accrued during the firsts year of the series become 
due for repayment at par if the member so desires. This is 
the " revolving fund ” principle which is frequently met in 
American co-operation and will come up for further con- 
sideration in this study. Preferred Stock has also been sold 
but does not carry voting rights. The capital secured by 
these means and through the accumulation of reserves 
amounts to rather less than half the requirements of the 
association, the remainder being borrowed on short and 
long term from the Baltimore Bank for Co-operatives. 

The principle of selling high-quality mixed feeds and 
fertiliser are observed as in the other associations described. 
The trading structure involves, in addition to the central 
wholesale, the feed and fertiliser plants which are organised 
as subsidiary companies, one in joint ownership with the 
Farmers’ Co-operative Exchange in North Carolina, and 
three classes of aetail distributors, (a) private agents, either 
farmers or merchants, paid on commission and sometimes 
supervised by a farmers’ “ advisory board ” ; (6) " service 
stores ” which are separately registered co-operatives but are 
closely controlled by Southern States on a ninety-nine- 
year cpntract, (c) independent co-operatives either existing 
before the formation of Southern States or since formed. 
There are in all 700 of such local delivery points, of which 
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rather over half are of the private agent type, Hoing only a 
small busing. About 100, most of them servi& stores or 
co-operatives, do^ per cent, of the trade. AU pay the* 
same general dividend to purchasers, but if the service 
stmes or co-operatives make a surplus out of the, margin 
allowed to them, they may pay 'an additional dividend. 
Small and frequent orders are discouraged for reasons of 
economy, and no deliveries are made to the farm. Credit 
is kept low, averaging under two weeks. In general, it may 
be said that there is a movement in the direction of an 
increased devolution of responsibility, and it is perhaps not 
unduly academic to look upon the private a^ent, the advisory 
committee, the service store and the independent afi&liated 
co-operative as steps in the ladder to a completely demo- 
cratic federated system. 

• The present method of control involves the election of 
directors every three years by individual members each 
exercising one vote. District meetings are held in electoral 
districts not necessarily corresponding to delivery points, 
at which the directors are nominated. The formal dection 
takes place at a ddegate meeting consisting of members of 
local committees and advisory councils. One official or 
" public ” member is further appointed by the Director of 
Agricultural Extension Service in each of the four states 
most concerned. This system, though somewhat informal, 
does represent a genuine attempt to tackle the problem of 
democratic control in a large organisation, and it is further 
assisted by the co-operative training of the staff and the 
hrequent meetings and other contacts with members. No 
“travellers'' are employed, but abundant circularised 
material is available in an attractive form, and carefully 
planned propaganda and social meetings arq being increas- 
ingly adopted as a means of keeping touch and securing , 
good attendance at business meetings. 

The Farmers’ Co-operative Exchange waj founded in 1934 
to servo the states of North and South Carolina. Its prin- 
cipal development has so far been in North Carolina. ,It is 
dosdy associated with the older Carolina Cotton Association, 
with whidli it has common management and to the extent 
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of about 5p per cent, common membership. The distiictas 
one of specialised cotton and tobacco cu^vation with com 
’as a fodder crop. There is little live^ock except work 
animals, and though a few specialised dairy farms exist, 
milk i» imported from outside the state. The district has 
suffered much from erosion and indifferent farming. Mudi 
land is hdd by fairly large owners who are, however, showing 
some tendency to sell out, and is farmed in small holdings 
by share-croppers, white and coloured, or, more rarely, by 
cash tenants.^ In some districts small owners are numerous. 
The exchange is a co-operative of the centralised type. 
Local distributing points are established wherever a -mini- 
mum amount of capital can be subscribed locally. They ate 
organised as subsidiary companies, in which all shares, cor- 
responding in value to those subscribed locally, are held by 
the exchange. Local advisory committees are set up which 
exercise some control, but the last word, especially in man- 
agement, is left with the exchange. Sales are also made 
through merchants, selling at a fixed price for cash, or their 
own price if credit is allowed. Members either pay $i 
ordinary and $i preference share when they join the ex- 
change, or these are built out of dividend on purchase. 
Where the share-cropping system obtains the member is 
usually the landlord who purchases supplies which he trans- 
fers to the share-cropper on credit ; he will in this case also 
sell the crop on the tenant’s behalf, repaying himself out of 
the proceeds. Further, it is in most cases the landlord who 
makes use of production loans and similar facilities. This 
system is obviously open to abuse though, as in the case of 
merchant credit, the abuse may come from the bad tenant 
as well as the bad landlord ; on the other hand, tenants are 
not debarred ipso facto from membership in the Co-operative 
Exchange, provided their initial position is sufficiently 
independent. 

Each member f has one vote. Area meetings are held 

^ It should be noted that though share-cropping is most naturally 
lookdB upon by Europeans as an alternative to owner^p or long- 
term tenancy, it may also and perhaps more truly be looked on as 
an alternative to wage labour. 
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{ffiniia l ly to elect the board of directors, and ccyinty meet* 
mgs are also hd& at wfaidi the balance sheet is explained 
and general proj^anda and education is carried on. The* 
present turnover of the exchange is approximately £ 300 , 000 , 
including both wholesale and retail sales (not sales through 
merchants). About. 58 per cent, represents feeding-stuf&, 
17 per cent, fertiliser, ii per cent, seed, 5 per cent, motor 
oil and other supplies and the remainder miscellaneous 
^ides including paint, sprays, twine, flour, salt, etc. There 
is a relatively small marketing department selling members' 
grass seeds (partly to other co-operatives), graded eggs, 
.poultry and potatoes ; a department selling fruit and 
v^etables has been initiated. Patronage dividend is paid 
on all artides sold or purchased except poultry. It is 
usually fixed at about 2 per cent, of business done and is 
*paid half in cash and half in " personal reserve ". The 
exchange, as already moitioned, buys fertiliser through 
Southern States, in which it holds shares, and the two 
associations have recently started joint feed-mills. Tyres 
and other motor supplies are bought from the United Co- 
operatives in Indiana, of which more will be said hereafter. 
It also acts as agent for the Farm Bureau Co-operative Life 
and Automobile Insurance Company. The captial of the 
exchange amounts to approximatdy £52,400, of which 
36 per cent, represents share capital and undivided profits, 
and the remainder borrowed capital, prindpally from the 
Columbia Bank for Co-operatives. 

An example of a local co-operative which uses the exchange 
as a wholesale agency, though it does not trade exdusivdy 
with it, is the Wake County Farmers' Co-operative in North 
Carolina, founded in 1926. It has a membership of about 
400, most of them within a zo-mile radius ef Raleigh, the 
State capital, and mainly interested in dairying, with poultry 
as a sidrimft. The society has an annual turnover of about 
£50,000, mostly in feed, with seeds and fertilisers. It has 
shares df not less than $15 (£3) per member, paid up out 
of dividend on purchase, usually at 3 per cent, of sale^ It 
also bas considerable reserves and is independent of borrowed 
capital frmn any source. 
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A Nortl) Caxolina Co-operative CoTindl has been formed, 
its membership drawn from the leading fum organisations 
'and co-operatives and the staff of the A|ricultural Collie, 
Extension Service and State Department of Agriculture, 
the object being to promote and protect co-operative de- 
velopment. 

The group of co-operatives described has many points of 
resemblance to the requirements societies of Great Britain, 
and some comparisons may be fruitful. The first point to 
strike the inquire is the large size and complex character 
of the American co-operatives. In area covered, in turn- 
over and especially in membership, they greatly exceed the 
average large English society and in fact only the smallest 
— ^that in North Carolina, described above — ^is within the 
range of English agricultural co-operative undertakings. It* 
must indeed be remembered that all, with the exception of 
Eastern States, undertake both wholesale and retail func- 
tions, using both small co-operatives, farmer members and 
even private merdiants as their distributive agents. With 
small exceptions, nothing like this has been attempted in 
England, and though in some cases this may be lack of 
enterprise it is doubtful if sales through private merchants or 
even farmer agents would be regarded with general approval. 

In the second place may be noted the completeness of the 
service given on the technical and manufacturing side — ^the 
mixing of feeds and fertilisers to a formula, the laboratory 
tests, the elaborate systems of seed production. With this 
goes the insistence on quality rather than cheapness and 
a comparative indifference to strictly competitive prices. 
This is, from most points of view, an advance on an3rthing 
attempted in England, and it is partly made possible by 
the large volume of trade handled by a single business unit, 
which is thereby enabled to install costly plant. Before 
commending it fcyr general adoption in Great Britain it may, 
however, be noted that the mild climate and m<ne intensive 
friming of England produces a greater quantity of fodder on 
the farm and that the purchase of elaboratdy adjusted 
compounds may be less economic for the Englidi thauu for 
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tlw American fanner. Similarly, in respect of fertilisers, 
greater soil wastake and lack of organic manure m America 
probably call for more scientific replacement of values. 

Another point of interest is, on the one hand, the practice 
of “ painless ” membership (the member either takes up no 
share or his share is accumulated out of dividend, in contrast 
to the relatively high shareholding in English societies), and 
on the other to much stricter cash terms insisted on by 
American associations. The latter practice is undoubtedly 
followed on principle, and the principle is one of value to 
all concerned. It may to some extent be related to what 
js in general the somewhat weaker capital structure of the 
American co-operative, which is in turn due partly to the 
policy of “ painless ” membership and partly to the readi- 
ness with which loan capital can be obtained from sources 
*Other than the co-operative member, notably from the Bank 
for Co-operatives. It is worth noting also that a cash policy 
is to some extent facilitated by the opportunities which the 
member himsdf enjoys for borrowing under the Farm Credit 
Administration. The success of the cash policy should, 
however, be carefully noted in Great Britain, where looser 
practices prevail. 

It has been suggested that the large scale of American 
co-operatives is making democratic control difficult. It is 
probably true that attendance at annual general meetings 
in England is not much larger, and that even in the relatively 
small and compact English societies, the sense of responsi- 
bility of the members is far less keen than it should be. 
There are nevertheless special dangers in an oiganisation of 
wide geographical scope, heavy capitalisation, indirect 
methods of sale and great technical complexity getting into 
the hands of its salaried staff or of a small group of directors, 
however admurable their intentions. Of this, the American 
co-operatives themsdves appear sufficiently aware, and a 
number of interesting methods of incre^sii^ democratic 
support'have been worked out. Many of these are well 
worth study in England, particularly those dealing with 
scientific analyses and those calculated to promote a family 
feeling in the organisation. It may be suggested that a 
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glance at more muomantic Eni^i^ methods of requiring 
members to have a substantial financial sl^e in the under- 
taking and of circulating to them fuller balance riieet and 
other accountancy particulars than is common in America, 
might perhat>s be of some interest across the Atlantic. 

On one other point a query may be ventured. The 
elaborate manufacturing service, the insistence on quality 
rather than price, the strict cash terms and the refusal 
(general if not universal) to ddiver purdiases to the farm- 
house are all from most points of view admirable. It does 
seem possible, however, that the result has been to confine 
purdiasers to farmers whose land, stock and scale of opera- ^ 
tions warrant high-cost materials, who are already in good 
financial standing and who own their own means of trans- 
port. This may mean that a proportion of capable but 
poorly equipped farmers whom it might be desirable to help, * 
may thereby be excluded from the co-operative services, and 
that there may be soils, t3q)es of livestock and conditions of 
the market for which the highest-quality raw material is not 
economically justified. Moreover, there is some evidence 
that while members of co-operatives buy a proportion of 
their requirements from them, they also obtain, perhaps of 
necessity, a cheaper quality elsewhere. Here a rough com- 
parison of sales per memb« in English purchasing co-opera- 
tives and the group of American associations just described 
may be interesting. If retail trade is omitted and something 
is allowed for non-member patrons in Southern States as well 
as in England, the figures are somewhat as follows : 

Members. Sales. Sales per Metnber. 

£ £ 

Eastern U.S. . . 300,000 13,500,000 45 

England . 75>ooo 10,000,000 130 

The comparison is interesting if hardly conclusive, since other 
factors such as price and the retention of non-purchasing 
members on the foils are involved. 

» 

Tee Central Oil Group 

The tenn here used to describe the Ohio and Indiana 
Farm Bureau Co-operatives, the Illinois Agricultural Assod- 
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ation, the Central Co-operative Wholesale and some of the 
small puichasingkco-oparatives of Wisconsin, t ft e Midland 
Wholesale (of Wisfonsin and Minnesota) and Farmers* Union* 
Central Exchange of Minnesota, Montana and North Dakota^ 
is perhaps arbitrary and if taken literally suggests limita- 
tion of function whidi does not iif fact exi^. It has been 
chosen, however, to distinguish these associations from the 
feed group just discussed, since oil is in nearly every case 
the main cpmmodity handled and the one which gives their 
purchasing business its distinctive character, a character 
quite unlike that of British societies. The term, moreover, 
is in genoal if less comprehensive use in the literature of the 
*U.S. These groups are all in essentially agricultural areas, 
where farms are relatively large and where, thanks to this 
and to the ph}rsical character of the country, mechanisation 
•has been carried to a high point. The nature of farming, 
however, varies from the livestock and arable regions of the 
more southerly states to the essentially dairy economy of 
Wisconsin and Minnesota. The co-operatives of this group 
have, moreover, another characteristic in common, in that 
they are nearly all the fairly direct outcome of the Farm 
Bureau or some analagous movement and have retained an 
organic link with it. 

The Indiana Farm Bureau Co-operative Association and 
United Co-operatives . — ^The Indiana Farm Bureau vras 
established in 1919 and in 1922 set up a small purchasing 
department for binder twine and fertiliser. The fertiliser 
manufacturers at first refused to supply, but the bureau 
got in toudi with a copper and chemical corporation in 
Teimessee which had difficulty in disposing of its by-product 
of sulphuric acid and an agreement was reached by which 
the corporation manufactured fertilisers for ^tribution by 
the Farm Bureau. An initial attempt to carry out this dis- 
tribution through a drain of ten stores managed from the 
headquarters of the bureau proved unsaljjsfactory and was 

^ Thm or four other important federal organisations in the 
North-west central division of the country, especially that in North 
Kansas City, ^ould be included in this group, but were not directly 
studied by the author. , 
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Tq>la€ed by, a system whidi transferred distribution to the 
< hands of a series of locally controlled ind financed co- 
operatives. These were incorporated (1925) under the 
Co-operative Marketing Act and initially financed by a 
limited liabifity bond signed by the participating farmers. 
This bond was used to obtain a loan fix>m a private bank 
sufficient to finance the undertaking in its first stages. As 
this loan was paid ofi, members were creditcfd with shares 
out of dividend. These local associations are fsee to pur- 
diase from the State wholesale or elsewhere, and their price 
policies are left to their own judgment. Shares of the local 
co-operatives in the wholesale organisation have been built , 
up in the same way, and the wholesale has in turn become 
a shareholder in United Co-operatives supplying oils, tyres, 
electrical appliances and (recently) machinery. The result- 
ing federation may be compared in diaracter and scope to * 
the agricultural wholesale and local societies of a small 
European country. 

Today each county in the state has both a non-trading 
farm bureau and a local co-operative, the latter numbering 
91, nearly all with two departments, a store and an oil- and 
petrol-filling station with plant for bulk storage. Truck 
tanks for transport to the farm are usually owned by the 
county co-operative, the chassis, however, being the property 
of the driver. 

The Farm Bureaux have apjaroximately 50,000 members 
and the co-operatives 85,000. The toM business of co- 
operative purchasing organisations in the state (including 
probably a few uncoimected with the Farm Bureau) is 
estimated at £4,700,000, handling 20 per cent, of the oil 
products, 15-18 per cent, of the fertiliser, 15 per cent, of 
the feed and lOiper cent, of the seed consumed. The sales 
•of the Farm Bureau Co-operative (Wholesale) Association 
amounted to £1,164,000 in 1937, of which 32 per cent, 
represented oil, pftrol and motor supplies, 18 per cent, 
fertilisers, 15 per cent, feed and the rest miscdlanemls farm 
requirements, including coals, paint, electrical appliances, 
etc. Dividend on purchases varied with the commodity 
from ^ per cent, to i per cent. The capital of the association 
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wnoanted to £230,000, of which 68 per cent^ represented 
the ^are capitaland accumulated savings of the association * 
and the rest was in the main borrowed from the Louisville 
Bank for Co-operatives. 

The general plan of organisation has thus developed 
gradually throi^h twenty years.' The distinctive activity 
of the association and distribution of petroleum products 
Miras initiated in 1926. In that year a contact Mras made 
with one of the major oil companies of Indiana and a contract 
n^otiated to deliver oil at the prevailing market price to the 
farmers, whose investment in motor equipment Miras par- 
ticularly large. At the close of that year the supplying 
company announced that they could no longer carry on such 
a program. The Farm Bureau saw that it would be neces- 
sary to conduct their own oil business. The directors felt 
that the first step would be to make an extensiMre study of 
lubricating oils. In this study it was found that farmers 
had legal protection in the case of many of the goods they 
Mirere using, but not in that of lubricating oils. In 1927 the 
Farm Bureau introduced a bill to the Indiana State legis- 
lature to obtain a guarantee of the specifications of farm 
lubricating oils. The bill passed the house of representatiMres 
almost unanimously and went to the Senate, where it did 
not emerge from the committee stage. Failing to get legal 
protection the directors then decided to purchase only oils 
meeting their own specifications. Serious thought was then 
given to the construction of their OMvn blending plants and 
a careful study made of blending plants throughout the 
country. As a result they built one of the most modem 
blending plants in the middle west and the first shipment 
of Farm Bureau oils left the plant of the Indiana Farm 
Bureau Co-operative Association in May, 1930- 

As the service developed, the rural distribution of petro-* 
leum products became one of their principal activities, and 
bulk plants sprang up all over the statg, generally in the 
centre t>f a county so that the maximum haul from the plant 
need not be more than 20 miles, and each sendee man*could 
visit his farmer patrons at least once each week. In the 
establishing of county co-operative bulk plants, meetings 
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were first he^ with the fanners to determine the interest • 
'in the locality. A stock-selling campaign was the nesrt 
st'ep. When applications were received from 350 farmers 
(or more) an association was formed under the Co-operative 
Law and a board of directors was sdected, who then selected 
officers from tha group. The service men who were to 
distribute to patrons were not chosen as lorry drivers but 
as men known to be co-operativdy-minded. In calling upon 
patrons once each week, the service man visited ^em wdl 
ahead of the wheat-cutting time so that he could take orders 
for binder twine, in advance of seeding-time so that he could 
take orders for fertiliser, and at the time when eggs were 
hatching, so he could take orders for feed, and niunerous 
other items that the Farm Bmeau Co-operative Associations 
were handling. In every case where the bulk plants were 
built to serve the farmers with petroleum products there 
was a marked increase in the volume of the other com- 
modities the co-operative association in that area dis- 
tributed. 

From this regional experiment arose a wide co-operative 
enterprise. In the beginning when the Indiana Farm 
Bureau Co-operative Association first began the distribution 
of Farm Bureau Oils from their own plant they were working 
very closely with Michigan and Ohio in their fertiliser and 
feed programs. Very soon those states also became inter- 
ested in petroleum products, so that in the latter part of 
1930, Ohio, Michigan and Indiana formed what was known 
as the Farm Bureau Oil Company, Inc. In the year 1933 
a fourth member became affiliated with the Farm Bureau 
Oil Company, when the Pennsylvania Farm Bmeau took 
stock in the company. In the year 1936 the service was 
extended still further east, taking in the territory covered 
4 >y the Co-operative G.L.F. Farm Supplies in New Y ork and 
New Jersey, the Southern States Co-operative operating in 
Virginia and Maryland, and the Farmers’ Co-operative 
Exchang e, Raleigh, North Carolina. It was at thab time, 
Sq>tember xz, 1936, that the name of Farm Bureau Oil 
Company was l^[ally changed to the less localised title of 
United Co-operatives Inc. In the same year the United 
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*Co-opeTSitives built a plant at North Warren, Penns^vania, 
similar to the one at Indianapolis. * 

Eadi of the organisations holding shares in United Co- 
operatives appoints two directors. The .turnover is rather 
over £ 1 , 000 , 000 , of which more than two-thirds*is in oil 
products and the remainder is made up of agricultural 
hardware, roofing, fencing, small tools, motor-t}nres, etc. 
Oil is blended at the two plants and petrol is handled 
wholesale* Refining is, at any rate for some time, beyond 
the scope of the co-operatives, but inquiries are progressing 
as to improved and perhaps co-operatively organised trans- 
port from the refineries. The United Co-operatives has 
itself become a member of another federal body, National 
Co-operatives, which it is hoped will develop into a wholesale 
bu3dng agency for a wider range of commodities. 

Two other interesting developments of the Indiana Farm 
Bureau Co-operative Association which have not extended 
beyond the state have been its approach to the poultry 
industry and to the modernisation of the farmhouse. Some 
attempts to handle eggs and poultry showed that grade 
was too low for profitable business. In order to improve 
the breed a co-operative hatdiery was set up. A blood 
test of suppliers’ hens was instituted and only eggs from 
disease-free flocks were accepted at the hatchery. Chicks 
were then available for sale to other members. Patronage 
dividend was paid both to sdlers of eggs and buyers of 
diicks. The hatchery, together with the attached labora- 
tory and serum station were at first subsidised by the 
association, but now pay their way. The result has been 
an improvement in the local breed, an increase in specialised 
and eflident poultry farming and the possibility of co- 
operative handling of the product. A stast has now been 
made with turkeys. * 

The modernisation of the farm home is being promoted 
in coimection with the semi-co-operative gural dectrification 
schemes of the Federal Government. The association has 
a special department for electrical and modem plumbing 
equipment and an experimental kitchen used to provide 
meals for co-operative meetings and also to demonstrate 
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modem equij^meiit and the products of a co-op^tive flour ■ 
*n^. distinct from but dosdy linked with^e association. 

’The business activities of the assodatioir and the organ- 
ising and supervisory work of its fieldmen are supported 
by the State 'Farm Bureau with widespread propaganda 
and educational .work, carried on through farm women’s 
and youth organisations, which play a large part in popular- 
ising the co-operative movement. A farm bureau and co- 
operative newspaper, the Hoosier Farmer, so-called from 
the nickname of the Indiana agriculturist, has a circula- 
tion of 50,000 copies. The Farm Bureau also carries on 
an important insurance organisation, of which more will be 
said later, and maintains contact with the livestock, grain 
and dairy marketing co-operatives of the state. It has 
taken an alert interest in such subjects as co-operative 
locker refrigeration (carried further in Illinois, see p. 48 
below), co-operative medicine and the co-operative pro- 
duction of foodstuff. 

Two problems which the Indiana movement has not yet 
fully solved are the purchasing loyalty of the county to 
the State organisation and the granting of credit, especially 
in coimty associations and in connection with instalment 
bu3dng. 

The Ohio Farm Bureau Co-operative, though not such 
a t3rpical oil co-operative as Indiana, is a notable example 
of the connection between co-operation and the Farm 
Bureau movement, with some distinctive features. County 
Farm Bureaux were organised in the state of Ohio from 
about 1913 with a membership subscription, half of which 
went to the county and half to the State Bureau, which in 
turn affiliated to the National Farm Bureau (set up in 1919). 
The movement was largely independent of the State and 
the Agricultural Extension Service and from the first con- 
centrated on co-operative work as well as on the educational 
and political repre%:ntation of the farmer. At first most 
of the organising activity of the Farm Bureau went into 
marketing, and a number of independently registered 
marketing associations were formed handling grain, dairy 
produce, livestock, etc. Most of these survive, but not all 
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* aie attached to the Farm Bureau and some ar^of old t3^pes, 
inclined to limh members or distribute pn^t in interest* 
on shares. The Farm Bureau today, in the hands of strong 
leadership under the influence of European and Nova 
Scotian experience, has turned to a program t)f " con- 
sumers ” co-operation based on the education of members. 
This does not in fact mean any great volume of domestic 
trade but refers to the purchase of oil products, feed, seed, 
fertilisers and machinery and the provision of insurance 
and credit facilities, the latter through a separate Farm 
Bureau A^cultural Credit Corporation drawing on the 
Farm Credit Administration and operating through County 
Farm Bureau Co-operatives. Insurance, a diaracteristic 
and profitable enterprise, in which the Ohio Bureau has 
pioneered, will be dealt with in a later chapter. 

In most cases there are, as usual, twin organisations, the 
Farm Bureau and the Farm Bureau Co-operative, the latter 
a joint stock organisation in which 51 per cent, of the 
shares are held by the Farm Bureau and the remainder 
by individual farmers. These co-operatives number 82, 
with over 100,000 farmer members and customers, and are 
affiliated to the Ohio Farm Bureau Central Co-operative, 
a wholesale federation whidi in turn holds shares in the 
two wholesales covering a wider area, which have already 
been mentioned — ^United Co-operatives and National Co- 
operatives. 

The local co-operatives buy a certain quantity of grain 
and potatoes from their members and also sell the farm 
supplies already enumerated, together with electrical 
appliances and a few other domestic lines. The total 
retail trade in 1937 amounted to approximately £2,6x0,000. 
Of this about 25 per cent, represents feed, about 20 per 
cent, oil products, 15 per cent, fertilisers and the remaindet* 
hardware, seeds, madiinery, flour, etc. Purdxases of 
fertilisers axe made through the co-operative plant operated 
by SoAithem States, and of oil and tyres throng Unit^ 
Co-operatives in Indianapolis and other commodities 
throng National Co-operatives. 

Educational and inspection services are carried on by 
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the State ^ann Bureau. The accounts of all local co-* 
’ operatives are inspected monthly by ao^untants in the 
employ of the bureau, model account-books are supplied 
and new book-keepers carefully supervised. The annual 
audit is,*how^er, carried out by private certified Public 
Accountants employed by the local co-operatives. The 
State Farm Bureau has three fieldmen to each of the districts 
into which the state is divided, one concerned with insurance 
and the other two with general co-operation, their duties 
being to inspect, discuss difficulties, recruit and transfer 
staff and promote co-operative propaganda and education. 
This has been worked out in a fairly elaborate form. 
Advisory Councils have been formed consisting of twelve 
families each, the leaders of which meet in a monthly 
advisory conference. The subjects are co-operative organi- 
sation and the improvement of rural life. Monthly area 
conferences of co-operative managers are also held, as are 
the meetings of young peoples' organisations, which are 
regarded as providing the seed ground of co-operative 
staffing and leadership. Young employees are further 
trained by conferences, at whidi they are addressed by 
managers on technical subjects, and by correspondence 
courses and three-day schools for book-keepers and other 
specialised workers. A monthly magazine is publi^ed, 
Ohio Farm Bureau News. 

The lUmois AgricuUurdl AssodaHon, though it has not 
retained the name, is, in fact, the culminating organisation 
of the Illinois County Farm Bmreaux, numbering 97, with 
72,000 members. The co-operative services of the Associa- 
tion are carried on through a number of "associated 
companies” dealing with fruit, live-stock, dairy produce 
and grain marketing, usually on behalf of local units, in- 
surance (life, fire, windstorm and automobile), farm supply, 
the provision of serum and auditing. The local units are 
in some cases, paaticularly am<mg the marketing groups, 
co-operatives of independent origin. Many, howevef, have 
been formed by and are closely related to the local Farm 
Bureau. This is secured by issuing three classes of iffiares 
— Ordinary, which according to State law carry one vote 
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*for each share (but the number of shares i^^ued to 
member is usu^y in accordance with business done ai^d* 
in no case «ceMs 5 per cent, of the total), A Pieferen^. 
which are issued to anyone, with the* object of raising 
cajutal, and bear interest up to 8.per coit., and B Flreference, 
which are held by the local Farm Buaeau in sufficient 
volume to give complete control of the co-operative but 
do not draw interest. In the same way the local co- 
operatives subscribe for ordinary shares in the central 
company " associated ” with the Illinois Agricultural 
Association, which has, however, a controlling voice in its 
, management. The avowed object is a single interchange- 
able directorate, managing the Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion itself and all its " associated companies ". In a 
different way it controls eleven of these companies by 
means of the Illinois Agricultural Service Company, which 
is a subsidiary of the association and which supplies man- 
agerial services to the associated companies. 

A critic might object that democratic control is of a very 
attenuated character, that the co-operatives have been sul> 
ordinated to the political and professional group, to whose 
resources they make a considerable though indirect con- 
tribution, and even that they are used as an attraction to 
draw new members into its fold, since membership is 
restricted, or in some cases a more substantial share of 
co-operative profit is paid to the co-operative member 
who is also member of a farm bureau. Against this must 
be set the advantage of grouping together all activities 
making for " better farming, better business and better 
living ", and the fact that other co-operatives — notably 
the socialist consumers’ movement of Belgium — ^have 
successfully practised for years a similar interlacing of 
functions, though with rather less concentration of authority." 

The Illinois Farm Supply Company was organised in 1927 
and today (1939) handles fuels, motor «ils, greases, tyres, 
so3ra bean oil, paints, feeds and other' farm supplies to a 
total retail value of a little under £3,000,000, sold through 
its local organisations, of whidi by far the most important 
were 64 county service companies. The main business 
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in an area of mechanised arable farming is in oil products ? 
* is being taken up, but fertilisers, tools and machiney 
are at present little handled, though there'is a department 
of the association concerned with soil improvement. The 
Supply Company operates solely on a brokerage basis, 
hiring storage accommodation when necessary. It has 
recently acquired water terminals in connection with river 
transport, and manufactures paint from soya bean oil, 
but has no other investments in plant or property. Total 
capital amounted in 1938 to approximately £163,000, 
almost wholly provided by shares and accumulated profits. 
Local associations are also capitalised by their own members 
but are accustomed to borrow from the Bank for Co- 
operatives during the period of their peak load. Credit is 
granted in the case of oil products by lorry drivers, on 
their personal responsibility, with the provision that, after 
thirty days, interest on overdue accounts is deducted from 
their commission. Another “ associated company ”, Illinois 
Equipment Company, handled approximately £5,000 worth 
of dairy and petrol station equipment in 1938, while another, 
the Illinois Farm Bureau Serum Association, sold serum 
and virus used as a protection against cholera and other 
diseases of swine. The non-commercial Soil Improvement 
Department, already mentioned, was engaged in testing 
samples of rock, espemally limestone, advising on purchases 
and negotiating freights and prices. 

An interesting development which may perhaps be 
included among agricultural supply services is the forma- 
tion in rural districts of local co-operative cold storage 
locker associations. These offer the farmer members the 
services of a competent butcher for killing the meat which 
they propose to consume in their own households, the 
•carcases being afterwards hung in refrigerated lockoa 
rented by the individual member but situated in a specially 
constructed buildhig at the nearest country town. 

• 

The-State of Wisconsin is remarkable for the general high 
level of co-operative development. It is claimed that 
there are co-operatives in every village, that every farmer 
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is a member and that a very considerable proportion of 
farm business passes through coK>perative ha^. On the 
other hand, theile is no large feda:ation operating exclt^ 
sively in the state. Farm Bureaux and Fanners* Unions 
exist, but have not played a decisive part. Co-opoative 
development should rather be traced to t^e prevalence of 
prosperous mixed farms of medium size, with predominant 
dairying interests, strong Scandinavian traditions and the 
activities pi the University and Extension Service in pro- 
moting education for co-operation by short courses and 
rural life conferences and on Folk High School lines. On 
^ the supply side there are a number of detached petroleum 
and agricultural requirements groups, some of them handling 
domestic goods. These include the Farmers’ Union with 
headquarters in the neighbouring state of Minnesota. The 
largest and most interesting group is perhaps the Central 
Co-operative Wholesale, Superior, and its affiliated associa- 
tions, set up in 1917 in a predominantly Finnish community. 
It is the only rural co-operative movement in the United 
States, the business of which appears to be predominantly 
in domestic goods. Of turnover in 1937, 65 per cent, was 
described as “ general merchandise ”, and this did not 
include bakery and coffee. The largest single department 
remained, however, that handling oil products. The whole- 
sale sells to some 170 local societies, of which 94 are share- 
holding members, and has a turnover of approximately 
£640,000, while the turnover of purchasing societies is 
approximately £1,350,000. The group has a high reputa- 
tion for business capacity and co-operative zeal, and apart 
from the emphasis on oil products, is probably nearer to 
certain European models, particularly the Finnish, than 
any other in the United States. • 

■J 

The State of Minnesota claims the first co-operative oil 
association in the United States, Cottonwood, founded in 
1921, and about 10 per cent, of the oil products sold in the 
State today pass through co-operative hands. Co-operative 
supply of requirements, principally oil products, is carried 
on by several groups, the most important of which are the 
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Midland Co-operative Wholesale, with some member^p 
in Wiscon^, and the Farmers' Union, with substantial 
fnembership in North Dakota, Wisconsin and Montana 
and performing wholesale services for organisations in South 
Dakota> Of these, the Midland is roughly of the same 
type as the Cfntral Wholesale, Superior, since it is an 
aggregation of independent local societies (in this case 
primarily oil societies), with a left wing, consumer " ideo- 
logy", but without a corresponding farmer’s professional 
association as in the case, of the various Farm Bureau 
co-operatives. The Farmers’ Union, on the other hand, is, 
in origin, a farmers’ professional and political organisation, 
which either founded or took over from a similar but un-' 
successful organisation, " Farmers’ Equity ’’, a network of 
co-operative associations affiliated to their appropriate 
centrals and handling grain, livestock and other products. 
The Farmers’ Union is slightly larger than the midland, 
even if sales of requirements alone are considered — much 
larger if marketing activities are included. The Central 
Co-operative Wholesale, Wisconsin, also covers part of the 
state, while the Farm Bureau Service Company undertakes 
wholesaling on a comparatively modest scale and some of 
the creameries and grain devators also handle supplies — 
indeed, the largest single supplier of agricultural require- 
ments, exdusive of oil, is a creamery federation. 

The Fanners’ Union Central Exchange, with headquarters 
in Minnesota, was created and owned by the Farmers’ 
Union Terminal (grain marketing) Association for the sale 
of binder twine. Beginning work in 1927, it took up the 
sale of other artides, induding coal, feed and oil, and 
promoted the formation of local co-operative oil associations. 
In 1931 it was Reorganised as a separate co-operative organi- 
sation with a shareholding membership of some 240 local 
associations, with voting rights based on the number of 
their membership^and share capital for the most part built 
up out of retained surpluses. Each local assodationi is a 
folly, devdoped co-operative with share capital and the 
role of one man one vote, but there are also brandi filling 
stations without local controL The Exchange itsdf is 
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fitumced to the extent of not quite 50 per cent, by share 
caintal, surplus and reserves, and has total assets of approxi- 
mately £i 6 $,ooo. The sales for 1937, including certain 
retail sales, were approximately £900,000, of which the 
greater part was in automobile supplies. It has its^own oil 
blending and compounding plant at South Saint Paul. The 
only other considerable item is about £85,000 for farm 
machinery, either purchased from recognised manufacturers 
and sold under the trade brands, or in some cases specially 
designed and manufactured for sale under a "co-op" 
brand. The Exchange has its own auditing system and 
^ pays considerable attention to education, partly for its own 
employees, partly for members of the Farmers' Union. 

The Midland Co-operative Wholesale was formed in 1937 
to buy oil products wholesale. It was without share capital, 
funds being accumulated gradually out of surplus. All 
earnings have for a number of years been left in the 
organisation but credited to the purchasing association by 
means of certificates of indebtedness. In 1934 this was 
converted into share capital, each member association 
being expected to take up five £20 shares of common stock 
with one additional share for every fifty members. If 
an association has earned more than its required amount 
of common stock, the excess is converted into preferred 
stock and forms part of a revolving fund repayable at the 
end of five years. The wholesale is governed by a meeting 
of ddegates chosen by the member associations, which 
number 152. The area served is divided into districts, each 
no minating a director and also having its own advisory 
board. Delegate meetings of the association in each district 
are held quarterly. The wholesale has offices at Minneapolis 
and Milwaukee, and its own oil-Uending plant. Its trade 
in 1936 stood at something over £600,000, of which all 
but some small items of wire, paint, etc., represented oil 
products and automobile supplies. The yrholesale, together 
with two other co-operative wholesales, obtain supplies on 
special terms from a refinery in Oklahoma, whidi grants to 
co-operative purchasers a share in profits and the presence 
of an auditor and chemist to look after their interests. 
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Recently tl^ wholesale has undertaken the sale of dptnestit 
flectiical equipment, and in 1939 it experimented further 
with the opening of a chain of z8 stores selling household 
goods. Funds have been raised locally sufficient to finance 
each lobal store and its share of wholesale trade. The 
store is entirely«stocked with goods by the wholesale, which 
appoints the staff after consultation with a local committee. 
The store, unlike the oil association, is not at present an 
independent co-operative. This is a development of the 
consumer outlook of the movement, of its sympathy with 
the Co-operative League of America, of whidi it is a lead- 
ing member, and with European co-operative movements,, 
especially the Swedi^. For the rest, the wholesale has 
a strong educational department, working through " cir- 
cuit schools ”, “ neighbour nights ”, district conferences, 
managers' conferences, correspondence courses, publications 
and films. It conducts an auditing department which is 
gradually pulling up the efficiency of the small and not 
always expertly run locals of which it is composed. This 
is a joint service run by the Midland Wholesale and the 
big creamery federation, "Land 0’ Lakes” (see p. 55). 
It is active in promoting credit unions, not at present, 
however, very numerous, and is studpng the initiation of 
co-operative health work, probably in the form of hospital 
contributory schemes. 

As an inventory of farm purchasing co-operatives with a 
primary interest in oil, the foregoing is incomplete. It 
may, however, give some idea of the structure of such 
organisations, their general outlook and the problems they 
confront. They form a group which has no real counterpart 
in any other <X)untty. This is true in respect of the com- 
modity handled ; the link, on the one hand, with a farm 
political organisation and, on the other, with a body pro- 
moting a politi^l-sodal consumer ideology ; and the 
peculiar mixture of wholesale and retail organisaticfti. Not 
all the memboe of the group exhibit all these characteristics ; 
some are common to all. The strength of the movement 
is in the fact that it has grown spontaneously to fill a 
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Teal need, in its enthusiasm, its educational work, its in- 
teresting thou§^ sometimes incomplete experiments in • 
federal democracy and its "all-in" policy which gioui» 
all the economic, political and social needs of the farmer 
in a sin§^ organisation. . • 

Its problems appear to be the extent, to which it is 
involved in politics — whether a co-operative organisation 
has been called in to support a political movement. Or a 
political movement is being tentatively created to promote 
a co-operative idea — and the semi-mystical belief in the 
value of " consumer co-operation " with the risk of, on the 
one hand, an insufficiently close link between agricultural 
purchasing and marketing and, on the other, of a somewhat 
forced attempt to push the retailing of domestic goods. 

In the matter of internal operations, the oil association of 
the centre gives more credit than the feed association of 
the east, though not more than would be considered per- 
missible in England. Operating costs are considerably 
higher than in England, but with the difference in the 
product handled, there is no real virtue in the comparison. 
The purchasing loyalty of the local association to the group 
is not perfect, but this is often only to say that the relation- 
ship is one of give and take rather than contractual rigidity. 

Reference has already been made to the allegiance of 
this group to educational or trading organisations covering 
more than one state. United Co-operatives has been fully 
described in connection with the Indiana Farm Bureau 
from whidi it took its rise. The construction of a co-opera- 
tive oil refinery at Phillipsburg, Kansas, as a subsidiary 
to the Consumers’ Co-operative Association of that state, 
but with the intention of selling to oth«: wholesales, may 
be regarded as an extension of the same udea. National 
Co-operatives, Inc., was organised as long ago as 1933 with • 
United Co-operatives and a group of large purchasing 
associations, including many of those ^dready described, 
as its members. It was intended both to exercise political 
pressure on behalf of co-operation and to make bulk pur- 
chases of oil and other commodities on commission. It 
suffered hom overradvertisement and indifferent initial 
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management, \iducih was later dianged. It has so far dealt 
^nainly in agricultural requirements. In 1939 four of the 
large wholesales joined to estahli^ a corporation known 
as American Co-operatives, Inc., for the manufacture of 
farm eqtiipihent. The Farm Security Administration (which 
is oigaged m odiabilitating derdict or poverty-stricken 
areas) advanced about £65,000 to build and equip a factory 
in West Virginia, and the first article to be turned out will 
be a tractOT. • 

The proper relation of aU the national bodies described 
was outlined in general terms at a formal meeting of the 
supporters of United Co-operatives in 1938 : 

That the Co-operative League of the U.S.A. be recognised by all 
as the voice of all types of organised consumers' cooperation, that 
the Cooperative Council be recognised as the nation-wide clearing 
house of farm cooperatives, that these groups work with each other 
and help each other so far as practical, that United Cooperatives, 
Inc., for the most part limit its field of activity to the handling of 
goods ordinarily known as farm production supplies, that these 
supplies be put out under the Unico brand which is owned by United 
Co-operatives and that National Co-operatives, Inc., continue to 
sponsor co-operative distribution of ultimate consumer goods 
under the Co-op. brand. 


CO-OFERATIVE MARKETING 

Dairy Produce 

The co-operative marketing of dairy produce is both 
the oldest and, as concerns volume of business, the most 
important brandi of co-operative marketing in the United 
States.^ It indudes 2,400 associations, 700,000 members 
and nearly £140,000,000 turnover. It b^ian in the second 
half of the nineteenth century with the establidiment of 
numerous butter- and cheese-making groups, often by 
Swiss or Scandinavian settlers, especially in the northern 
states of Wisconsjjn, Minnesota and Iowa. These associa- 
tions were often small and their structure primitive, but 
the aggr^te volume of business was considerable and most 

* During the first quarter of the twentietti century it \ras surpassed 
for a time by grain and even frnit. 
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61 them hav6 survived to this day, to be drawn gradually 
into federations like the well-known Land o’ Even 

now more than half the membership and trade of the 
co-operative dairy movement is concentrated in the north 
central area. . • 

A dairy movement of a different type has, however, 
grown up round the large cities. This is concerned with 
the sale of liquid milk and its scale is fixed by the volume 
of city demand. Many of the societies and federations 
engaged in this business are simple bargaining organisations 
whose claim to undertake co-operative marketing is not 
po^haps much stronger than that of the Milk Marketing 
Board of England or the bargaining committee of the 
National Farmers’ Union which preceded it. Many, how- 
ever, perform wholesaling and assembling services or 
provide plant for the manufacturers of surplus. 

A good deal of confusion exists in the dairy market- 
ing movement. Many small societies are unfederated or 
even unincorporated. Many bargaining and manufacturing 
groups which appear complementary are in fact unrelated, 
though they may influence one another. Rival co-operative 
groups not infrequently coexist. Some bargaining organisa- 
tions have or desire to have the support of statutory powers 
for the enforcement of prices and the bestowal of such 
powers depends in the first instance on State legislature and 
in the second on the Supreme Court. The whole field 
carmot be adequately covered, but a short description of 
perhaps the best-known federation of manufacturing dairies. 
Land o’ Lakes Creameries, Minnesota, and of the best- 
known bargaining and surplus control organisation, the 
New York Dairymen’s League, with notes on similar 
organisations elsewhere, may perhaps make the picture 
reasonably dear.^ * 

Land o’ Lakes Cseameries ^ 

Thd area in which this great federation flourishes is 
Minnesota Northern Wisconsin, a district of iimumer- 
iThe «vwiBi«ii»rn.We Califomian dairy movement is omitted for 
reaamis already ex{dained. 
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able lakes, which give the federation its name, and of family 
farms given up to specialised dairying. A hard climate 
means that summer production is nearly double that of 
the winter months, and the general conditions, as well as 
much of the population, are Scandinavian. 

The first creameries and cheese factories were organised 
locally about 1890. Most of them were on a shardiolding 
basis ; one man one vote was universal, but' in some cases 
share values were high, and as old members have retired 
from farming it has not always been easy to bring new 
suppliers into membership. At first the creameries had a 
fairly good market for their produce in the eastern states, 
but after 1900 the advent of the farm separator led gradually 
to the establishment of big central plants making butter 
from farm-separated cream. These were not under co- 
operative management and with their greater control of 
the market offered formidable competition to the local 
creamery. Co-operative creameries, indeed, had merdy 
sold their product through private jobbers and wholesalers. 
The problem was studied both by co-operators and at one 
of the universities, and in 1919 the organisation of what 
were in effect county marketing assodations, was begun. 
In 1921 the newly formed Department of Agriculture of 
the State of Mitmesota called a conference to consider a 
federation covering the whole State, and Land o' Lakes 
creameries was incorporated in the same year, to serve the 
dairy districts of Miimesota and Wisconsin. 

At first Land o’ Lakes restricted itself to improving the 
effidency of member creameries and arranging bulk ship- 
ments and redudions of freight. A butter sales depart- 
ment was opened in 1923, but it was not till 1930 that 
brandi offices and warehouses were set up and sales made 
• direct to retail shops and markets. Quality has been 
raised and maintained at a high levd by inspection of 
individual creameries (carried on by the Federal State 
Inspection Department, in collaboration with the Associa- 
tion), by the education of members and by the institution 
of a central laboratory s^vice. Sales were promoted by 
advertisement and the use of the brand name. In 1928 the 
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hiarketing program was extended to eggs wd poultry, 
including turkesrs, and in the following year feedi^-stu% * 
were handled. In 1933 ^ agreement was reached with 
the National Cheese Producers’ Federation of Wisconsin 
whereby Land o’ Lakes took over the marketing df cheese 
on behalf of the Federation. . 

Land o' Lakes Creameries now covers not only Minnesota 
and Wisconsin but also parts of Michigan and North Dakota. 

It absorbs perhaps 20 per cent, of the milk of the district 
and naturally a higher proportion of that going into manu- 
facture. The local creameries and cheese factories take up 
one £5 share in the Land 0’ Lakes for each 50,000 lbs. of 
butter produced annually, and each exercises one vote at 
general meetings. The S3rstem of government is, however, 
slightly elaborated, since the area is divided into regions 
each with a district board of directors ; these district 
boards in turn select a member for the central board, 
whose election is confirmed at the annual general meeting. 
District associations are financed by small deductions 
firom the monthly butter settlements. Each creamery is 
bound by a membership and marketing agreement to 
make all except local sales through the central. Butter 
and cheese and other articles are forwarded to central 
depots in Minneapolis, Duluth and Chicago. All supplies 
are pooled. Creameries receive an advance payment and 
the balance after sale (usually monthly), less a deduction 
of i cent per lb. butter which goes to form a Revolving 
Fund against which creameries receive certificates running 
for two years and bearing interest at 6 per cent. This 
constitutes the main source of capital. Most of them pay 
their farmer members daily and some make advances. 
Not all rati carry such considerable financeng of members 
on their own resources and these depend on Land o’ Lakes, * 
which has greater facilities for borrowing, both from the 
Bank for Co-operatives and private banks, and has also 
co nsiderable reserves; Sales, which cover butter, cheese, 
dried milk, casein, cream, ice-cream and laboratory by- 
products, are effected nu^y through the central’s own 
stores and warehouses in the lea ding United States markets, 
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deliveries bcpg made by Land o' Lakes lorries. In smaller 
ipaikets the central maintains offices and agents only and 
sells to retailers and jobbers. In the last few years the 
central has stored butter on a large scale for the Govern- 
ment as a measure related to the control of output. This 
is being gradually released in exdiange for the rdief coupons 
of the unemployed, but its presence is abnormal (though 
temporarily advantageous to the central) and its Ultimate 
effect on the market uncertain. In the poultry department 
a fair quantity of produce is received direct from the indivi- 
dual fanner, payment being similarly direct. The supply 
of feed has already been mentioned (p. 57). In addition, 
seed, fertilisers, flour for individuals and machinery, box- 
wood, parchment, etc., for member creameries is purchased 
wholesale and the central carries on various services sudi 
as cooperage and the production of ice mainly, however, 
for its own use. A dividend on purchase is paid on all 
sales by the central to the members. 

The scale and prosperity of Land 0’ Lakes have been 
outstanding and its future seems assured. It has still to 
contend with the problem of too numerous local creameries, 
both co-operative and private, and it is seeking to carry out, 
by persuasion and pressure, something like the rationalisa- 
tion achieved by statutory powers in Ireland— that is 
the liquidation of redundant private creameries and the 
amalgamation of redundant co-operatives. 

If Land o’ Lakes is the most finished example of a creamery 
federation in the central and eastern U.S., it by no means 
exhausts the record of the manufacturing dairy on co- 
operative principles in the United States. In Wisconsin the 
numerous small cheese factories were originally built with- 
out shares or rincoiporation, for the most part by direct 
labour, while a small subscription all round covered the 
costs of vats and other equipment. The methods, however, 
were rough and ceady. Not all the dieese-makers were 
experts, and some of the product is only fit for salb to the 
manufiicturers of melted cheese. The tendency today is 
towards consolidation and federation. Small factories are 
closed or converted into dwelling-houses for the former 
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(hcese-maker, now transformed into a lorry^drivei’ con- 
veying milk on contract to the better-equipped centraj 
creamery. Local federations exist or are in the making, 
through a central butter marketing organisation, uncon- 
nected with Land o’ Lakes. • * 

In Illinois, which is not a typical dairying state, the most 
important co-operative dairying enterprise has arisen from 
the attempt to regulate liquid prices. Some years ago a 
strike of liquid milk producers in certain towns resulted in 
the setting up of creameries. These handled a large volume 
of milk for a few weeks, after whidi the distributors of 
liquid milk yielded in the matter of price and producers 
returned to their former outlet. The creameries then went 
out and secured cream producers as shareholders, thus 
paying off the cost of installation, which had been financed 
by loans from the Illinois Agricultural Association. The 
creameries, grouped in a federation with some 20,000 mem- 
bers and salesof about ;^400,ooo, are nowengaged in collecting 
cream two or three times a week by lorries, which they own 
or hire, and in manufacturing butter. Grade is determined 
by Government inspectors and the higher grades sold 
locally under a registered mark. Inferior qualities are sold 
on the market. Summer production is double that of the 
winter months, but with cold storage and exchange between 
creameries, a regular all-the-year-round supply can be 
maintained. 

In Indiana, again not a typical dairying state, there are 
seven creameries, all of fair size, which are members of the 
Mid-West Producers' Creameries with membership in Midii- 
gan, Illinois and Tennessee, and an output of nearly 
25,000,000 lbs. of butter. In Ohio the old type of Swiss 
dieese factories in districts settled by Swiss emigrants is 
failing before the competition of the condensed milk plant 
and no effort has been made to find a modem co-operative 
substitute. The list of such local developments and modi- 
ficatiofts could be prolonged. 

In 1938 Land o' Lakes, Illinois Producers' Creameries and 
six similar federations in the middle west joined to form a 
Dairy Products Marketing Association with headquarters 
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in Chicago.^ This association secured a loan from the 
^nimodity Credit Corporation and set out to regulate the 
price by purchasing and cold storing butter. This will be 
sold to commercial buyers if prices warrant and will other- 
wise be told to the Federal Surplus Commodity Corporation 
and distributed* in relief in the manner already noted in 
connection with Land o' Lakes. 

Milk Bargaining Associations , 

In some cases milk bargaining associations exercise no 
other function besides bargaining ; in oth^, although their 
primary function may not be manufacture, they have built 
up extensive plant “ to take care of the surplus ”. Probably 
the best-known and most notable of these organisations is 
the Dairymen’s Let^ite Co-operative AssocitOion of New 
York. A league promoting the general welfare of the 
industry existed from 1906. In 1911, however, disgust 
with dealers’ prices suddenly fused the dairymen of the 
state into concerted action, and a successful milk strike 
resulted in a vigorous organisation, which not only negotiated 
the price, but fortified its position by the acquisition of 
premises capable of handling the surplus to liquid require- 
ments. The organisation now consists of some 38,000 
members and handles about 50 per cent, of the milk coming 
into the New York market both from New York State and 
from the other states bordering on the dty. Some is 
pasteurised and delivered to the consumer, some sold 
treated or untreated to wholesalers, some processed. 
Membership is based on a contract to supply. No shares 
are subscribed, but a deduction of 5 cents per 100 lbs. of 
mUk is made on all payments due to suppliers and is credited 
to members in^he form of share certificates bearing interest 
at 6 per cent, and repayable in ten years' time, or earlier in 
exceptional circumstances. If not repaid after ten years, 
interest falls to 5 j)er cent. Such certificates may be .sold, 
preferably to the League or another member. Other deduc- 
tions, not credited as share capital, cover the cost of organiza- 
tion and processing. Some advances are made to members. 
For purposes of government, eadi member has one vote. 
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*rhe area is divided into electoral districts, each sending one 
delegate to the meetings at which twenty-four ^directors are 
dected (eight each year) for the twenty-four elector^ 
districts. In addition, each electoral district has regular 
meetings, up to twelve annually, to discuss the afiaits of the 
association. An active women’s section has done much 
for the social and propagandist side of these meetings. 

The total value of sales in the year 1937-38 amounted to 
;^i2,ooo,ooo. Rather more than half represented sales 
through plants owned by the League, the remainder being 
sales to dealers on league contract terms. Of the total, 57 
per cent, was sold Liquid, 25 per cent, as cream, 10 per cent, 
as butter and the remainder in ice-cream, evaporated milk, 
etc. Cheese represented *02 per cent. 

A pool price is paid on all milk delivered, whether it is 
sold on contract to a liquid milk dealer or transferred to a 
co-operative butter or cheese plant, and no limit is set to 
the amount which each member may deliver, while each 
member is under contract to deliver all the milk he produces. 
The pool price is naturally lower than that offered by 
dealers anxious to compete for liquid milk only and not 
concerned to accept surplus, but in spite of the latter dis- 
advantage to the supplier there has been in recent years 
a tendency to break away from the League for the sake of 
the higher price. The position was in fact that of the 
Scottish Milk Agency before the advent of the Marketing 
Boards, and the counter-move was similar. A State order 
was secured establishing a fixed pooled price for all suppliers, 
whether selling through the Dairymen’s League or not. 
This order was challenged in the courts and at first dedared 
unconstitutional. A reversal of this decision was, however, 
secured in the summer of 1939. This ruling will have 
important repercussions on other states where r^ulation of • 
prices is being attempted or contemplated. 

In New England, also a region of specialised milk pro- 
duction with a large internal market in Boston and other 
cities, the position is more complex, though the under- 
lying problem of the price difference between liquid and 
manufactured outlets is the same. For some years after 
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its incqiporation in 193Z, an oiganisation, New England 
Dairies, similar in character to the DauTmen’s League of 
New York, controlled 75 per cent, of the milk supply, whole- 
saling and numufactuiing, but not retailing. Its member- 
ship consisted of a number of co-operative creameries, mostly 
small and mostly in Vermont, and a larger number of 
individual farmers who used it as a bargaining organisation. 
The association had, further, built certain creameries and 
collecting-points of its own to deal with individuals who 
were not members of a local co-operative. 

From 1933 onwards the price was regulated by a form of 
compulsory pooling similar to that existing in England 
and now reinstated in New York. Dealers paid a uniform 
basic rate to the supplier and in the case of milk sold liquid 
or for certain otho: profitable outlets were expected to pay 
the difference to the pool. Many objections were raised, 
prosecutions resulted and considerable sums were paid into 
court pending the decision of the Supreme Court. In 1936 
the intransigeance of the dealers was countered by an 
attempted boycott of the offenders by New England Dairies. 
The organisation, however, had apparently attempted some- 
thing beyond its strength, for in the upshot a majority of 
its own members broke away, formed a new bargaining 
organisation. New England Milk Producers' Association, 
and accq>ted the dealers’ price for liquid milk, whidi was, 
for the time at least, higher than that which New England 
Dairies, burdened by surplus, was able to offer. As a result, 
the association was left with not more than 35 per cent, of 
New England milk, with costly plant which it could not run 
to capacity and without the levy on liquid milk sales with 
which it had formerly subsidised manufacture. It seems 
for the time atjeast to have reverted to price differentiation 
and the fixing of mavimnwi quantity for which the liquid 
{nice was payable. This precarious position was rriieved 
by the decision qf the Supreme Court in June, 1939, by 
whidh a universal price pooling system in New England was 
once more made possible. 

New England Dairies has no share capital. Farmers 
become members by signing a contract to supply and to 
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fiennit the association to deduct a levy of 10 cents per cwt. 
of whidi 7 cents are used for operating expensed and 3 cents 
placed to reserve. This levy is entered in the member^ 
name as part of a revolving fund repayable in ten years. 
Local co-operatives act on bel^ of their members) paying 
the same price and receiving the same leyy, out of which 
they retain a fixed working mai^. The association obtains 
further capital on loan from the Bank for Co-operatives. 
Members '^ho are not also members of a local co-operative 
have been organised into groups, controlling the branch 
creamery of the association to which they deliver, and the 
group, like the local co-operative, elects a delegate to the 
general meeting of the association. 

Several smaller independent co-operative groups exist in 
New England, handling perhaps 10 per cent, of the supplies, 
of which the most interesting is United Farmers, a successful 
group of creameries carrying through all stages in the 
collecting, processing and retailing of milk. 

The history of price bargaining, co-operative handling 
and legal price regulation in New York and New England 
is instructive. It shows the difiiculty of finding a purely 
co-operative solution of the marketing problem where dealers 
compete strongly with co-operatives and an unmanageable 
surplus exists to depress the market. The eventual sur- 
render to statutory control is not one which co-operators 
would desire, and it has its own dangers — ^the lack of control 
over the consumers’ price, the temptation to fix the pro- 
ducer’s price too high, the danger of an excessive margin — 
but other countries besides the Eastern United States have 
been unable to avoid it. At least the strong co-operative 
substructure should make for democratic responsibility and 
an intelligent attitude to margins. « 

In Illinois a number of local milk bargaining associations 
exist and some also engage in assembling and delivmng 
wholesale. Some, like the important Pu|e Milk Association 
of Qiicago, are on a "non-stock” basis, while 22, with 
about 20,000 members, are on a shardiolding basb affiliated 
to the Illinois Milk Marketing Association. The value of 
milk sold through this particular group was about ^£4,400,000 
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in 1938. The Pure Milk Association, which controls about 
^o per cent? of the Chicago milk supplies, undertakes some 
collection, but its main function is to carry out a biennial 
bargain with private distributors and to promote the con- 
sumption of milk and milk products by advertisement and 
propaganda. The association has had its vicissitudes, and 
in 1939 was at war on two fronts — ^with the trade unions of 
lorry drivers and roundsmen, and with the private distribu- 
tors, who were bringing legal action against the co-operative 
for alleged restraint of trade. In Wisconsin, similar milk 
bargaining associations exist round most consuming centres. 
Some also distribute and in one city a consmners' dairy 
exists which buys milk direct from individual farmers and 
butter and cheese from their co-operatives. 

A good example of co-operative city milk supply uncom- 
plicated by statutory pooling schemes is afforded by the 
Tv>m Cities Milk Producers’ Association, supplying to St. 
Paul and Minneapolis. In estimating the success of this 
organisation it should be remembered that Minnesota is 
primarily a butter- and cheese-making state and that the 
Twin Cities, though it only carries a limited quantity of 
surplus itself, works alongside the great Land o’ Lakes 
creamery federation, which is entirely devoted to manu- 
factured dairy produce. Twin Cities was formed in 1916. 
Farmers, on entering, sign a contract pledging the delivery 
of their whole output of milk and authorising the association 
to pay up shares of ;^io each by means of deductions of 
5 per cent, from the monthly milk cheques due to the member. 
The present membership is about 6,500. The society 
draws from an irregular area, of which the greatest radius is 
about 40 miles from the consuming centre, but while con- 
trolling 90 per cent, of the milk supplies of the Twin 
Cities, does not control nearly all the milk produced in its 
own area. It has 12 receiving and processing plants and 
makes all deliveijes by road. Milk is sold, untreated, to 
retailers, the association having decided that retailing would 
be tmprofitable and would dangerously antagonise other 
dealers unless at least 65' per cent, of the trade could be 
secured from the outset. As the assodatiqn accepts all 
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ncmbers milk, it has a considerable surjdus, partly seasonal, 
whidi during recent years has slightly exceededfliquid sales. 
This is sold in as many as twenty-six forms qualities^ 
nearly al\mys outside the State of Minnesota. A pool price 
is paid with a small transport ^deduction against the more 
distant suppliers. The consumers’ price is ^ed by n^[otia- 
tion. Advances are not infrequently made to members, 
including a few considerable loans for the reconditioning of 
premises, repayable in twenty months. The turnover in 
1938 was over £1,500,000. In spite of its good management 
and generally prosperous record. Twin Cities is feeling the 
pressure of milk coming in from a distance by modem 
transport methods, sometimes from unaffiliated but still 
co-operative creameries. 

SfinneapoUs has also produced one of the not very numer- 
ous co-operative milk retailing associations of the United 
States. The Franklyn Co-operative Creamery grew out of 
a roundsmen’s strike, which was followed by the formation 
of a co-operative owned jointly by the roundsmen and the 
customers, most of them householders with trade union 
interests. The association has functioned successfully on a 
moderate scale for a number of years. 

Livestock Marketing 

Livestock follows dairy marketing in importance if the 
number of farmers (over 600,000) affected be accepted as the 
test. Turnover, whidi amounts to roughly £65,500,000 is, 
however, less than in grain and a little less than that in 
fruit. Livestock marketii^ is carried on through a rela- 
tively restricted number (926) of co-operative associations. 
This figure is practically the same as in 1921, thou§^ busi n ess 
has nearly trebled. In the intervening years, associations 
multiplied rapidly, only to diminish in numbers with almost 
equal swiftness, while tumovor fluctuated in no definite 
rdation to the diange in the number qj societies. Mean- 
while, membership remained little altered until 1935, when 
a rapid rise took place. The explanation of these seen^ 
inmiisig tencie.s is that the great depression, though effective, 
was not the sole agent at work. Livestock marketing vras 

• . 
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consciously thought out for the U.S.A. as a whole when about 
X921, the National Livestock Producers’ Association was 
set up. The organisation was to be in three tiers and small 
local shipping associations affiliated to livestock commission 
associations at the terminal markets undertook the bulk of 
the trade. But " ns hard-surfaced roads were built from 
terminal markets into the country, as swiftly moving trucks 
brought transportation service to the farms, 'and as packers 
began direct bu 3 nng in the country, the shipping associations 
disappeared one by one Their place was taken, with 
varying degrees of completeness, by the terminal marketing 
agencies which they had themselves built up. These now 
number 28, all on a large scale. 

The existence of federations without federal members is 
not without problems, which will be considered later. There 
has, moreover, been a marked decline in the importance of 
the big terminal markets themselves, which may necessitate 
a further modification of co-operative practice. In addition 
there exist a certain number of country associations selling 
direct to slaughter-houses (“ packers ”), a number of co- 
operatives dealing in store cattle only, sometimes linked to 
a commission agency, a few co-operative auctions (a new 
development) and one co-operative slaughter-house on a 
fairly large scale. A National Livestock Marketing Associa- 
tion with offices in Chicago, whidi has succeeded the original 
Producers' Association, provides leadership and a variety of 
non-commercial services for the movement, including a 
diannel through which credit may pass from the Bank for 
Co-operatives and other sources to co-operatives and, for 
some purposes, to individuals. 

The bulk of co-operative, as of other trade, is naturally in 
frit cattle. Thf trade in store cattle is, however, of particular 
interest, as little seems to have been attempted in this line 
in other cotmtries, and the conditions under which sheep and 
cattle are bred if the Western ranges, and shipped for 
feeding to the arable land of the centre and east, haw inter- 

^ R. H. Elswortb, " Statistics of Fanners Marketing and Purchas- 
ing Co-operatives, 1937-^ ", Farm Credit Administration, p. is, 
Washington, D.C. 
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listing parallek with the system obtaining in Great Britain. 
It is noteworthy that nearly half the volume o^co-operative 
livestock marketing takes place in the north central states, 
while the mountain states and Texas make the only other 
considerable contribution. . * 

The Chicago Producers' Co-operative Association is one of 
the largest of the regional associations promoted by the 
Natiotuil Association. It operates on the Chicago livestock 
market, where it is the largest single dealer, handling about 
15 per cent, of the total livestock of Illinois and a somewhat 
larger proportion of sheep and pigs. The value of the trade 
handled in 1938 was over ;f6,ooo,ooo. The association was 
founded in 1922 with a membership of local shipping associa- 
tions, now having little more than nominal existence, with 
individual suppliers giving a combined total of over 100,000 
members. There is no share capital, but a fairly substantial 
entrance fee was charged at the outset and later returned, 
since when resources have been built up out of retained 
surpluses. The practice of paying dividend on sales was 
early abandoned, though not without some criticism, in 
favour of strengthening the association’s position and 
multipl3dng its services. Each member has one vote. 

'fhe main trade of the association is in fat cattle, sheep 
and pigs, which are shipped in by members, by road or rail, 
to be graded and .sold on commission by the association, 
generally to the representative of a packing-house. Weigh- 
ing takes place after the .sale has been concluded and pay- 
ment is then made at the agreed price per lb. live weight. 
There is no Government grading and dead-weight sales are 
not practised or regarded as desirable. Animals are occa- 
sion^y held for a day, usually for a few hours, food and 
water being supplied by the market authorities and charged 
to the association. The association advises members on 
feed, we%ht, favourable dates of sale, etc. It runs several 
news bulletins for different types of sto<^ and has its own 
wireless station for private transmission of market informa- 
tion. Just under half the animals handled come from 
Illinois, the remainder from a number of states further west. 
A branch organisation was opoied in X938. 
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The store cattle department was organised as a subsidiary 
-^-Chicago Stocker and Feeder Company — ^in 1924. This 
department exists to put breeders and feeders in touch with 
one another and effect the transfer of stock, if possible 
without ' actually passing it through the terminal market. 
The requirements of feeders are ascertained, with more or 
less advice from the association’s experts, and buyers are 
then dispatched to the breeders in the ranges from whom they 
make suitable purchases. In addition, consignments of 
mixed animals are graded and the “ thin end ” of lambs or 
bullocks kept back from the ia.t stock market and trans- 
mitted to feeders. Further loans to facilitate breeder- 
feeder transactions are obtained from the National Associa- 
tion. Interest was charged first at 5 per cent, and later at 
4} per cent. Another service offered in connection with 
store cattle is that of insiuance, whidi covers the period of 
transit and the first twenty days in the feeders’ yards and 
includes vaccination. The head of store cattle handled in 
1938 was 24,000. 

A smaller co-operative, Illinois Livestock Marketing 
Association, one of the “ associated companies ” of the 
Illinois .^[ricultural Association, also operates on the 
Chicago market and has a turnover of about £600,000. It 
is owned by local shipping co-operatives organised on a share 
basis, and for the most part handling pigs. 

The Central Co-operative Association of South St. Paul, 
Minnesota, was founded in 1921. Today it has a member- 
^p of 742 livestock shipping associations with 125,000 
members together with over 5,000 individual members. 
It handled in 1938 nearly 30 per cent, of the stock coming 
on the South St. Paul market to a total value of over 
£5>ooo,ooo. The association is on a diare basis, the local 
association subscribing for a $25 (£5) share carrying one 
vote, the individual member for a |z share of preference 
stock carrying one,.twenty-fifth of a vote. Voting may be in 
parson or by post. The association runs mainly on its large 
reserves. The general method of sales on commission is 
.similar to that described in the case of Chicago, but 25 per 
cent, of the commission charged is refunded in dividend to 
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'members. The association also has its own wiidess trans- 
mission of market prices. It has branches ^Mling on tte * 
Fa^o Market (North Dakota) and St. James Market 
(Minnesota), the latter exclusively a store cattle market, 
and it is in close touch with breeders in the Western ranges. 
It has particularly stimulated the experiments of 4H Clubs 
and similar organisations encouraging the rearing of live- 
stock by young people and has provided a market for their 
stock. In this, as in other districts, the local shipping 
association is declining in practical importance while remain- 
ing as an intermediary between the farmer and central 
association. Some are, however, experimenting in the 
operation of a trucking service, a logical, but in practice it 
would appear a somewhat hazardous, operation. 

As in the Chicago market, a smaller farmers’ marketing 
association operates alongside the Central Co-operative 
Association. This is the Commission Agency established 
by the Farmers’ Union,^ to which it is very closely linked, 
having a common membership and making contributions to 
the funds of the union. In other respects its operations 
resemble those already described. 

As already noted, terminal livestock marketing associa- 
tions number 28. Their methods are, generally speaking, 
.similar. Some, as in Indiana, may handle up to 35 per cent, 
of the local livestock. Nearly all are faced with the same 
problem of the decline of the shipping a.ssociation ; some, 
but not all, handle store cattle and transmit loans to farmers 
for their purchases. In some cases a State Farm Bureau 
or s imilar institution runs an advisory service, if not a full 
commission agency, for the benefit of local associations. 
In general, the livestock marketing movement is well 
established, amply financed and operating on a large scale. 
It appears, however, to be confronted with changes in the* 
industry which are challenges to its resource and adapta- 
bility. The factors which have made Qie dianges possible 
have been improvements in transport and to a lesser degree 
in cold storage ; the motive for it may have been in some 
measure the success of the co-operatives themselves, which 
* Described on p. 50. 
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had so successfully turned the bottleneck terminal markets ' 
*to their oifm 'account that buyers, and especially the large 
psu:king-houses, were glad to break away and buy, profitably 
to themselves, in the small markets and on the farm. The 
livestock* market is undergoing a centrifugal process, the 
opposite of that which the move towards centralised 
skughtering is producing in England. Though the scale 
remains so much larger that the comparisoh is distorted, 
it is still curious to note that America today seams to be 
experimenting with just those methods of local slaughtering 
and auctioneering, purchase on farms, etc., which are 
dedinii^; in England. Other factors — ^the changes in con- 
smners’ taste and in the distribution of livestock, perhaps 
also in the distribution of consumers — ^have come to com- 
plicate the future. These are signs that the terminal market- 
ing co-operatives are seeking to meet the situation by a 
measure of decentralisation, especially the establishment of 
agencies on smaller markets. The problem of road transport 
and the weakening of the organisation which results when 
the shipping association falls out and the producer is left 
attached to the distant terminal association by nothing more 
than a casually hired lorry driver and a foigotten subscrip- 
tion to a defunct organisation, is realised but not yet 
satisfactorily solved. 

Grain Marketing 

Grain marketing through faimer-owned country elevators 
is one of the oldest co-operative developments in the United 
States, since it was initiated in the middle west about 1868. 
It has passed through several phases of successive prosperity 
and decline, the most recent being from the high peak of 
membership and turnover in 1925-28 to the depression 
•figures of 1933. It would seem today to be once again on 
the up-grade. It has alwa3rs been and is today strongest 
in the middle west,^ which can show two-thirds of the total 
co-operative grain output of about £95,000,000, induding 
wheat, maize, coarse 'grains, rice and beans, derived from 
some 360,000 suppliers. The only other considerable areas 
of production are the west and south-west. In the middle 
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%est the output of the more westerly states has declined 
in recent years owing to drought conditions, sHiile further 
east it has remained fairly constant. From the beginning; 
a number of elevators have existed which have been farmer- 
owned without being co-operatiye or of which the co-opera- 
tive character has deteriorated with time apd the death or 
retirement of original members. 

The history of the movement is strewn with short-lived 
attempts at federation and centralisation. Many of the 
co-operative elevators were organised by general farmers’ 
organisations, such as the Grange and Equity, and thereafter 
remained in more or less close touch with the parent body. 
Early in the present century, a move toward unity of a 
different type led to State federations of an advisory char- 
acter. This was followed by an attempt to form co-operative 
commission agencies (somewhat resembling those already 
described in the case of livestock) on the principal terminal 
markets. These often failed, partly owing to the difficulties 
of finance and the financial hold of private commission 
agents on local co-operative elevators, but they were gener- 
ally replaced by something similar. In the western states, 
wheat pools rather than elevator systems were organised 
from about 1920, but their success was not sustained, partly 
perhaps because they dealt with a drought area ; more, 
because there the idea was premature and not popular with 
members themselves. They did, however, pave the way for 
the Federal Farm Board and the Stabilisation Corporations 
which introduced the most far-reaching attempt at a national 
marketing organisation. This, however, did not survive the 
particular phase of Government policy which called it into 
being. In the last few years Government intervention has 
taken the form of loans on both wheat and^iuiize from the 
Conunodity Credit Corporation, farmers having the choice , 
of either redeeming the grain and selling on their own 
account or, if prices have fallen, of surrendering it to Gov- 
ernment in exchange for the loan. 

The present position in any but its purely statistical 
aspects can perhaps best be conveyed by a description of 
one or two typical areas. Minneapolis (with St. Paul) was 
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one of the earliest centres of the grain trade, and here the 

• Farmers’ Union Grain Terminal AssoeiaHon, inheriting from 
the earlier Fanners* Equity, has maintained a long tradition 
of co-operative sdling on a terminal market. The founda- 
tion is a network of country elevators through Minnesota, 
North Dakota apd Montana, some now in drought areas and 
many rather too near together for modem transport condi- 
tions. These are linked to terminal elevators in St. Paul 
and Duluth. The country devators are controlled by share- 
holding farmers in the regular co-operative manner, and they 
in turn control the terminal elevator association. Grain is 
reaped and thredied by the farmer and delivered within a 
week or two of the barest to the local elevator, where he 
may sell immediately or ask the elevator to store at his 
expense until further notice. By reading market reports 
he then determines the time at whidi he desires to sell and 
instmcts the elevator accordingly. On sale, the grain is 
dripped to the terminal and sold on commission by the 
termiiuil association, which only in rare instances itself buys 
and blends. Grading and sampling are carried on both by 
the association and by a Government grader. Country 
elevators may get advances eith^ from the terminal associa- 
tion or from the Ixinks. Recently they have held grain on 
which advances have been made to farmers from the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. But in all other cases the 
system is to sell out as quickly as is jnactically possible. 
Where grain is held, it is norm^y hedged. 

In Illinois, the state with the largest co-operative grain 
output, where maize is as important as wheat, there has 
existed for some time a nmnber of coimtry elevators, of 
whidh perhaps half, handling half the total crop, are co- 
operative. Soipe are on a share, some on a simple member- 

• ship basis, and they are relatively small. Some of the Farm 
Bureaux also have grain departments. No pooling of wheat 
is carried on ; eax^ lot is bought outright 1^ the country 
elevator at the day’s rate and is moved out as rapidly as 
possible. The present State marketing association — Illinois 
Grain Corporation — ^was only organised in 1938, and has a 
membership of 107 elevators or about a third of the total. 
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Vith 44 Farm Bureaux. This corporation sdls on a broker- 
age ba^ at terminal and river markets, wherefit has leased 
elevators, making use of othar brokers in the Chicago Pit 
only for hedging operations. All the Class B stock of the 
corporation, carrying with it a.controlling power, i^held by 
the Illinois Agricultural Association. Othes classes of stock 
issued to member associations in proportion to business done 
through the association, is of a capital raising, not a con- 
trolling character. The principal grain handled is maize, 
with some wheat, oats and soya beans. The latter are to a 
considerable extent sold to the Illinois Farm Supply Com- 
pany, by whom the oil is used for paint and the meal returned 
to the farmer as feed. As in other districts, the grain ad- 
vances of the Commodity Credit Corporation have had a con- 
.siderable effect on normal business and the release of the grain 
in storage under this scheme is regarded with apprehension. 

Of the secondary grain areas Indiana may be cited where 
the Indiana Grain Growers, a terminal selling agency, was 
recently refinanced by the Farm Bureau Co-operative 
Association, which has purchased the million-bushel eleva- 
tor formerly hired by the Growers’ Association. It handles 
about 20 per cent, of the grain coming into Indianapolis, 
using local co-operative associations as collecting-points, and 
selling to mills in New England and the South and to 
distilleries along the Ohio River. In Ohio a number of 
elevators exist, some of which are in the nature of farmers’ 
companies, admitting no new members and paying no bonus 
to non-members. Others have reorganised on modem co- 
operative lines. Of these a certain number are associated 
with the Farm Bureau Co-operative Association. There is 
thus a well-developed link between the marketing of grain 
and the purchase of agricultural supplies. • 

The problems of the grain-marketing movement appear to 
be the difficulty of combining the local elevators into per- 
manently satisfactory federations and th^difficulty of carry- 
ing the marketing process beyond the first stage in a w^- 
organised and highly speculative trade. Both are aggravated 
by the difficulty of financing operations on any scale. Local 
progress has been made with the soluticm of both problems 
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and cm the \^ole co-operative grain marketing seems to be' 
consolidating itself, and is probably soimder than it has been 
for years, although the actual state of the market in the 
last few^ years has been unfavourable. 

FRxnr AND Vegetable Marketing 

Fruit, v^etables and nuts are marketed in the U.S.A. to 
a total value of £64,000,000 by i,200 co-operative associa- 
tions with some 180,000 members. Of this one-third of the 
membership and nearly two-thirds of the value is attributable 
to the Pacific coast states. It might almost be said that it 
was the co-operative marketing of fruit in California which 
made the world-wide reputation of American co-operation. 
Any account of American fruit and vegetable marketing 
whidi omits ^ the great citrus exchanges of that state and 
the scarcely less important sales of raisins and other fiiiits, 
dried and fresh, in California, and of apples in the north-west, 
can only be misleading, unless the reader can supply, as most 
co-operators can, the rou§^ outline of what has been omitted. 
All the Pacific co-operative fruit organisations are on a large 
scale, some centralised, some on a federal plan ; all handle 
very large proportions of their crop and have created a 
strong position for themselves on a distant market, which 
they serve under conditions resembling those of an export 
trade. It is true that depression on the one hand and rise 
of road transport on the other have done something to 
modify this favourable position, and that in recent years 
there has been a threatened over-production, especially of 
deciduous fruit, met by the voluntary if burdensome imposi- 
tion of marketing quotas on individual producers. Never- 
theless, the organisation stands as a remarkable monument 
of co-operative ‘achievement. The present study must, how- 
ever, omit the Pacific coast as well as Texas, and confine 
itself to the eastern fruit-producing regions, of which the 
most important is*Florida, where many of the Californian 
conditions and methods, if not the brilliant Californian 
success, are reproduced. 

* It proved impossible to visit the Pacific region when this study 
was bong prepaied. 
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* In the great sub-tropical trait regimis of America, huming 
is of a peculiar character. Absentee ownership^ common ; 
not only are there company farms, but townsmen, and some- 
times farmers from further north, buy small farms in an 
agreeable climate with a view to eventual retiremenf. The 
system does not necessarily make for good farming or good 
co-operation. In California this stage has largely passed. 
In Texas and Florida it remains. In Florida, moreover, 
there is not the same separation from markets which in 
California made unorganised marketing difficult and co- 
operative marketing easy. Florida has not only a large 
tourist population, but transport by rail or road to the great 
consuming centres of the east and north-east is rapid and 
comparatively cheap. Citrus is the main crop, but there 
is a considerable production of early vegetables. 

The Florida Citrus Exchange, founded in 1909 on a federal 
basis, handles about two-thirds of the Florida crop. Its 
members are local associations or large firms admitted 
indifferently and grouped in “ sub-exchanges ”. Votes are 
in the last resort based on sales through the exchange, which 
are secured on an annual contract. There is no share 
capital, and the exchange has always borrowed heavily, in 
recent years through the Farm Credit Administration. 
Sales are made on commission. The exchange runs an 
auditing service for its subsidiaries, supplies boxwood, 
sprays and other requirements and runs a separate Growers' 
Loan and Guaranty Company formed in 1919 to finance 
growers and local associations. Share capital is held by the 
borrowers and prospective borrowers but preferred stock is 
sold on the market and fairly extensive loans are obtained 
from private and governmental sources. 

Local associations imdertake picking, packing and trans- 
port to the depot where fruit is washed, graded, coloured, 
packed and shipped as directed by the exchange. In the 
case of absentees the association will take over the entire 
management of groves, suppl3dng fertiliser, labour and super- 
vision. Shares in the association are usually in proportion 
to acreage and votes in proportion to shares. Some 
associations make advances or supply fertiliser on credit. 
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others direct their members to the Loan and Guaranty 
Company. '' 

In 1930 a large cannii^; factory was established, not by 
the exchairge but by eight local associations with a loan 
from the Farm Credit Administration. The object was to 
deal with surplus only, and no contract is made for deliveries. 
Advance payments are made on ddivery and the balance 
on sale. 

Co-operative citrus marketing in Florida has achieved 
considerable results, particularly in the interlocking of credit, 
marketing and manufacturing facilities. But it must be 
noted that it has not so far succeeded in controlling more 
than a modest proportion of the industry, has admitted a 
good many departures from pure co-operative principles, 
leans somewhat heavily on Farm Credit Administration 
finance, and practises a method of selling under a great 
variety of brands (a practice conunon to the exchange and 
the calming factory) which seems less effective than the 
pertinacious advertising of a single brand. 

Among other Florida co-operatives may be noted the 
particularly well-run Hastings Potato Growers’ Association. 
It is based on a three-year contract and an entrance fee of 
supplemented by a personal reserve built up out of deduc- 
tions to a level of ^^15 per acre, giving a level of capitalisa- 
tion unusually high for an American co-operative. Each 
member has one vote. The main business of the society is the 
assembly, grading and marketing of new potatoes on com- 
mission. Members are paid on sale in accordance with their 
grade rate on each day’s pool. The association runs two 
subsidiaries, a supply company handling seed potatoes (from 
Maine and Canac^, the former in part co-operative), fer- 
tilisers, sprays, etc., and a credit association which borrows 
(at present at 2 per cent.) from the Federal Intermediate 
(hedit Bank and makes available loans at 4 per cent, or 
5 per cent, to m<^bers. This is not paid in ca^ except a 
small monthly sum covering labour costs, but is advanced 
in the form of seed, fertiliser, etc. It is secured on mortgage 
and crop lien and is repaid out of the proceeds of the sale 
of potatoes. Another co-operative association in Florida 
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& engaged in the marketing, sometimes after pre-coding, of 
celery, new potatoes, tomatoes, lettuces and othft' v^tables 
delivered on contract. 

The secondary fruit areas of the United States axe widely 
scattered, the most important being at various poinfs along 
the Atlantic coast and in the region of the Great Lakes. 
The principal production is of soft fruits and vegetables 
and there is considerable though scattered co-operative 
handling. (In New England, 80 per cent, of the total trade 
in fresh and canned cranberries is co-operative and the same 
is true of the other cranberry area of Wisconsin. These 
cranberries are cultivated in irrigated marshland and sold 
through a local association to the National Co-operative 
Cranberry Exchange in New York. There is a co-operative 
cranberry canning plant in Massachusetts. Maine has two 
blueberry associations selling both fresh and canned blue- 
berries, and there are co-operative canneries for beans, 
sweet com and apples. The principal vegetable product of 
Maine, is, however, potatoes, for which table, seed and 
starch manufacturing co-operatives exist. In New York 
co-operatively canned fried potatoes are being placed on 
the market. Vermont and New York sell maple sugar 
co-operatively. New York and New Jersey can tomatoes 
and tomato juice, grape juice, berries and soft fruits. There 
are also co-operative cold storage plants for fruit and 
vegetables. In Ohio some good local co-operatives sell 
fruit and vegetables, especially hot-house tomatoes, cucum- 
b^, etc. Potatoes are sold through Farm Bureau co- 
operatives. All these are small, diversified undertakings, 
most of them partly financed by the Bank for Co-operatives. 
In Wisconsin, the cherry district on Lake Superior had a 
co-operative central sdling agency which, however, is now 
in partial dissolution. The well-lmown and successful East 
Shore of Virginia Produce Exdiange sells something over 
a third of the new potatoes, tomatoes and cabbages of this 
r^on and three-quarters of its onions and strawberries. 
Other cannoies and marketing associations exist in the 
same state. A peanut co-operative in Georgia is at present 
mainly a vehide for commodity credit loans to growers. 
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The scattered nature of the soft fruit and v^etable co^ 
operative movement has often been contrasted to its dis- 
advantage with the large-scale organisation of citrus and 
hard fruit, especially on the Pacific coast. The idea of a 
national fruit marketing co-operative with an expert staff 
inepared to handle a variety of perishable produce as it 
came into season is attractive, but the practical difficulties 
are very great. The American Fruit Company, a private 
corporation to which some local co-operatives sell, is indeed 
a relic of one such attempt. 

There are s4;ns, however, that road transport, which is 
modifying so many of the agricultinal marketing problems 
of the United States, is having its effect here also. The old 
method of rail transport to a terminal market is having to 
compete with market by lorries which may or may not be 
controlled by buyers or wholesalers and which pick up fruit 
and vegetables on the farm and sell them in distant but 
not necessarily large markets. The bottle-neck, in fact, is 
being drained by innumerable small leaks. Side by side 
with this development goes that of curb and pitch market, 
an ancient European institution, now going out of fashion, 
but in America the latest method of sale in some areas and 
communities. Some of these markets are publicly, some 
farmer-owned, some owned jointly by farmers and buyers. 
They usually provide covered space and stalls, or space for 
a lorry can be rented. Produce is brought in by farmers, 
jobbers and lorry drivers. On the whole the method seems 
to give satisfaction and is said to be cutting the previous 
high costs of distribution. It has radically changed the 
problems of the co-operative soft frmit marketing associations 
and is even impinging on the hitherto unchallenged position 
of the citrus (.and hard-fruit exchanges, with their high 
quality, high cost distribution. It seems possible, indeed, 
that these elaborate methods were better suited to a boom 
than to a normal^period and that sales of less daboratdy 
packed and graded fruit may be more economical in the 
long run. It is at least interesting t^t the Californian 
Citrus Exchange last year experimented with direct 
trucking and sold large quantities by this method. 
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Cotton Marketing , 

The marketing of cotton, though it has had considerable 
publicity, is one of the lesser though still significant enter- 
prises of American co-operation. Cotton itself is the most 
important cash crop of the UnitM States, no^ only the cotton 
lint but seeds and oil being valuable products. The cotton 
belt extends from the Atlantic coast across the Carolinas 
and Geor|;ia to the Mississippi River, Texas and 
Oklahoma. Co-operative associations number 415, of which 
more than half are in Texas, the membership of 350,000 
and the turnover of £22,000,000 being divided between the 
Texas and South Atlantic and South Central groups. The 
increase in the number of associations and members has 
been fairly constant for the past ten years, as has the turn- 
over, except for a sudden drop in 1931-33. Actually this 
result has been attained by the extension of the movement 
to the irrigated cotton lands of Texas and the Mississippi 
delta, for in the old south there have been fairly severe 
vicissitudes and a certain recession. Indeed, it is necessary 
to distinguish from the beginning between two movements, 
the cotton gins in the western half of the cotton belt which 
have recently been growing rapidly, and the large regional 
marketing associations which have been retreating. Founded 
on a wave of enthusiasm, the cotton co-operatives of the 
older states attempted to establish something like a 
monopoly strong enough to hold prices. With a conunodity 
of which a decisive proportion is sold on the world market, 
the attempt was foredoomed, nor was the later Stabilisation 
Corporation regime more permanently successful. Today 
in these regions a relatively small though by no means 
negligible cotton marketing movement op^tes through 
local and state organisation, partly assisted, partly impeded 
by the Commodity Credit loans of the Government, made 
on the condition of a reduction of output (so-called " soil 
conservation "). These have resulted in a serious carry- 
over of cotton, stored pending a rise in prices or the decision 
of the producers to allow the Government to take possession 
against the advance already received. In the eastern area 
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these loans (udiidi cover perhaps one-third of the crop} 
have been htdpful, both to growers and their co-operatives, 
since farms are small, local wardiouse accommodation can 
readily be built and local manufacture is established. But 
in the large producing areas of Texas and the Delta, mere 
wardiouse charges are not sufficient to maintain co-operative 
organisation and manufacture does not exist. Moreover, 
the effect of a release of the cotton, with or without a price 
subsidy, is uncertain and disturbing. .. 

The prime difficulty of all co-operative cotton selling is 
that marketing alone is not a key to reasonable prices, since 
most private buyers are also owners of gins and oil presses 
which contribute to the profit. The co-operative exchanges 
in Georgia and Carolina probably do not handle much more 
than 10 per cent, of the crop of these states, and might 
handle less if it were not for the receipt of cotton carrying 
a Govenunent loan. This is the region of small cotton 
farms, mostly in the hands of share-croppers. Further west, 
in the irrigated lands of Texas, New Mexico, Louisiana and 
Mississippi, large estates remain, formerly cultivated on the 
same system, but since Government regulations were intro- 
duced to ameliorate the position of the share-croppers, many 
of these have been siunmarily converted by the estate 
owners into day labourers, supported in the off season on 
Government relief — a transformation which has been neither 
to their advantage nor that of the tax-payer. This district, 
however, produces some of the best co-operative cotton 
enterprises, not only marketing associations, some experi- 
menting with brokerage services, but numerous gins dealing 
with a fair proportion of the crop, besides five oil mills 
ttiftlring good progress. These do not refine the oil and are 
consequently <still dependent on the refinery comlnnes. 
One, however, has taken the peculiarly co-operative stq> 
of selling back the cake direct to the farmers. 

A m<ne detailed accotmt may be given of two of the older 
exdranges. 

The Georgia Cotton Produce’ Association was founded in 
X934 to replace a jn^vious association which had been dis- 
solved. The district is one of fair-sized mixed farms (70- 
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coo acres) of which perhaps 20 acres on an average is in 
cotton. The best districts are those where ow^er-operators 
predominate, but the small farms are run by share-croppers, 
white or coloured. (There is no colour bar in the co- 
operative.) Soil erosion is a serious problem. The associa- 
tion operates as a central with local agents at collecting- 
points, but is changing gradually to a fec^Wation of local 
associations. Growers become members by ddivering 
cotton an4 signing a receipt which contains a contract to 
supply at least one bale (that is z8o lbs., the produce of 
about two acres) to the Association for the next three years. 
Members contribute no share capital, partly because capital 
had been lost in the early association and it was felt that 
a further capital levy would be unpopular and perhaps 
unfair. The association is, however, entitled to deduct not 
more than 2 per cent, of the gross resale price of cotton to 
form a reserve, and this has been credited to members as a 
'* personal reserve ”, to be repaid aimually on the revolving 
fund principle. When the network of local associations is 
complete, these repayments be made through them and 
will be increased by the addition of any dividend or other 
repayment made by the local association and varying with 
its efficiency. 

Cotton is delivered to the local agent or association and 
graded by a grader holding a Government licence. A state- 
ment is returned to the grower and the cotton generally 
forwarded to the Central Association, where it is regraded. 
Title to the cotton normally passes to the association on 
delivery, but there is provision by which it may either be 
sold at once or on a date selected by the grower, who is then 
paid according to the grade price for that day's pool. If 
he requires the association to hold for som| time, he pays 
warehouse charges. No advances to growers are made 
before delivery, but on delivery an advance up to 70 per 
cent, of the value may be made. The association may hold 
cotton .on its own account, and in that case safeguards 
itself by hedging. Sales are effected through agents in the 
cotton-buying countries, many of whom are employees of 
or brokers associated with the American Cottcm Co-operative 
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Association, which derives from the old Cotton Stabilisation 
Corpcnatioik All funds for holding and handling cotton 
pass firom the Farm Credit Administration to the growers, 
except the not inconsiderable “soil conservation loans" 
from the Agricultural Adjustment Administration, to which 
reference has already been made. In some cases as mudi 
as five years’ production of cotton has been stored by the 
association or its local subsidiaries. Substantial loans were 
made not only to the individual grower but ^o the local 
associations, for the construction of warehouses. The 
storage dues have, however, been sufficient to pay off both 
the Government loan and even the debentures. It is not 
yet certain whether Government will eventually find a 
market for the cotton so retained or whether it will be 
returned to the grower in order that he may sell it for what 
it will fetch, retaining the proceeds. In either case, a 
disturbance of the market seems probable. 

An example of a local association may be supplied by 
Cairoltown (Georgia). This was formed in 1937. It has 
1,000 memb^ and handles about 70 per cent, of the cotton 
from a 25-mile radius. Warehouses have been constructed 
and for this purpose 40 per cent, of the cost was raised by 
the sale of debentures to members and the remainder 
borrowed from the Farm Credit Administration. Building 
appears to have been facilitated because the warriiouse 
accommodation was wanted for the cotton on which Govern- 
ment loans had been made. For the same reason the 
wardiouse has been continuously hired by Government at 
rates which have made it possible to pay off the loan and 
debentures. At the same time a personal reserve, credited 
to each member, has been accumulated horn charges for 
the handling ^f members’ cotton, and three-quarters of 
the sums deducted in the first year have since been retiuned, 
a repayment which it is hop^ to maintain. Members of 
this association are reported to be keen and loyal. They 
generally deliver their whole crop to the association and a 
good fanners’ committee has been appointed. The main 
difficulty in membership relations is the short operating 
season, outside whidi not much contact can be maintained. 
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* Tke North CaroUna Cotton Growers' Co-operative Associa- 
tion has survived from the early period of orgaAisation, but 
has been considerably modified. There is no contract to 
supply and the grower can take his dioice of three methods 
of sale, of which the first is ^own as the " Rephrchase 
Pool Under this, he can have a sample of his cotton 
graded by the association for a small fee, and still retain 
the liberty to deliver either to the co-operative or to a 
private buyer. About 17 per cent, of those applying take 
the latter course. An “ Optional Pool ", in which the 
member cannot have his cotton back, but may choose the 
date of sale, pa3dng storage meantime, is also arranged 
as well as a " Seasonal Pool ”, in which he leaves sale 
entirely to the association. The present membership is 
about 10,000 and the turnover £1,500,000. There is a 
memberriiip fee of |i on entrance and shares are built up 
out of deductions from sums due to suppliers. Advances 
up to 75 per cent, of the value of cotton may be made on 
delivery, and the remainder at the end of the season. 
Interest is charged on the advance at 4 per cent. The 
general methods of sale, excepting to Repurchase Pool, 
resemble those of Georgia, but there are no local associa- 
tions. The association works through its own agents (more 
than 150) and relies on hiring warehouse space rather than 
building. It works in close conjunction with the Farmers' 
Co-operative Exchange dealing in requirements (see p. 33) 
with whidi it has an interlocking directorate.. 

Wool Marketing 

Wool is notable as the only co-operatively marketed 
product in which a national selling organisation has retained 
its vitality and in which a system of Government advances 
has filled what is, presumably, the ideal of such measures, 
namely, of providing temporary accommodation for the 
farmer whidi can be paid oif when the sale of each year’s 
output is complete. Nor has this loan been tied to a reduc- 
tion of output. The actual membership and volume in- 
volved is comparatively modest, since tWe are not more 
than 130 associations with 50,000 members and an estimated 
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turnover of £2,260,000. Except for a brief rise in tumovef 
between 19^0 and 1932 these have been fairly constant 
figures. 

The main wool areas of the United States are the western 
ranges/'where mountain pasture in summer alternating with 
irrigated or semi-desert land in winter gives conditions 
approximating to those of the north of E^land and Scot- 
land ; and Texas, where semi-arid sheep runs divided by 
fences resemble those of Australia. Sm^ farm flocks are, 
however, a common feature of mixed farms throughout the 
United States except in the south-west. The range sheep, 
which are characteristic of land which is valueless for other 
agricultural purposes, are kept in large uniform flocks of a 
more or less pure merino t}^, that is for wool rather than 
mutton. Shearing is carried out usually by itinerant 
shearers, working in crews, who make their way from south 
to north as the season advances. The crews might be 
regarded as primitive labour co-operatives, but from the 
range farmers’ point of view co-operation begins with the 
sale of the wool. 

A number of large-scale local or regional wool-marketing 
associations have been formed, some before the period of 
the Federal Farm Board, others undoubtedly stimulated 
by the loans then forthcoming. In 1931 a National Wool 
Stabilisation Corporation was set up with offices in Boston, 
the centre of the American woollen industry. This, under 
the name of the National Wool Marketing Association, has 
continued in operation after the termination of the stabilisa- 
tion program. Today it handles perhaps one-sixth of the 
United States dip ^ and acts as a channel for the distribution 
of credit from the Commodity Credit Corporation or the 
Farm Credit •Administration. Loans are made on receipt 
of the dip by State or regional co-operatives. Some of the 
advances made in 1937 by the marketing associations on 
their own responsibility exceeded the value of late se^n 
sales, but the difference was repaid out of the profit made 
the State co-operatives on their sales of the following 

t This amounted to 204,000 tons in 1935, which may be compared 
with the Australian total of 431,000 to the same year. 
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year. The advance may be up to $z per fleece, or 65 per 
cent, of the estimated price for bagged wool may be bor- 
rowed by the regional association, 15 per cent, serving 
to cover expenses and the remaining 50 per cent, going to 
the grower. Pre-shearing advances are less frequent and 
are usually made either by private banks putside the co- 
operative system or in some cases by the State co-operatives 
on their own responsibility and from their own reserves. 

Wool on, delivery is bagged and dispatched by sea, lake 
or rail to Boston, where it is stored in the Natioi^ A^oda- 
tion's two large warehouses, classed (usually in large lots) 
and sold direct to woollen manufacturers throughout the 
year. Full pa3mient is not made until sales are complete. 
The whole s3rstem, thot^h it is working satisfactorily, 
is fairly heavily dependent on the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration finance. This is realised and some attempt is being 
made both locally and nationally to build up reserves 
so that the movement may be ultimately independent of 
the Government. 

The best-run of the regional associations are generally 
considered to be the Pacific group, dealing with range 
sheep, and the Ohio Wool Growers, dealing with farm 
flocks. The latter, which does not sell through the National 
Association, is a non-shareholding co-operative with a con- 
tract to deliver, terminable in Felnuary of each year. 
Warehouses are owned by a separately incorporated com- 
pany on a share basis. The district is one of small farm 
flocks of cross-bred merinos, kept in bams during the 
winter and machine sheared by travelling crews in Bfarch- 
April, before lambing. Wool is then delivered by the 
grower to the warehouse, where it is graded and sold either 
direct to mills or to dealers. There is a sm^ requirements 
department selling shears, dip, etc., which is mainly valued 
as a means of keeping in touch with members, always a 
difficult matter in a seasonal organisation. 

In other farm flock states there is no specialised wool 
marketing association, but (as in Indiana) the Farm Bureaux 
co-operatives act as collecting-points for members ate 
direct sellers to the National Association. In Illinois, 
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another r^on of small flocks, often of not more thart 
twenty-five head, the same system obtains, centralised in a 
subsidiary department of the Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion. One county Farm Bureau further operates a travel- 
ling shearihg outfit, to which is added bagging and transport 
services. This, enabled the association to secure 40 per 
cent, of the wool of the district covered, a much hi|^er 
proportion than is common. 

Eggs akd Poultry 

Allusion has been made from time to time to the services 
rmidered to the egg and poultry industry by Farm Bureaux, 
dairy and other co-operatives engaged in chick breeding 
or in the marketing of eggs and poultry, including turkeys. 
In general, this is a subsidiary department of some larger 
organisation or is in the han^ of a relatively small local 
co-operative. Some fairly large specialised organisations 
exist in New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, but the 
only considerable co-operatives are to be found on the 
Pacific coast, where Washington, Oregon, Utah and Cali- 
fornia between them account very efficiently for over 80 per 
cent, of the co-operative output of the U.S.A. (apart from 
local sales). These associations, however, fall outside the 
scope of the present survey. 

Tobacco 

Of all the major conunodities, tobacco has been the least 
successfully marketed on co-operative lines, and today only 
II associations, with 70,000 members and a tmnover of 
some £2,600,000, continue to handle it. Most of these are 
in the south, but Ohio and Wisconsin are represented. 

The history gf tobacco marketing, the too hastily planned 
attempt to break through the ring of powerful manu- 
facture and the long-established s3rstem of auction sales 
is weU documented and need not be recapitulated, here, 
since it has left beiiind little but bitterness and a memory 
of loss to make difficult the task of future co-operative 
organisers. With small exceptions, sales today have re- 
verted to the auctions which rarely make use of a Govern- 
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meat grader (who can only be provided as a result of a 
referendum of farmers), are attended by a restricted number 
of buyers, probably in a ring and are managed by ware- 
house proprietors who appoint the auctioneer and are 
suspected of being in the ting or at least disposed t(rfavonr 
buyers rather than sellers. The only fundaipental remedies 
appear to be co-operative auctions or a co-operative tobacco 
factory. At present neither seems within reach. 

There are, however, some successful local societies, notably 
in Kentucky, Tennessee and Maryland. The Virginia Dark- 
Fired Tobacco Association, with 8,000 members and nearly 
half the Virginia dark-fired crop, undertakes grading and 
pooling and has been running well since its foundation in 
1932. Wisconsin tobacco is of second quality, but was for 
many years well marketed by a co-operative association. 
Unfortunately, during the depression a majority of the 
producers voted to disband the association and ^vide the 
reserves. A small group objected and retained their shares 
in a reduced co-operative pool. The remainder now find 
themselves at the mercy of dealers and there is a move to 
reconstruct the association. Two fair-sized groups exist 
in Ohio. A small but useful development is the marketing 
of shade-grown tobacco in Connecticut. 

Enough has perhaps been said to indicate the magnitude, 
permanence and value of co-operative marketing in the 
United States, as well as certain problems which still remain, 
inevitably, unresolved. 

In the ^t place the movement, though less subject to 
state control than in the days of the Stabilisation Corpora- 
tions, is still intimately affected by Govmunent measures. 
These include price control (affecting liquid milk), soil 
conservation loans and the accompanying storage of crops 1 
(principally grain and cotton but also dairy produce) and 
the more general loans of the Farm Cre^jlit Administration. 
The first and last in any case and, under war conditions, 
all these measures seem likely to continue though the policy 
of crop loan and storage seems in its nature difficult to 
maitifain ind^nitely. Its removal would rest(»e to co- 
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operation a less artificial economy, bat at the cost of a 
considerables jolt as prices readjusted themselves. 

In the second place it is obvious that the actual geo- 
graphical and mechanical conditions of marketing are 
changii^ fairly rapidly, mainly with the improvement in 
road transport! but also with certain shifts in population 
and in the areas of production. These ^ changes affect, 
particularly, livestock, fruit and milk, and' the question of 
the day would seem to be whether co-operative> or private 
trade will most quickly and successfully take advantage 
of the new conditions. 

Finally, it seems clear that in several commodities, cotton 
and grain in particular, the co-operative movement has so 
far only attempted to control the most elementary stage in 
the marketing process and that future expansion and value 
to the grower depends on pushing co-operative action a 
stage farther. In grain, something is being done by federal 
sdling on terminal markets and even to mills, but the 
practice is by no means muversal. In cotton the co-opera- 
tive gin and oil plant is making headway. Probably the 
most valuable work which can be done, and indeed is being 
done, for the future of co-operative marketing is the con- 
sideration of such farther activities in the light of the changed 
conditions noted in the last, and the future development of 
Government policy noted in the penultimate, paragraph. 

Co-OFERAUVE SERVICES : INSURANCE 

In addition to the widespread co-operative system for 
the handling of goods — ^whether produce to be sold or 
requirements to be purchased— whidi has already been 
rapidly Surveyed, there exists in the United States a con- 
siderable provision of co-operative services for the benefit 
of the farmer. Of these the most notable and widespread 
is insurance for a^nsiderable variety of risks. This will 
fmm the main subject of the present section, but it should 
not be forgotten that a number of other services have 
been carried on, some of them over a long period, others 
only erq>erimentally in the last few years. Of these may 
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1)6 noted irrigation, rural dectrification (fairly heavily sub- 
sidised by Government and not quite a spontaneous growth), 
rural tdephones, trucking or lorry transport (a problem of 
increasing importance which has as yet had only a local 
co-operative solution), cold stgrage lockers (referred to on 
p. 48) and health associations (providing hospital accom- 
modation or medical treatment as distinct from insurance) 
for nural districts. Co-operative credit, so much of it 
involved with marketing associations or with Government 
institutions, so little (among agriculturists) the province 
of independent co-operative credit associations, will be 
discussed in a separate chapter. 

Co-operative insurance of life and property in agriculture 
is one of the most striking contributions of the American 
movement to the pool of co-operative achievement. This 
is not unexpected, since in the United States probably 
more insurance is bought than an3rwhere else in the world. 
This movement has in its modem form devdopcd with 
particular success among the Farm Bureau co-operative 
movements in the states just south of the Great Lakes. 
Elsewhere the primitive assessment type of mutual fire 
insurance is common, as it is bound to be in a country 
of timber dwellings and outbuildings, but less has been 
done in the way of federation, reinsurance of the handling 
of life, automobile, windstorm and other risks. Livestock 
insurance appears everywhere almost unknown. 

The Ohio State Farm Bureau has for some years con- 
ducted subsidiary insurance associations covering life, fire 
and automobile risks, which now serve many other states. 
Automobile insurance came first, founded on the correct 
assumption that rural risks are here less than urban and 
can be more cheaply covered. The association began by 
borrowing £2,000 from the Farm Bureau, a sum which was 
almost immediately exceeded by the premiums collected 
by volunteers from 80 coimty farm Member- 

ship consists in the purchase of a premitun and ftmds are 
created by the building up of reserves. The executive 
conunittee is elected at regional members’ meetings, at 
which each member has one vote. The association has 
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grown and prospered and now accepts members through' 
' the agency Of co-operative associations in other states. 

As the funds derived from automobile insurance increased, 
it was dedded to use them to initiate a fire department 
in the form of a subsidiary company owned by the Auto- 
mobile Association. This deals with farmhouses, outbuild- 
ings and stored crops. Finally, the Automobile Association 
took over, also as a subsidiary, the business of an existing 
life insurant company which had failed during the depres- 
sion (principally owing to investment in a skyscraper building 
for which the co-operative did not assume responsibility). 
It may be observed that in the case of fire and life insur- 
ance, democratic control is somewhat attenuated, since it 
is in the hands of the users of automobile insurance rather 
than those of the life or fire policy holders. Agents are 
discouraged from selling more insurance than is of real 
utility to the purchaser, and it is claimed that the agent’s 
commission has been so calculated in relation to the value 
of the insurance (with a lower percentage in the case of 
endowment policies) that his earnings are equal on all 
types of insurance and there is no temptation to push any 
one line. Life insurance is on a psulicipating basis, and 
though the participation is at the same rate as in other 
companies, a rebate is granted in respect of the higher 
modem expectation of life, while the private companies 
retain the (it is said largely obsolete) standard United 
States tables. No industrial insurance is offered, in the 
sense of an insurance in which small premiums are collected 
at frequent intervals, but in some cases premiums are paid 
quarterly and there are the beginnings of a S3^em by 
which credit unions assist in the collection. Surplus funds 
of this group of insurance associations are largely invested 
in mortgages on urban house property. 

The Illinois Agricultural Association conducts three 
associated companies dealing with insurance. The Farmers’ 
Mutual Reinsurance Company was organised in 1925 and 
covers fire, wind and hail insurance. The two latter are 
made easier to insure by a uniformity of risk over the 
whole state. The company issued 40,300 policies in 1938, 
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Coveting property to the value of ^£35, 000,000. Anyone 
taking up a policy thereby becomes a member, but as in 
the case of all companies associated with the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association, decisive voting power is in the hands 
of the association. Further, participating policies are so 
drafted that individuals who are members ofrfi Farm Bureau 
are entitled to a higher share in profits. Fire and wind- 
stmm repiresent the bulk of the company’s activity, the 
insurance of crops against hail being a relatively small item. 
The company has accumulated considerable reserves, 
invested in Government securities. 

The Illinois Agricultural Mutual Insurance Company was 
organised in 1927 and, except for the insurance of calves 
belonging to 4H Club members, it confines itself to automo- 
bile and employers’ liability insurance for Farm Bureau 
members and their families. The system of organisation 
is the same as in the case of the fire and wind insurance 
company ; 70,000 policies were issued in 1938, to a value 
of something over £250,000. Dividends are paid to policy- 
holders at the rate of 20 per cent, to those who have bera 
over five years, and 10 per cent, to those who have been over 
two and a half years with the company. It is calculated 
that 75 per cent, of all premiums should be available in the 
form of reserve, and when the contributions made to reserve 
from each member’s premiums have reached this level, an 
aimual repayment is made. 

In the Country Life Insurance Company, control is in 
some ways even more indirect (from the co-operative point 
of view) than in the other two companies. Shares are 
issued of which over 50 per cent, are held by the Illinois 
Agricultural Association, about 25 per cent, by County 
Farm Bureaux and the balance by individuals connected 
with the Farm Bureau movement. The policy-holder has 
no voice in the control of the company and receives only 
the usual commercial rebate, with a special rate for Farm 
Bureau members. Other profits go to the shareholders. 
This company was founded in 1928 and by 1938 had 83,000 
policies in force covering values of £25,000,000 

All these companies reinsure (in part, with Lloyds) ; th^ 
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have agents in common, selected from Farm Bureau men* 
with local interests but no previous insurance esqierience, 
and operations have been based throughout on a very careful 
selection of risks and on education of the policy-holder in 
his res^nsibility to the company. 

The Farm Bureau Mutual Insurance Company of Indiana, 
founded in 1934, is modelled fairly closdy on that of Ohio. 
Loans were obtained from Farm Bureau Co-operative 
Assodatioiis until sufficient policies could be secured. 
Automobile insmance came first, followed by life. Agents 
were chosen from amoi^ existing co-operative employees, 
and exceptionally good relations have been established 
through local co-operatives. Policy-holders must be mem- 
bers either of Farm Bureaux or of local co-operatives, the 
latter considerably the more numerous body. Funds are 
invested in Government securities. Policies over a certain 
level are reinsured privately, though it is hoped at some 
time to create a federal reinsurance association for the State 
co-operatives. The number of automobile policies in force 
in 1938 was 15,000. 

Organisations of this type do not exhaust the possibilities 
of co-operative insurance. The old type of local mutual 
fire insurance on an assessment basis and with the sketchiest 
legal formality is common in many states, from New England 
to Carolina and from Carolina to the middle west and 
probably beyond. Some of these associations provide quite 
satisfactory and extremely cheap cover, but the lack of 
control or of reinstuance leaves them defenceless in the case 
of exceptional calamities and in some cases of incendiary 
fires. Some wind and automobile insurance has been 
initiated in other states besides those emunerated. In 
Minnesota a special association insures co-operative cream- 
eries and cheese factories. 

Agricultural insurance in the broadest sense of the term 
has proved itself {^promising and profitable fidd of coropera- 
tive activity. It has undoubtedly offered a needed service 
and has contributed materially to the strength of the organ- 
isations taking it up. It must be observed, however, that 
in its modem form it is usually run for, rather than by, the 
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'policy-holder, and is thus in some measure a departure from 
the simpler form of co-operative democracy.* 

Agricultural Credit 

The agricultural co-operative^ credit system of the United 
States is almost wholly included in some; branch of the 
activities of the Farm Credit Administration.^ There are, 
it is true, among the Farmers’ Credit Unions, copied from the 
turban unions, which are themselves modelled on the Raif- 
feisen Banks of Europe, a small number which draw no 
funds from the Farm Credit Administration. The same is 
true of a few local or regional co-operatives which make 
commodity advances or allow trading credits to their 
members. This form of independent financing may grow — 
partial independence is certainly increasing — and it is no 
disparagement of the fine work of the Administration to say 
that any growth in self-help is a gain. Nevertheless, the 
main volume of agricultural credit today, as well as its 
conscious direction and distribution, issues from the 
Administration. 

The structure of the Farm Credit Administration has 
already been described on page 18. With its four banking 
institutions, the Federal Imid Bank (long-term loans to 
individuals), the Intermediate Credit Bank (rediscoimting), 
the Production Credit Corporation and the Bank for C(> 
operatives, and its triple grades of banks, it bears a certain 
resemblance to the French system of agricultural credit, 
with its sub-division of loans into short-term, medium- 
term, individual long-term and collective long-term (or 
co-operative) and its organisation in national, regional and 
local institutions. 

The four central banking institutions are^ch divided in 
12 r^onal institutions, the 4 functionally diverse units in : 
each region being usually grouped in one building and 
maintaining touch with one another, through a Credit 
Council, consisting of representatives elected by the Federal 
Land Bank, the Production Credit Association and the 
Bank for C^peratives, three Government nominees and 

^ Except for activities connected with idief and leconstmction. 
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one appointment by Government £rom nominees of the' 
institutions concerned. The Federal Land Bank and the 
Production Credit Corporation have, since 1935, had their 
own local subsidiaries. These are intended to take the 
place of the Agricultural co-operative credit banks of Europe 
and Asia. They the best and cheapest source of long- 
and short-term credit to the farmer and are or ^ould be 
the alternative to excessive credit-giving" by co-operative 
trading organisations. The local subsidiaries of the Federal 
Land Bank are the National Farmers’ Land Associations. 
The farmer becomes a member by taking out a mortgage 
loan for the purdiase of a farm or similar purpose, and 
investing 5 per cent, of the sum borrowed in the form of a 
share. This is inevitably a paper transaction. The share 
may be repaid when the borrower repays his loan, but if he 
wants a renewal or additional loan, it is not increased. 
Local associations borrow from the regional banks on similar 
terms. The original capital of the bank was supplied in 
the form of Government shares bearing no interest. Funds 
are now increased by the sale of bonds and debentures 
and by short-term loans from commercial banks and the 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation. Local associations 
are managed by a board elected by the borrowers, but 
the R^onal Bank, with its Government-appointed staff, 
exercises a fairly stiff control. The local board has to take 
the full risk of any loan not approved by the regional. The 
structure of the local Production Credit Associations is 
similar, though perhaps more has been done for membership 
education ; so is the method of finance, the only difference 
being that loans are for short or medium, not for long term. 
This system should, and in some districts does, fulfil the 
Raiffeisen objept of saving the farmer from the need for 
trading credit, but the dose tie-in with co-operative supply 
and marketing which has been secured in some countries 
is not as generally »dueved as it might be. 

It may be noted that, in addition to the Production Loan 
Associations, in which co-operative characteristics are at 
present somewhat superficial, there are co-operative organi- 
sations, like the Farm Bureau movements, which have 
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^«gaIlised more definitely cooperative credit institutions, 
which still draw on the Farm Credit Admiiystration for 
funds. Among these may be noted the Ohio Agricultural 
Credit Corporation, a State organisation using local associa- 
tions as its branches, handling mainly Farm .Credit Adminis- 
tration funds but hoping later to build u^ its own funds 
through the sale of debentures. The local co-operative 
associations pass on approved applications to the State 
oiganisatiqp, and if they are passed, receive authority to 
supply up to the value indicated in goods. Such a method 
is an improvement on the unsystematised granting of 
trading credit. The fully responsible local credit union, 
established in a few scattered communities in many states, 
and anticipated in others, is a further step in the same 
direction. 

The Bank for Co-operatives acts in each region without 
local subsidiaries, since it is dealing with institutions, not 
individuals. Its funds are derived in the first place fi'om 
very considerable contributions from the Federal Govern- 
ment in the form of share capital. Some of this was taken 
over in the shape of old loans from the Federal Farm Board. 
As in the other credit institutions described, borrowers (in 
this case co-operative associations) are expected to take up 
shares in proportion to their borrowings, and this not only 
provides a minor source of capital but gives the co-operatives 
certain voting rights in the regional banks, though this 
naturally falls far short of control. Other sources of capital 
are the rediscounting of borrowers’ notes with the Federal 
Intermediate Credit Bank and the sale of debentures, which, 
however, is not practised by all the regional banks. 

As no single loan may exceed 10 per cent, of a bank’s total 
resomrces, the larger borrowers often have ty draw in part 
on the Central Bank for Co-operatives, or a loan may be 
made jointly by the regional and central institution, a 
device whidi gives greater control to the central. Most of 
the banks are gradually building up operafing capital of their 
own from shares and still more reserves, and this may in 
time make them independent of Government support, but 
this stage is still a long way ahead. During 1938 the 12 
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regional banks and the central bank made advances totalling 
nearly £ig, 000,000, and the sums advanced since the opening 
of the bank in 1933 have amounted to £81,000,000, of which 
78 per cent, had been repaid by the end of 1938. The loans 
may be- commodity or operating loans, both short term, the 
former secured„on farm products or supplies, the latter on 
real estate or equipment, or they may be " facility ” loans, 
up to twenty years, for the financing or refinancing of the 
acquisition of land or buildings. In 1938, 2 per coit. was 
charged on commodity loans, 3 per cent, on operating loans 
and 4 per cent, on facility loans. 

The lending policy of a Bank for Co-operatives is based 
almost wholly on considerations of sound banking, that is 
on the solvency of the borrower. Policy, the decision to 
promote, for example, a certain t5q)e of co-operative enter- 
prise, the establishment of a new industry, the modernisation 
of a class of plant, comes in, if at all, as a secondary con- 
sideration.^ When an application for a loan is received, 
the accounts of the co-operative appl3dng are carefully 
scrutinised. These are usually available in the form of 
audited statements made annually by a public auditor, and 
this is, naturally, the form preferred by the bank. It is 
not always legally enforceable, and small co-operatives are 
known, and may even be admitted to borrow, which have 
for many years worked well on some primitive unaudited 
and even unincorporated system. An investigator is 
usually dispatched by the bank to study each new applicant, 
and to determine certain points, of whi(^ the most important 
are (i) whether the co-operative is geniiine and genuinely 
owned by farmers.* A test of co-operative genuineness is 
that either interest on shares must be limited (to 8 per cent.) 
or the role of qne man one vote must be in force. (2) Whether 
the co-operative is financially sound. For this purpose the 

* This does not exclude pressure on the borrower to adopt certain 
methods, as for exafnple the system of the Revolving Fund. 

* Some co-operatives resent the restriction of membership to 
farmers made necessary by the legal restriction of the banks' power 
to loan, and there is a political move among consumer-minded 
co-operatives to secure an alteration in tiie law. 
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'accounts are studied over the past three or four 3^ears with 
a special eye to the rise and fall of fttiwnal suqslus and its 
causes ; the extent to which the co-operative is sdf- 
finandng ; the rise and fall in operating e3q)enses ; stocks 
on hand at different periods ; jiverage number of days for 
whidi credit is given ; membership relations ; competition 
from other co-operatives or from private trade ; state of 
fixed assets, induding machinery. On this is based the 
decision to«grant a loan and its amount, which is calculated 
on the power to repay in a given number of years rather 
than on the value of the association's property on which 
(suitably insured) it is secured. Amortisation is not a 
constant amount but is usually fixed at a small percentage 
of the annual sales of the co-operative. During the life of 
a loan an annual audit is prepared by the bank on the basis 
of information submitted by the co-operative plus an annual 
audit by a public auditor. 

It is obvious that the care and guidance which a Bank for 
Co-operatives gives to borrowers in the course of simply 
safeguarding its own security is of the highest value to the 
co-opoative movement. It has also had the perhaps 
unforeseen but nonetheless fortunate result of putting into 
the hands of those capable of rising it a vast mass of statis- 
tical and other material rdating to the financing and 
management of co-operatives, which under the diverse and 
somewhat secretive American law and business practice 
would never otherwise have been accessible. This material, 
as well as much dse gathered by personal investigation and 
discussion, is available to the staff of the important researdi 
and advisory department of the Farm Credit Administration, 
a dqxutment probably unique in the world in the service it 
can give and in the fact that without being the property 
of the co-operative movement (as is a union or agricultural 
organisation society) it is nonethdess single-mindedly 
devoted to the promotion of the movgpient, and to its 
promotion by the only sound method of increasing its 
efiBdent working and thus its real value, both to its own 
members and to society at large. 


H 
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. SumiARY » 

Throughout this survey tentative comment and some- 
times criticism has been subjoined to description. This 
ground heed not be covered again. It is merely intended 
in the following final chapter to emphasise certain points 
especially striking to the £iux>pean observer or indicating 
what Europe can perhaps most readily Ueam from the 
American movement. * 

Even in the restricted area covered by this survey the 
actual mass and achievement of the American co-operative 
movement cannot fail to impress. It has had no difficulty 
in recruiting either membership, brains or capital. It has 
an accepted and important place in American business life 
and has adopted, if not pioneered, the latest business 
methods, including those of advertisement. Not only the 
movement as a whole but many of its individual under- 
takings are on the largest scale, with all the resulting advant- 
ages of bargaining strength, efficiency and economy. Great 
attention has been paid to the education both of staffs and 
members. Staffing is ordinarily of high quality in a country 
where the best intelligence of the nation is drawn towards 
business rather than the services and professions. Much 
care is given to recruitment, training and the maintenance 
of business and co-operative knowledge and skill at a high 
level. The minds of higher officials remain noticeably open 
to the academic discussion of problems and policies even 
after they or their organisations might be shortsightedly 
considered as past the experimental stage. In dealing with 
the membership, again, constant efforts are made to over- 
come the effect of long distances and large numbers by 
circulars, bulletins, house journals, price lists, by insertions 
« in the local press, by wireless broadcasts (even arranged by 
local associations), by local gatherings semi-social in diar- 
acter, by women’s qnd young people’s groups and by annual 
business meetings sweetened by a luncheon or a dance. 

Again, as noted in the introduction, the American co- 
operative movement benefits by an intimate and stimulating 
alliance with the universities, whidi caimot &il to enrich 
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*the work of both. This is apparent notably in the adoption 
of scientific results by co-operative organisations and their 
translation from laboratory experiment to general practice 
and in the flow of university-trained men into co-operative 
employment. In both these, directions* American co- 
operatives have gone much further thaa those of, for 
example, Great Britain. Further, the co-operative move- 
ment enjoys and has for many years enjoyed a high standing 
with the Federal Govermnent as well as with many State 
governments, and from the Federal Government in particular 
it has received and still receives very generous financial 
assistance and a highly qualified and disinterested advisory 
service, complementary to and also more ubiquitous than 
that of the universities. 

Against so much that is admirable there must inevitably 
be set some defects — ^the defects indeed of the qualities 
already enumerated. The very size of many American co- 
operative associations makes genuine democratic responsi- 
bility, as distinct from mere goodwill, difficult to achieve, 
and this difficulty is sometimes increased when the co- 
operative is only a part, and a subsidiary part at that, of a 
general political or professional organisation of farmers. 
Few members have any serious financial stake in their co- 
operative society, propaganda sometimes takes the place 
of business information, and social diversions of a call to 
take responsible decisions. In spite of much admirable 
effort to make members feel and act as the real owners of 
their business, not a few co-operatives seem in fact, if almost 
unconsciously, lapsing into the hands of their very capable 
and enthusiastic staffs. 

Again, the quick sympathy with which the co-operative 
message is received, the readiness with whieh co-operative 
associations are formed, and the forward-looking spirit 
which is ever ready to adopt and adapt new ideas and prac- 
tices, has as its counterpart a tendency to Jjre of an organisa- 
tion, however solidly satisfactory, if it has nothing new and 
stimulating to offer. Co-operative organisations in America 
age early. It is a matter of frequent corrunent that the 
stage of difficulty is the passage from the " promotional ” 
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to the busiiiess period, or again later, arhen the first inoneers ‘ 
•have passed out of the association's councils. In fact, at 
the moment when a European society would have become 
a cherished institution, its American counterpart is in 
danger df declining to an outmoded and tedious survival 
It is perhaps another aq>ect of this temper that it seems 
easier to spread co-operation extensively than intensively. 
It is noteworthy that while member^p per society is 
large, memboship per square mile of territory is small, and 
while turnover per society is large, turnover per member is 
oftm smalL 

There is indeed one department in whidi the American 
genius for pioneering new departures would seem to stand 
at the edge of a field which it has not jret fully exploited. 
Agricultural marketing in the United States is obviously 
in a state of disequilibritun and rapid diange due to such 
factors as the altered balance of international trade, re- 
adjusted consumption within the United States, changing 
price levels, and the developments in transport and cold 
storage. It is hard to adapt methods to a new order whidi 
has not yet crystallised, though it may be harder still when 
crystallisation is complete, but there are signs that co- 
operative marketii^ organisations have realised that sudi 
adaptation has become necessary. It looks as though the 
next great forward moA^ in American co-operation might 
come when the marketing organisations devise a compre- 
hensive plan for the handling of produce in the circum- 
stances of modem economy — a plan at once more realistic 
and more variously adapted than the old attempt at mono- 
poly price control. No sudi general move has yet been 
made. 

The happy pvition of the movement in rdation to govem- 
• mmtal bodies has been noted. The disadvantage of sudi a 
position is that it is, in the nature of human a&irs, subject 
to diange, and tha1;its very mutability tempts the co-q>era- 
tive movements to expend energy in marshalling political 
force and using political pressure, with the danger that it 
may itsdf in tom be so used, or that once political partisan- 
ship is admitted, its membership may be limited to those 
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csui accept ndt only a particular party’s attitude to 
coKJperation, but its policy on niu(d)i mote general topics.* 
A political co-operative movement may also open a career 
to ambition not wholly co-operative in type, while in a 
rather different field it may contribute* to the*stiained 
relations with organised labour which tagricultural co- 
operatives in the United States not infrequently ftvper i ence. 

The absence of a single national centre for agricultural 
co-operation has been noted. Two natioiuil bodies do, in 
fact, exist under the co-operative title and with a member- 
ship which is in the case of the first wholly and in the second 
partially made up of agricultural co-operative associations. 
These are the National Co-operative Council and the Co- 
operative League of America. Though an active rivalry 
would not be other than destructive, the coexistence of two 
sudi bodies, with their differing viewpoints and their partly 
overlapping membership, is perhaps not without its uses. 
It is doubtful, however, whether even both together include 
the whole number of American co-operative associations. 
In addition there is the American Institute of Co-operation, 
closely associated with the National Co-operative Council 
and such general farmers’ organisations as the Farm Bureaux, 
the Farmers' Union and the Grange, which all have national 
headquarters and serve both to unify and to divide agri- 
cultural organisation. Behind all these stands the Farm 
Credit Administration, whore an admirable statistical and 
advisory service is linked with formidable financial power. 
The Administration, however, is not under the control of 
the co-operative movement itself — an advantage, perhaps, 
when impartiality is desired, a disadvantage when it is 
considered that here again political power is the ultimate 
factor and political power depends on issues remote from 
those of co-operative progress or decline. 

With the incompleteness of national organisation goes an 
incompleteness of national record, an^^at the risk of a 
pedantic insistence, it may be noted again that for the 
United States as a whole there exists no uniform system of 
co-operative registration or the regular filing of co-operative 
data. No list of new formations or liquidations is nation- 
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ally availalde. Most of the retmns made, except in a few' 
states, are woluntaiy and therefore incomplete, though 
excellent and judicious use has been made of what is obtain- 
able. A strong objection exists to placing the details of 
co-operative business operations in the hands of the public 
officials of Stages or even of the members of co-operative 
societies. The objection to submitting sudi material to a 
federal body like the Farm Credit Administhition should be 
less, since the distance from the scene of operations is greater 
and the mass of material larger, so that the individual 
society would have less feeling of exposure. The Bank for 
Co-operatives, through its regional units, does in fact obtain 
a mass of information from intending and actual borrowers. 
If such material could be obtained regularly, as a matter of 
right, from all co-operative associations, and suitably dealt 
with, not only would a great mass of accurate and important 
information be made available, but the co-operatives them- 
selves would get more used to the idea of business candour 
and would find therein a valuable means of training their 
members in understanding and responsible loyalty. 

The co-operative movement of the United States is not 
only a formidable business organisation. It is also a great 
laboratory in which experiments in economic and social 
technique are being worked out on the largest scale and on 
the whole in conditions of great publicity and free and eager 
discussion. Little that passes is not noted, analysed and 
frequently contested. It is this, quite as much as its actual 
aduevement or the partial similarity of its circumstances, 
which gives the study of American co-operation its peculiar 
value for co-operators from other lands. 



TEN YEARS OF CO-OPERATIVE PURCHASING IN 

ENGLAND 


David R. Wilson 

In 1930 the Foundation published Agricultural Co-operation 
in England, a detailed survey of all English agricultural 
co-operative societies, whether engaged in the purchase of 
requirements or the sale of produce. In that volume 
accounts of the individual societies are presented against 
the general historical background of the whole movement 
towards voluntary co-operative enterprise among English 
farmers, and there are in addition descriptive chapters 
dealing with the main groups of societies — ^requirements, 
dairy, livestock, etc.— classified according to the category 
forming the bulk of their business. The result is a record 
of the achievements, and faUmres, of the movement up to 
1929. One of the clearest facts revealed by that survey is 
tliyt the societies dealing mainly in requirements accounted 
for a volume of cash turnover more than twice as great as 
that of all the marketing societies together. In the decade 
sinrp 1929 this disparity has increased. In 1938 the turn- 
over of the requirements societies touched £10,000,000, 
against a total of about £2,750#®®® ^®^ other categories. 
The general position will be seen from the following table. 

It was therefore decided to make a spedal investigation 
into the development of the requirements societies since 
1929, with a view not only to recording the progress m^e 
but also to revealing any signs of weakness and assessing 
the possibilities of a continuation of*tte upward trend. 
This special study took the form partly of a review of 
the available statistics, made possible through the courtesy 
of the Registrar of Friendly Societies, and partly of a series 
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TABLE I 


JtsgUIRBIIBMTS SOCXBTISS — ^ENfflUUlD 


Year. 

m 

JSceM*$. 

* 

Members. 

Turnover {£ooo's). 

Require- 

ments. 

Marketing. 

Total. 

1929 . 

III 

38.647 

6.273 

617 

6.890 

1934 • 

99 

39,87a 

5.715 

881 

6.596 

1935 • 

100 

41.719 

6.463 

1.023 • 

7.486 

1936 . 

99 

43.594 

7.316 

I.132 

8,448 

1937 • 

109 

47.780 

8,690 

1.284 

9.974 

1938 

107 

49.443 

9.096 

1.253 

10.349 


The requirements turnover in the last three years was 
divided approximately as follows (£ooo’s) ; 



Feed. 

Ftr- 

UUsers. 



other. 

Total. 

1936 .... 
F^r cent, of total 

6.285 

859 

384 

5-2 

117 

1-6 

151 

2-0 

379 

5*1 

7.316 

100 

1937 .... 
Per cent, of total 

7.102 

817 

363 

4*2 

146 

1*7 

II4 

1-3 

965 

11*0 

8,690 

100 

1938 .... 
Per cent, of total 

UD 

00 M 
^ Oi 

6 

490 

5-4 

119 

1-3 

118 

1-3 

453 

50 

9.096 

100 


of visits to a selected number of representative societies, 
to whose managers a heavy debt is due for much iiseful 
information supplied in interviews and correspondence. 

In the development of co-operative purchasing of agri- 
cultural requirements in En^and in the decade 1929-38 
the main features are the consolidation and erq)ansion of 
existing societies. The changes in the geographical dis- 
tribution of societies have been dight in comparison, but 
they must be briefly mentioned and rdated to the question 
of increasing size.** In 1929 it was recorded that England 
was geographically fairly well covered by requirements 
societies. Outside the suburban coimties of Middlesex and 
Hertford, every county was represented with the exception 
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nf Cambridge and Essex, served by Eastern Counties 
Fanners, Bedford and Huntingdon, covered to some extent 
by Northamptonshire Farmers, and Lincoln and NnrtanH 
Today the position, generally speaking, is the same. The 
main development, geographically, has'be^n the increase 
in the size of the larger societies, many of which have 
extended their operations both by more intense cultivation 
of their districts and by opening new brandies. Taking 
the sodeties classed by the Registrar under "Requisites 
Supply (Farmers) ” together with a few of the largest 
of those under “ Requisites Supply (Allotment Holders) " ^ 
we find that in 1929 there were in sodeties with a member- 
ship of 38,647. In 1938 • there were 107 sodeties with 
49,443 members — an increase in membership of about 28 per 
cent, (see above table). In addition there has certainly 
been an increase in the number of non-member customers,* 
though accurate figures are not available. It is fairly dear 
therefore that, while part of the increase in turnover repre- 
sents an increase in the average customer’s purchases, a 
large part of it reflects a growth in the total number of 
customers. In other words, the result from the geographical 
point of view is that, in spite of a slight reduction in the 
number of sodeties, the opportunities of co-operative 
purchasing have been brought within the reach of an in- 
creasing number of farmers. We have had an intensification 
of co-operative activity on the part of a group of well- 
established undertakings. 

There have, of course, been some failures and some new 
ventures. The new sodeties have not, however, appeared 
in those counties, mentioned above, where no sodety had 
its headquarters in 1929. The tendenqr has been rather 

1 This has been the practice followed in the Ymr Book articles 
on England since 1936. 

* Throughout this article the fij^res relate only approximately 
to the f«iAn«iar years shown, as societies’ accounts are not all made 
up to the same date. 

• It is not im plied that the increase in non-membw custon^ has 
exceeded the increase in membership, nor that the increase in non- 
members' purchases has exceeded the increase in members’ pur- 
chases. Either or both may be true. The point is discussed later. 
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far these areas to be increasingly served by the e:qtansicin 
of large sopeties in adjacent counties. In most cases the 
areas covered by these large societies are self-contained, 
and the expansion has led to a certain amount of over- 
lapping, k problem discussed in more detail below. Preston 
Farmers, the ^largest society in England, with a turnover 
of more than ^1,250,000 in 1938, have opened a depot 
in Lincoln. This is an imusual case of a depot isolated 
from the main field of operations and is a development 
which normally could hardly be welcomed on grounds 
of economy or efEidency. It was, however, due to special 
circumstances and it happens to have filled one of the 
co-operative deserts, as there is no requirements society with 
headquarters in Lincolnshire. Moreover, the strength and 
reputation of the parent society ensure the success of a 
venture which in other circumstances might have been 
open to criticism. 

The society " population ” is a useful concept in assessing 
the strength of the movement. The birth-rate and death- 
rate of requirements societies are, however, somewhat 
difficult to express in accurate terms owing to annual changes 
in classification, the category for each society being deter- 
mined according to the kind of business forming the bulk of 
its trade. We have therefore to allow for “ emigration *’ 
of societies from one category to another. Of the iii 
requirements societies operating in 1929, 86 remain today. 
Of the difference of 25, 20 have gone out of business and 
5 have been transferred to other categories. In place of 
these 25 we have, in 1938, 21 societies made up as follows : 
7 transferred since 1929 from the group " Requisites Supply 
(Allotments Holders) ” ; 3 from the dairy group ; 2 from 
poultry; 2 frpm miscellaneous services ; and 7 new registra- 
tions. The new societies are in Northumberland, Yorkshire, 
Lancashire, Nottinghamshire, Northamptonshire, Suffolk 
and Essex. In the requirements group, therefore, we have, 
in population pKhisedlogy, a death-rate considerably higher 
than the birth-rate, and hence a natural decrease. The 
efi^ of the natural decrease, however, in the period 1929-38 
has been almost neutralised by a net immigration from 
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bther groups of societies owing to . The 

existence of this net inmugration itsdf seems ^o reflect the 
fact that in England conditions are more favourable for 
the development of business in the supply of requirements 
than in the sale of any kind of produce Or ^rvice. • 

To get a general view of the increase in the size of societies 
it is convenient to divide them into three groups according 
to cadi turnover, calling those with over ,^100,000 large, 
those betugeen £50,000 and £100,000 medium, and those 
under £50,000 small. If we do this on the basis of the 
1938 turnover the tendency towards growth in size may 
be seen from the following facts. Of the 27 societies which 
in 1938 were large, in 1929 only 16 were large, while 9 were 
medium and 2 smdl. Of the 14 which in 1938 were medium, 
only 7 were in that class in 1929, while 6 were small and 
I large. This last is the only case in the ten-year period 
of a large society declining into a lower size-group. The 
57 societies which were small in 1938 were all in the same 
group in 1929. At this point no allowance has been made 
for changes in the prices of requirements. But the facts 
are sufficient to show that the general trend is towards a 
somewhat slow growth among the small societies, a quicker 
growth among the mediiun, and a more rapid expansion 
among the large. 

We have therefore at the present stage a kind of snow- 
ball trend reflecting the ease with which a business, when 
it has accumulated a certain amount of resources, can 
expand still further. Apart from variations in managerial 
ability, which are of course extremely important, the rate 
of growth of any society, given market conditions allow- 
ing of expansion, depends largely on the available capital. 
And the capital avaflable, both in the forn^ of shares and 
loans, will tend within limits to increase with the size 
of the iinHert akin g. In addition, the economies of large- 
scale buying and handling make it increasingly possible 
for an expanding society to compete'^uccessfuUy with 
private merchants, who put up the keenest competition 
against co-operative enterprise. The largest requirements 
societies are already much bigger than the average private 
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business in the seme line of trade, but the average sodefy 
is inobably not much bigger than the average private 
merchant. Hence we should expect to find that when a 
certain point has been reached expansion will be more 
rapid.* The pi;esent trend cannot of course go on indefinitely. 
There are limjiting factors. Overlapping tends to increase, 
and amalgamation is not always easily or quickly effected. 
Also the vital characteristics of co-operative enterprise 
tend to be lost when a business reaches such dimensions as 
to prevent frequent personal contacts between staff, com- 
mittee and members. The optimum size will be determined 
by balancing the limiting factors (disadvantages) against the 
economies of still larger-scale operations. It is possible 
that the two largest societies in England, each with a turn- 
over of more than ;^i,ooo,ooo and about 3,000 members, are 
approaching this optimmn, and that their expansion in 
the future may slow down. But with this exception it is 
quite dear that there is ample room for continued growth 
at the present rate. The chances are that, but for the 
outbreak of war, the expansion of the medium and large 
sodeties would have continued, and that their growing 
pressure mig^t have increased the death-rate among small 
sodeties through dissolution or amalgamation. 

With this general view of the geographical position and 
size of sodeties vre can now proceed to a more careful 
analysis of their finandal position and trade over the decade 
under review. 

The basis for the statistical study of the financial and 
trading position of requirements sodeties since 1929 is 
provided by the annual returns made to the Registrar of 
Friendly Sodeties. The most important data furnished in 
these returns, have been extracted for each sodety which 
traded throughout the period 1929-38 and which was 
classed in the requirements group in the latter year. From 
these figures three summary tables (II, III and IV on pages 
15Z to 153) have Utea compiled relating to the large, medium 
and small sodeties,^ the grouping being made on the basis 

^ Large = Turnover over ;£ioo,ooo ; Medium = Turnover 
£so,oot>~£too,ooo : Small » Turnover under £50.000. 
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money turnover in 1938, the latest year under review. 
This procedure has the advantage that it shows the progress 
throughout the period of a definite group of societies. The 
consequent exclusion of societies, mentioned on page xo6, 
which began or ceased trading during the«period, 1 x 85 a 
negligible effect on the totals. Another result/>f the present 
method of treatment is that the total of 98 societies (27 large, 
14 medium and 57 small) includes, in addition to the 
86 societies whidi have been classed as requirements societies 
throughout the ten-year period, a number which have been 
transferred from other categories at some time during that 
period. 

Taking the large societies first, we see the position in 
Table II. It must be remembered that these are societies 
which had in 1938 cash turnover of over £100,000, and 
thaf in the earlier years a number of them were under 
that figure. It is therefore not quite accurate to compare 
the growth of the large with the growth of the medium 
and small (Tables III and IV). But what the table does 
bring out clearly is the change over the period in the finan- 
cial and trading position of these 27 societies. We shall 
deal later with the effects of price changes and the fluc- 
tuations reflecting general prosperity and depression. 1929 
and 1938 were both in the main years of high business 
activity,^ and therefore the right-hand column gives a fairly 
good idea of the expansion over the period. Membership, 
paid-up share capital and total capital have all increased 
evenly by about 40 per cent. Reserves have risen by 
278 per cent., reflecting the growing financial strength of 
the large societies and the fact that in 1929 some of them 
had only just fully recovered from the effects of the collapse 
of the Agricultural Wholesale Society in 1924« Loans have 
risen by 55 per cent., pointing to the fairly substantial 
of outside capital for purposes of development. Overdrafts 


1 Waning prices and business recession, in facl^set in during 1938* 
but the effect on the turnover of requirements societies 
to have been smaU. In many cases only one or two inoi^ 
the lower prices are included in the financial statements relating to 

1938. 
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have decreased by 41 per cent., indicating again a strengthen- 
ing of the fnandal position. Overdrafts are used mainly 
for financing seasonal and not long-term obligations. 

In 1929, of the total sales of requisites, feeding-stufiEs 
comptiled 82 per cent., fertilisers 6 per cent., implements 
and seeds about 2 per cent, each and miscellaneous sales 
8 per cent. In 1938 the figures are, feeding-stuifs 88 per 
cent., fertilisers 5 per cent., implements and seeds about 
I per cent, each and miscellaneous 5 per cent. • The slight 
changes appear to be due mainly to variations in the methods 
of completing the returns, the real composition of the total 
trade having remained almost the same. In view of the 
prominent position of feeding-stuffs, too much importance 
should not be attached to the apparently wide variations 
in the percentage increases in the other items in the right- 
hand colunm, as they are based on a very small volume of 
trade. The significance of these changes can only be appre- 
ciated by relating them to the estimates, given later in 
this article, of the share of the total trade of the country 
which these co-operative sales represent. Sales of produce, 
consisting mainly of grain and potatoes, with eggs and 
poultry coming next in importance, comprised about 12 per 
cent, of the total sales in 1929 and 14 per cent, in X938, 
so that no great change has taken place in the distribution 
of the trade between requisites and produce. It may be 
said that a number of these societies have restricted their 
marketing operations and that the increase from 12 per 
cent, to 14 per cent, shown in the total figures is due to 
increased sales of grain, potatoes and eggs by a few only 
of the largest societies in the group. The purchase of 
grain and potatoes from members forms an integral part 
of the trade ia feeding-sto&, and in this sense is hardly 
to be regarded as a separate marketing operation. Strictly 
speaking, grain bought and resold without processing is a 
marketing opera^on, while grain processed and sold as 
feed is not. In many cases the retmns do not distingui^ 
between the two, so that the figures tend to exaggerate 
the real marketing operations of the requirements societies. 
The main practical point, however, is that the purchase of- 
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and potatoes is keeping pace with the general advance 
in turnover. , 

In 1929 these 27 societies accounted for 75 per cent, 
of the total trade of all three groups. In 1938 the figure 
was 82 per cent. Certain other figures whidbdo not Appear 
in the sununary tables are of interest. Of the total trade 
of the large group, the two largest societies account for 
27 per cent., the seven largest 55 per cent., and the nine 
largest 64 per cent. 

Among the medium societies (Table III), the expansion 
is naturs^y much slower, as the group comprises 14 societies, 
7 of whidi have been in the £50,000 to £100,000 class 
throughout the ten years, while 6 have passed the £50,000 
mark during that period. The remaining society was in 
the large category till 1930, but has declined ever since. 
Its capital was written down heavily in 1936, and it appears 
to be on the verge of collapse. In spite of the influence 
on the group of this one failure, it will be seen that the 
14 societies, taken together, show an increase in membership 
of 24 per cent. The decrease in share capital shown in 
the table is due entirely to the reduction of capital by 
the society mentioned. The other 13 show a slow but 
steady increase in share capital. Total capital for the 13 
also shows a considerable increase. Reserves have risen 
by 150 per cent. There has been a decrease in loans, and 
overdrafts have been cut by three-quarters. The dis- 
tribution of the requirements trade over the various main 
categories is much the same as in the case of the large 
societies. In 1938 feeding-stuffs account for 84 per cent., 
fertilisers 7 per cent., seeds and implements about 2 per 
cent, each and miscellaneous requisites 5 per cent. The 
increase of 36 per cent, in implements and«the decrease 
of 33 per cent, in seeds shown in the table are again not 
of great significance, being calculated on a very small part 

of the total trade. m . ... 

There is a very striking change in the division of the 
total trade of these societies as between requkements and 
produce. While sales of requirements have increased by 
38 per cent, over the period, sales of produce have declined 
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by 82 per cent. This means that in 1938, marketing cm- 
stituted only about 3 per cent, of total sales, compared 
with 18 per cent, in 1929. It is possible that part of this 
decline i$ exidained by statistical inconsistencies in the 
annual' retumsn Some of the snudler societies make their 
returns from inadequate records. But this cannot account 
for more than a small part of the decline, which has con- 
tinued steadily since 1929. There are probably several 
causes. The Agricultural Marketing Acts of- 1931 and 
Z 933 > aiid the subsequmt marketing schemes, made a 
fundamental change in the conditions of conunodity market- 
ing. On the whole, requirements societies benefited from 
the assistance given to producers. But they benefited 
mainly on the requirements side of their business. There 
was, for example, an increased demand for feeding-stu& 
and fertilisers. But one of the results of the new policy 
was to create difficulties for voluntary marketing associa- 
tions. The effect was seen mainly on marketing societies 
and has been the subject of frequent comment. The effect 
on the marketing business of requirements societies has 
been little noticed, but it is dear that it must have been 
considerable. Apart from the difficulties created by the 
marketing schemes, the general tendency is for all but the 
large requirements sodeties to restrict or discontinue the 
marketing side of their business. Marketing requires a 
specialised organisation and can only be carried on success- 
fully alongside the supply of requirements if the sodety is 
large enough to set up a specialised department to deal 
with it. Preston Fanners, for example, have extended 
their egg-marketing business in this Way by devdoping 
specialised advisory and other services. The sodeties in 
the medium group handling jnoduce indude Derbydure 
Farmers, whidi in 1929 did a large business, now discon- 
tinued, in milk and dairy produce. South Devon Farmers, 
which formerly gpld dairy produce and fruit, has ceased 
to market produce of any kind. In the case of South 
Hereforddiire Agricultural Trading Sodety, what was a 
substantial trade in eggs and poultry is now almost nil; 
and Cumberland and Westmorland Fanners have practically 
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*ceased marketing operations. The tendency for societies 
of the medium class is clearly towards concentratimi entirely 
on the sale of requisites. * 

In the 57 small requirements societies (Table IV) we have 
a more homogeneous group in the sense that there hasl)een no 
marked growth since 1929. AH the societies were through- 
out the ten years in the under £y),ooo class. Membership 
has increased by 12 per cent. Paid-up shares show a decline 
of 8 per cent., but this is due entirely to a reduction of 
capital by one society in 1934. All others in the group 
either ma int a ine d or slightly increased their share capital 
throughout the period. Reserves have increased by 60 per 
cent, and the accumulation is spread fairly evenly over all 
societies. Loans have declined by 27 per cent, and over- 
drafts by 25 per cent. The distribution of the trade in 
requisites is very similar to that in the large and medium 
groups, and no marked change has occurred in the past ten 
years. Feeding-stu& account for 87 per cent., seeds about 
I per cent., implements about zj per cent, and fertilisers and 
miscellaneous sales about 5} per cent. eadi. The increases 
and decreases in the sales of the smaller of these items were 
not of great importance. The total increase in sales is 14 
per cent. As in the case of the medium societies there is 
again a marked decline in the sales of produce over the 
period. The reasons given in the last paragraph apply 
equally here. In addition, it should be remembered that 
this group includes those sodeties, mentioned above, which 
have been transferred to the requirements group during the 
period owing to their sales of requisites having become 
greater than their marketing trade. Most of them have 
come from the dairy and egg and poultry groups. 

Financial Ratios * 

The three tables which we have just considered give a 
very general picture of the requirements societies in respect 
of the changes in money turnover in thl^various classes of 
trade, and changes in the absolute level of their financial 
resources. A more complete picture, however, of their 
finanf^ai and trading podtion requires in addition a review 

. I 
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of the changes in what have been called financial ratios.' 
There are main reasons why this is necessary. Firstly, 
large and small societies obviously cannot be compared as 
regards stabilily and efficiency on the basis of absolute 
figures of tumoyer or financial strength. Secondly, even in 
a group of societies of equal turnover, a reasonably accurate 
3^ardstick of efSdency can be provided only by one or more 
ratios. Scxneties of equal turnover may 'differ widely in 
respect of membership, area served and running costs ; and 
the variations will reflect the degrees of efficiency with whicdi 
their business is run and their areas cultivated. For these 
reasons a number of ratios are calculated in such a way as 
to provide standards by which the efficiency of a society 
or group of societies may be judged. The more important 
ratios which it is convenient, from the statistics available, 
to apply to the large, medium and small societies are these : 

(1) Ratio of Own to Total Capital, where own capital is 
taken as share capital plus reserves and accumulated profits, 
and total capital as share capital, reserves and accumulated 
profits, loans and bank overdrafts. The ratio measures 
the degree to which a group of societies is self-financing. 

(2) Turnover per Member . — ^This is total turnover divided 
by membership. It does not, unfortunately, give us any 
idea of the volume of the purcdiases of the average member, 
bec:ause no axxmate figures are taken out of the extent of 
purchases by non-members. Assuming, however, that the 
ratio of members’ to non-members’ purc^hases does not change 
violently, turnover per member gives a rough measure of 
loyalty. 

(3) Average Credit , — ^This is the number of week’s turnover 
represented by the amount of accounts outstanding at the 
end of the finaxynal year and may be taken as a fairly accurate 
measure of the credit extended on the average throughout 
the year. 

(4) Ratio of Running Costs to Turnover . — ^Running costs 

here include salaries and all establishment charges 

but not bank or loan interest, depreciation or capital charges. 
There are slight vaiiations between societies in the method 
of presenting accounts, with the result that " establishment 
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charges ” does not in all cases cover exactly the same items 
of expense. The variations, however, are sm^ll, and the 
ratios are generally comparable. It should always be 
remembered that the inclusion of bank , and loan interest 
would substantially increase the ratio of cost to turnover. 

The remaining three ratios ^e (5) profit on turnover, 
(6) profit on share capital and (7) profit on total capital, 
expressed in percentages. The profit figure used in each case 
is the net profit available for distribution after aU charges 
have been met. 

In Table V (page 154) these ratios are shown for each of 
the ten years for the large, medium and small societies. 
These three groups cover the same societies as in Table II, 
III and IV, and it must be emphasised that the classification 
is based on 1938 turnover, so that in the earlier years societies 
do not always fall in the correct turnover group for the year 
shown. The method has the advantage, however, that the 
movement of the ratios relating to one definite group of 
societies can be traced throughout the period ; and com- 
parisons of the ratios of different groups are fairly reliable 
in the later years and completely accurate in 1938. Separate 
ratios have been calculated for the two largest societies, each 
having a turnover of over £1,000,000 in 1938. The average 
in the right-hand column is a straight average of the ten 
yearly figures. 

" Proportion ” 

The most striking fact revealed by the “ proportion ”, as 
the ratio of “ own ” to total capital has been called, is that 
it is highest among the medium societies, which show a rise 
from 78 per cent, in 1929 to 90 per cent, in 1938. The large 
and small groups are about equally self-finaadng — 75 per 
cent, in 1938, though the large group, starting from a lo^r 
level in 1929, has shown a greater increase over the period. 
The two very large societies are only aljput 50 per cent, 
self-financing, though the figure rose to about 60 per cent, 
in 1932, 1933 and 1935. The general toidency revealed is 
that the medium societies are those which have built up very 
strong reserves and have not put much capital into expansion 
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programs. Their loans are very low. In most of the 
years under, review only 4 or 5 of the 14 societies record 
loans at all. Others depend for the little outside capital 
they reqtpre on overdrafts, mainly to finance their heaviest 
seasonH purchases ; and a few are able to work entirely 
on their own capital throughout the year. 

Among the large societies are included the two very large, 
which in fact account for about 63 per cent, of the loans and 
43 per cent, of the overdrafts of the whole group. For the 
remaining 25 large societies, the “ proportion ” works out 
at 83 per cent. It may, therefore, be said that on the average 
the large and medium societies are about 85 per cent, to 90 
per cent, self-financing, the small about 75 per cent, and 
the two very large about 50 per cent. There are of course 
considerable variations among individual societies, both in 
the proportion of outside capital employed and in its com- 
position. Of the large societies, taking the 1938 figures, 
12 have both loans and overdraft, 7 loans only, 2 overdrafts 
only, and 6 are 100 per cent, self-financing ; 15 are over 90 
per cent, and only 3 imder 50 per cent, self-finandng. In 
the medium group, 7 have neither loans or overdraft, 3 have 
loans only, 2 overdrafts only and 2 both. In 3 cases the 
" proportion ” is over 90 per cent, and in no case imder 
50 per cent. Among the small societies, 27 are self-finandng, 
while 9 show loans, 14 overdrafts and 7 both loans and 
overdrafts. 

In short, of the total of 98 sodeties, 40 do not make use 
of outside capital, and of the rest, the majority employ it 
only to a very limited and— over the last ten years — de- 
creasing extent. The tendency towards financial inde- 
pendence is greatest in the medium and large sodeties and 
slower though steady in the small group. There is also 
apparently a tendency for the very large sodeties, after a 
certain point has been reached, to revert to dependence on 
outside capital the extent of some 50 per cent. The 
reasons for these tendendes are complex. The less stable of 
the small societies have some difGiculty in raising share 
capital and also in building up reserves. When a certain 
size has been reached strmigth, as we saw in dealing with 
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Wpansion of turnover, leads to further strength. But the 
“ proportions ” of the two very large societi^ appear to 
indicate that a further point may be attained beyond which 
the large working capital required and the heavy outlay 
that may be necessary for expansion of tiuildings and equip- 
ment necessitate a second recourse to out^de borrowing. 
This feature, however, is hardly a cause for concern. The 
borrowing of the very large society is in a different category 
from that of the strug^g small business. Part of it is 
overdraft covering seasonal purchases, and part may consist 
of mortgage loans for extension of premises, equipment or 
services. In the first case it is short credit and in the second 
it is safe borrowing provided (a) that it is not carried to 
extremes and (b) that it is used for projects of expansion 
which are economically sound. Whether these conditions 
are fulfilled will depend in practice largely on the manager, 
and a society which has been piloted successfully to a turn- 
over of nearly £1,000,000 is hardly likely to be dashed against 
the rocks by imprudent schemes of further development. 
Nevertheless, a study of the ** proportions ” of the main 
group of successful societies suggests that there is a point 
where further e 3 q)ansion requires a partial sacrifice of financial 
independence, built up, perhaps, after years of patient and 
careful management. 

Turnover per Member 

Turnover per member, as we have said, is not a particularly 
valuable ratio in the absence of figures of non-members' 
purchases. If, however, some allowance is made for these, 
we can get an idea both of the loyalty of members and the 
intensity with which the various groups of societies are 
"working" their districts. In dealing vqth individual 
societies, allowance would have to be made also for variations 
in the acreage and financial resources of farms, but in groups 
of societies the effect of these variation^ may be supposed 
to be eliminated. The figures in Table V show that the 
largest societies have the largest turnover per member, 
which varies in 1938 from 380 for two very large sodeties, 
to 86 for the small group. In eadi group the figure falls 
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heavily from the 1929 level in 1930 and continues to fad 
in the depijpssion years 1931-33, while a steady rise from 
1934 to X937 appears to have been checked in X938. The 
very large and large societies had risen to the 1929 level 
of turnover per member by X934-35, but the medium and 
small have no^ yet regained that level, in spite of the fact 
that their absolute money turnover had exceeded its X929 
level by 1936-37. 

In the large societies money turnover has increased much 
faster than membership between X 929 and X938, while in 
the medium and small groups, the growth in membership 
has slightly exceeded the rise in sales in terms of money. 
If adjustment is made for price changes, the increases in 
real turnover per member over the period are, for the large 
societies, 36 per cent., for the medium X9 per cent., and for 
the small X4 per cent.^ If it could be assumed that the 
proportion of members' to non-members' purdiases had 
remained constant, it would follow that there is a tendency 
for the amount of the average member's purchases to 
increase with the size of the society. There is a strong 
presumption, however, though it cannot be verified, that 
part of the increase in turnover per member is due to a 
relative increase in sales to non-members.* This tendency 
can be observed in some of the larger societies. In one sense 
it is a healthy sign because it means that an increasing 
number of farmers find it profitable to purchase from a 
society even without receiving the dividend. On the other 
hand, it points to the development of the large society into 
a mere trading company where the society-member relation- 

* These figures are approximate. They are otlculated by apply- 
ing to total turnover the price index for requirements (see Table VII) 
which, howevei? constituted 85 per cent, to go per cent, of total 
sales. 

* In 1938, reliable estimates for 19 representative societies (large, 
medium and small) show that sales to non-members vary, from 10 
per cent, to about ^ per cent., and average 40 per cent, of total 
sales. This average is probably fairly accurate for the country as 
a whole and it appem to have risen slightly since 1929. It would 
follow that the increase in the amount of the average member's 
purchases has been slightly lees than the rise in turnover per member. 
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ship tends to deteriorate into one of nothing more 
business and customer. The reasons for this^tendency axe 
twofold. It is firstly a natural result of the growth of the 
business unit whidi makes contacts less frequent and more 
difficult. Secondly, it is due to the attitude of 
and managers towards membership ];^tions. Many 
societies — in fact, the majority — do not go out of their way 
to attract new members. In some cases the view is taken 
that it is desirable, so long as non-members are content to 
purchase, that their purchases should subsidise members’ 
dividends. This is prima facie a very reasonable view. If 
a customer does not see for himself the benefits of member- 
ship, why should the society go out of its way to dangle 
before his eyes the dividend which he might have earned ? 
But in the long run it can hardly be said that a policy of 
this kind will be in the best interests, even materially, of 
the societies themselves. It is precisely because the advan- 
tages of a longer view are not immediately apparent that 
little attention is paid to membership relations and to 
bringing customers into full membership. But it is also 
because these aspects of co-operative trade are ne|d^f^ 
that the expansion of the movement, which would reveal 
its long-term advantages more clearly and more quickly, is 
retarded. The pace of expansion at present depends much 
on the ability and energy of the managers and little on a 
strong dynamic membership, vrith continuous infusion of 
young blood. If the young farmer is left today to purchase 
indifferently from a large and efficient concern without 
realising that in part it is, or could be, his own business, 
it may be that the purchasing societies of the future will face 
the danger of decline. On the other hand, the very fact 
of increasing purchases by non-members qfould be a very 
valuable propaganda weapon if the movement decided that • 
co-operative propaganda was worth the candle. 

In Wales, considerable and increasing attention is paid 
to propaganda. In England, in recent years, a certain 
corporate sense is being built up by the excellent work 
of the Agricultural Co-operative Managers’ Association and 
by the Conferences on Agricultural Co-operation. But how 
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mudi remains to be done, even from the normal managers’ 
**> criterion of sfles volume, may be judged from the estimates, 
given below, of the share of total trade accounted for by 
the purchasing co-(^)eratives. 

• 

Credit , 

Credit is a favourite subject of co-operative controversy. 
In the industrial movement trading credit is regarded with 
suspicion and adherence to the principal of cash trading is 
almost universal. It is very commonly assumed, and has 
often been stated, even by authoritative writers on British 
agriculture,^ that the same is true of the agricultural co- 
operative movement and that the cash-trading principle 
constitutes a weakness of the co-operative trading societies. 
Such a statement has no foundation in fact. There is no 
cash trading principle among the English purchasing 
societies, which represent by far the largest section of 
agricultural co-operative trade in Great Britain. It would 
be very difficult to imagine a cash system of trading enjoying 
the growing favour with which En^ish farmers look on the 
purchasing societies ; no cash trading S 3 rstem could have 
led to the developments achieved by these societies since the 
Great War. They have always extended credit to the 
farmer in the same way as private agricultural merchants. 
The policy was not dictated by co-operative principles 
but by the necessity of meeting competition on its own 
ground. The practice with regard to credit varies, but 
approximates very closely to that of private traders. 
Accounts are usually sent out monthly and prompt payment 
is encouraged by a variety of methods common in private 
trade. Discount is occasionally allowed for payment in a 
specified time. • Alternatively, interest is sometimes charged 
• beyond a specified time. But the most common method of 
encouraging jarompt payment is through the dividend on 
purchases, a method not employed by the private trader. 
In some cases dividend is payable only on accounts paid 

1 See, for example, Brilidt AgrieuUure : The Principles of Future 
Policy, Vacoant Astw and B. ^bohm Rowntiee (Longmans (keen 
A (k., 1938), p. 383. 
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within a month. In others, the rate of dividend is graded 
so as to penalise overdue accounts. While the details of 
these various methods are of great interest to managers 
from the point of view of their relative cost and effectiveness, 
the first point to notice is that^ their coinmen object is not 
to emphasise the desirability of cash trading as a co-operative 
principle ; it is ^ply the same object that lies behind 
similar practices in private trade— that of restricting to a 
minimum the capital tied up in trading credits. And as 
far as can be judged, this object is pursued with neither less 
nor more energy by the purchasing co-operatives than by 
the private agricultural merchant. There is of course one 
difiierence. The committee of management, being them- 
selves customers, may occasionally be tempted to relax the 
society’s credit policy for personal or sectional considerations. 
This is a possibility which is more dangerous in theory than 
in practice. Normally committee members are those with 
the society’s interests most at heart, and realise that in the 
long run the society’s interest is that of every member on 
whose capital it is based. 

There is therefore no real conflict of interest affecting the 
member. The society’s credit poliqr is determined, in fact, 
by two main considerations working in opposite directions. 
In present conditions rigid cash trading is impossible. Credit 
facilities must be provided to meet the fanner’s idea of what 
are his reasonable requirements, and this estimate is based 
on what facilities he can get from private traders. The 
minimum practical extension of credit is therefore roughly 
fixed and could only be reduced by a gradual education of 
the farmer to the reduction of costs which his society might 
effect in borrowed working capital if accounts were more 
promptly paid ; and this possibility would depend on general 
agricultural conditions. The maximum limit of credit ex- 
tension is fixed by the cost to the society of financing out- 
standing debts, as in any bu^ess undertaking. Between 
these limits the mean will be struck according to the attitude 
of the committee and the ability of the manager to devise 
methods of effective credit control. In general, therefore, 
credit pdliiyr in its broad outlines is determined not so much 
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by the individual society or by co-<q>erative principles, but 
by extemal||actors. As a result, the general lines of policy 
are the same throughout the country. Variations in details 
of policy and in the effectiveness of schemes of control 
depend largely >on local differences of managerial ability and 
on economic conditions in agriculture. 

Table V shows the average numbers of .weeks’ credit out- 
standing for the various groups of societies. The average 
over all is about eight weeks. There is a general tendency 
for longer credit to be given— or taken — ^in periods of de- 
pression than in more prosperous times. There is thus a 
gradual lengthening of the average period from 1929 to 
1933-34 and thereafter a steady if slight decrease. The 
reason for this is obvious and it applies to all groups of 
societies. If we compare 1929 with 1937 or 1938 — years 
fairly similar as regards general economic prosperity — ^there 
appears to be a very slight tendency towards increased credit, 
but it caimot be regarded as a trend. The trend, so far as 
can be seen, is level, apart from the variations which are 
clearly correlated with the movements of the trade cycle. 
There is, however, a fairly clear difference between the 
average credit granted by the different groups of societies, 
the general tendency being for the average to fall with the 
increase in size of societies. (The exception is that the 
medium group on the average gives longer credit than the 
small.) The explanation of these differences is probably 
that the small and medium societies find it more difficult 
to control the credit position. Successful control requires 
a certain firmness in policy ; it is assisted by a tradition 
of regular dividends which can be used to encourage prompt 
payment ; and these two factors are likely to be stronger 
in a large, well-established society than in a smaller one. 
Managerial ability also tends to vary directly with the size 
of the society. The longer o'edit shown by the medium 
group compared jrith the small — contrary to the general 
trend — ^may perhaps be due to attempts to expand trade 
through extended credit having weakened the society's 
position at a stage when it has not developed effective 
methods of control, whidi may themselves be dependent on 
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still further expansion. If this is so it is to be expected 
that on incresaing their turnover further, th^ will be able . 
to reduce the average credit period to that of the larger 
societies. 

« 

Running Costs 

• 

The composition of the figure of running costs on which 
the ratio in Table V is based has already been described. 
There is a general tendency for costs to show smaller cyclical 
fluctuations than turnover with the result that the cost per 
imit tends to be low in times of good trade and vice versa. 
Between 1929 and 1938 the ratio of costs to turnover in the 
large societies has fallen slightly. In the medium and small 
groups it has increased. It must be remembered that the 
large group in 1929 contained many medium societies. 
Rapid growth in the average size of the societies is therefore 
apparently associated with reduced running costs. On the 
other hand, the medium group contains seven societies which 
have been promoted from the small group since 1929. Hence 
growth in average size is associated here with rising costs. 
In the small group, where the growth in size has been slight, 
we find a stUl greater increase in the cost ratio, while the 
two very large societies show a reduction. The explanation 
of these movements is fairly dear. With expanding delivery 
and other services and with the growing burden of selling 
costs to meet competition, there is a tendency towards a 
rise in cost per unit turnover. In the case of the small 
sodeties this tendency has had free play. In the medium 
group it has been partly offset by reduction of costs due to 
larger-scale operations, but still there is a net cost increase. 
In the large group, where the size of the average society has 
increased more markedly, the economies ,of larger-scale 
handling have more than out-weighed the increased cost of 
additional services and intensive selling. In 1938, where 
the sodeties are in their correct sales yolume groups, the 
ratio of costs to turnover varies inversely with the scale of 
operations. The future level of opwating costs will deprad 
largely on the action and counteraction of these two opposite 
forces, the economies of large-scale (^>eration and the in- 
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creased cost of expanded services and intensive selling/ 
^ Selling costs ^nay assume alarming proportions. Very few 
societies take out costings on a basis enabling them to 
segregate .and control their purely selling costs, as most 
modem*businessiihouses now do. A number of managers are, 
however, aware^ from what studies they have made, of their 
importance. If a few representative sod^es could collate 
the necessary figures, a detailed study of selling costs would 
probably throw much light on their importance and on the 
possibility of economies. ' The variations in total operating 
costs as between a number of representative individual 
societies are discussed later in this article. 

Profit 

Average figures of profit on turnover over a group of 
societies must be treated with some caution in view not only 
of the extent of individual variations from the average but 
also of the possibility of actual losses in certain cases. In all 
except the small societies losses are very rare. Two is the 
maximum in any one of the years under review and in most 
years no loss is recorded. In the small group, however, 
there are a number of societies each year showing a loss. 
In the ten years, the number varies from 5 to 17, and averages 
XI. In calculating the aggregate profit on which the average 
ratio of profit to turnover is based, these losses are deducted 
from the profits so that a net profit over the group of 
societies is obtained. Therefore some allowance for the 
losses must be made when considering the profit margins of 
those societies making profits. 

In spite of these individual variations, however, some 
general tendencies appear. The ratio of profit to turnover 
seems to have«.a tendeiuy to vary inversely with the level 
of general business activity. For example, apart from a 
severe fall in 1930— due to heavy losses — ^the ratio is higher 
in the depression years than in 1929, and falls frcun 1934 
miwards, when business activity was increasing. Smaller 
margins are apparently used when trade is good and com- 
petiti<Hi keen. Similarly— apart from the small societies — 
the profit ratio varies, inversely, with the size of the society. 
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The laxge society works generally on a smaller margin. 
The small societies are an apparent exception to thig rule. 
The reason is that the real margin of those making profits 
is obscured in the figures by the method of deducting losses. 
It appears that that margin would be similjtr to of the 
medium group, or even higheh 

Profit on share capital fluctuates more in S3niipathy with 
business prosperity. But a strong upward secular trend 
underlies the qrdical movements. The ratio has almost 
doubled in every group, and more than doubled in the 
large group, between 1929 and 1938. The large societies, 
which were seen to work on a smaller margin of profit to 
turnover than the smaller groups, earn more profit on share 
capital, reflecting their higher rate of turnover per £i share 
capital. The two veiy large societies, however, in spite of 
higher sales per £1 of share capital, earn a lower rate of 
profit on shares. Profit on total capital shows very similar 
movements. 

Additional Ratios : Individual Societies 

The above discussion of financial ratios, while valuable 
as giving a general picture of the average financial position 
and efficiency of groups of societies, suffers from two defects. 
The number of tests is small and they are applied to large 
groups of societies. The layman is inclined to distrust 
averages of this kind and to pot his faith in individual 
cases. Another series of tests, most of them not previously 
used in Englan d, has therefore been applied to small groups 
of individual societies. The results are shown in Table VI, 
page 155. The societies have been chosen partly because of 
their ffiirly representative character and partly because of the 
convenience of the form in which their accounts are pre- 
sented. The ratios are those used by Dr. Knapp, of the 
Farm Credit Adminis tration, Washington,^ translated, where 
necessary, into English. They have b^^ adopted partly 
because they are good yardsticks of efflcienqr and partly 

1 In an artide entitled " Yardstick Ratios for Local Purcbasiiig 
Co-ops.*’. News for Farmer Co-operatives. Febmaxy, 1938. 

Oedit Administration, Washington, D.C. 
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because a rough comparison between the effideni^ of' 
American and English purchasing societies may be made, 
provided thai allowance is made for the difference in trading 
conditions.. It is necessary to define each of the ratios and 
show jfist whal; aspect of efficiency each is intended to 
measure.^ , 

(1) Current assets per pound of current UaMUties. This 
is known as the current ratio. " Current Assets include 
cash, bank accounts, accounts receivable, inventories and 
other items which, in the regular course of business, are 
readily realised and are sometimes referred to as ‘ working 
assets ’. Current liabilities include accounts, notes, accrued 
expenses and other items which mature within one year." * 
The ratio measures the liquidity of the society. 

(2) Gross profit as a percentage of turnover. Gross profit 
is taken as value of sales less cost of purchases. 

(3) Running costs as a percentage of turnover. This 
ratio has been described in coimection with Table V (see 
page 114). 

(4) Na trading profit as percentage of turnover. This 
is simply the difference between 2 and 3. 

(5) Net profit as a percentage of turnover. The difference 
between this and net trading profit is accounted for by 
the balance of miscellaneous charges and receipts such as 
bank interest, etc. 

(6) Stock as a percentage of turnover. This provides a 
measure, reciprocally, of the number of times the stock 
is turned over each year. The lower the percentage, the 
less is the cost of carrying the stock. 

(7) The ratio of stock to working capital indicates the 
extent to which working capital is tied up in stock. 
Working capi^ is taken as current assets less current 

I liabilities. 

(8) The ratio of debtors to turnover is a reciprocal measure 

* For some of tiiesj definitions we are indebted partly to the 
above article by Dr. I&iapp and partly to an article in the same 
issue entitled " Analysing the Co-op. for (hedit ", by Jesse P. Stnmg, 
Assistant Vice-Resident, Central Bank for Co-operatives. 

* Jesse P. Strong, in the above-mentioned article. 
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*of the length of credit given. The ratio multiplied by 
52 will give the number of weeks’ credit as in Table V. 

(9) The ratio of fixed assets to own capital ihdicates the 
degree to which members' capital is tied up in fixed assets. 

(10) The ratio of own capital to total assefe measures 
the members’ equity in the society, i.e. the extent to which 
they own the society’s assets. 

The 16 societies selected have been divided into 4 groups 
according to turnover. All the ratios relate to the year 
1938. 

(1) Cmrent assets in all societies except two are at least 
double the value of current liabilities. The two smaller 
groups have a higher liquidity than the two larger on the 
average. These figures compare favourably with those for 
25 Indiana purchasi n g associations (average turnover about 
^80,000) for which the average is 3-06. 

(2) Gross profit among the 16 societies varies from 7*5 per 
cent, to 15*9 per cent, and averages ii per cent. The 
average for the 25 American associations is 17*5 per cent. 
It is not, however, certain whether gross profit is calculated 
in exactly the same way in both countries. 

(3) Running costs as a percentage of turnover vary from 
4-6 to 1 1 "6 and average 7‘3. The American average is 
15-6. It would seem that the American figure includes 
interest charges which, as has been mentioned (page ii 4 )> 
are not included in the English fig[ures. The wide variations 
between English societies call for some explanation which 
is not dear. Partly they are no doubt justified by varia- 
tions in local conditions, particularly transport costs, Md 
in the extent of the services offered by different sodeties. 
But it would seem that a detailed comparison between a 
high-cost and a low-cost sodety might be fruitful in pointing 
to possible economies. Such a detailed investigation could 
only be made by coUaboiation between the managers con- 
cerned. Srfling costs would probably turn out to be a 
very important item. 

(4) Net trading profit is simply the difference between 
gross profit and running costs. It varies from o-8 per cent, 
to 5*3 per cent, of turnover. The avwage is 3*2 per cent. 
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(5) Net differs from net trading profit by the amount 

of non-trading charges or receipts, mainly interest. 

(6) Stodc 'amounts to from 2*z per cent, to 9*5 per cent, 
of yearly sales, averaging 4*5 per cent. In other words, 
the society with the slowest stock turnover turns over 
its stock about ten times, and that with the quickest about 
fifty times a year. These figures are approximate, as the 
stock at the end of the financial year may not represent 
the true position throughout the year. But it is probably 
not far wrong to say that these societies — and all require- 
ments societies-— carry on the average stock equal to two 
to three weeks’ sales. The perpetual problem of mer- 
chandising is to give the speediest possible delivery from 
the lowest possible stock, and on this score it must be 
said that two to three weeks is a good figure. The ratio 
of stock to sales in particular items varies, of course, with 
the rate of sale. The higher the rate of sale, the lower 
is the minimum stock ratio consistent with safety. The 
figures for the En^sh societies compare extremely favour- 
ably with those for the 25 Indiana purdiasing associations, 
whidi appear to carry four to five weeks' stock on the 
average. It is possible of course that var3nng conditions 
account for much of this difference. American deliveries 
to customers are probably faster, whidi necessitates a higher 
level of stock. Or again, the American sodeties may be 
situated further from their sources of wholesale supply, 
which has the same effect. But the probability on the 
whole is that the merchandising effidency of the English 
sodeties is at least equal to if not better than that of their 
American counterparts. It must be remembered that these 
Indiana sodeties deal to a considerable extent in commodities 
such as petrol, which are not handled by English sodeties, 
and they are in many ways organised on a different basis. 
These differences may be studied in the article (see page zo) 
on Agricultural Co-operation in the U.S.A. AU that is 
attempted here is*" to give a few very tentative indications 
of the relative efOden^ of agricultural co-operative supply 
in the two countries. The ratio of stock to turnover is 
one of the best criteria for this purpose, as it measures 
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pure business ef&dency more directly than a number of 
the other ratios which depend to a greater extent on dif- 
ferences in the financial structure of societies. gSnetal credit 
practice and other conditions. 

(7) ratio of stock to working capital varies from 
I0’9 per cent, to 70 per cent. The average is about 30 par 
cent., but the variations are wide. It may be taken as 
not a very healthy sign in English conditions if more than 
50 per cent, of a society’s working capital is tied up in 
stock. Only 2 of the 16 societies exceed that figure, and 
only 3 exceed 40 per cent. The average of the In diana 
societies is 85 per cent. It would be interesting to know 
just how far this is due to differences in conditions and how 
far it represents a real difference in efficiency. 

(8) The ratio of debtors to ttunover differs from 5-2 to 
46*1 per cent., but these are both very exceptional figures. 
The average is about 18-5 per cent., representing about 
nine weeks’ credit ; and 12 of the 16 societies show a figure 
between 12 and 25, that is between six weeks’ and thirteen 
weeks’ credit. This is much longer credit than is given 
by American societies. The average for the 25 Indiana 
societies is 3*1 per cent, of turnover, or about one and a 
hall weeks. 

(9) The amount of members’ capital tied up in fixed 

assets ranges from 7*6 per cent, to 90*1 per cent. The 
variations are of course due partly to varying policies 
with regard to depreciation, and depend partly on the 
ratio of own to total capital. The ratio therefore measures 
a somewhat composite variable, and comparisons between 
societies should be made with caution. It mi{^t be more 
useful for many purposes to know the rdUition between 
fixed and total assets, which could be taken^straight from 
the balance sheet. The average ratio of fixed assets to own 
capital, however, is about ^*5 per cent, against 38*5 per 
cent, for the Indiana societies. ^ 

(10) The proportion of total assets represented by own 
capital ranges from per cent, to 88*3 per cent. The 
average is 66*5 per cent., whidi compares well with the 
70 per cent, shown by the Indiana associations. 
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Changes in Prices. Real Turnover 

The treatment of turnover so far has been in terms 
of money values, and no allowance has been made for 
changes in the level of prices. In dealing with financial 
ratios, this did not greatly affect the value of the results. 
But when the'aim is to discover changes in the real volume 
of trade over a period, the money figures of turnover must 


TABLE VII 

Annual Price Indices and Real Turnover * 1929 100 



Fudmg-stujfs. 

Fertilisers, 

General Reguiremenis, 

Price 

JndexA 



Real 

Turnover. 

Price 

Index.X 

Real 

Turnover, 

1929 . . 

100 

100 

zoo 

zoo 

ZOO 

IS 

1930 • • 

69 

II9 

lOI 

97 

75 

WSM 

1931 . . 

60 

137 

96 

82 

69 

WSm 

1932 . . 

68 

132 

90 

79 

74 

WSSm 

1933 • • 

61 

144 

90 

88 

68 

WSm 

1934 • • 

65 

157 

90 

98 

72 

msm 

1935 • • 

63 

176 

88 

Z07 

70 

mSm 

1936 . • 

67 

188 

89 

107 

73 

WSm 

1937 • • 

86 


91 

Z 2 Z 

88 

WSm 

1938 . . 

80 


92 

Z42 

84 

mSm 


. * Real turnover is the money turnover of the requirements 
societies corrected for price changes as shown by the corresponding 
price index. 

t Indices of the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

X A weighted average of the Ministry's two indices, taking feed* 
ing-stufis as 80 per cent, and fertilisers as 5 per cent. 

be adjusted pi acourdance with changes in the value of 
money. In idling with a homogeneous trade, where only 
one (^iss of goods is handled, this is a fairly sim|de matter. 
But the trade of the requirements societies is made up 
of a large numb^ of different articles, whose prices do 
not always change to the same extent, or even necessarily 
in the same direction. Fee(^g-sto& constitute about 
80 per cent, of the total. But feeding-stufEs is a very 
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general category covmng a multitude of diverse i»oducts 
rangmg from {dain millmg ofials, home produced, to highly 
concentrated and specially manufactured minjAnnil rairc« 
the in^edients of which are mainly imported. Fortunately 
there is a diort cut, provided by a composite index of 
feeding-stuffe prices compiled by the Ministry pf Agriculture. 

In Table VII the annual averages of this index have 
been appUed to the money sales figures so as to give an 
approximate figure of real turnover. Similarly the sales in 
each year, valued at 1929 prices throughout, are repre- 
sented in Chart I, page 150. This procedure depends for 
its accuracy on the assumption that the relative importance 
of each of the items of animal food in the total is the 
same in the trade of the requirements societies as it is in 
the total trade of the country. Considering that the require- 
ments societies account for about 13 per cent, of the total 
trade and that they are generally known to cover every 
section of the trade the assumption is reasonable. 

In Table VII, fertilisers have been dealt with in the 
same way as feeding-stufis. The index of prices is that of 
the Ministry of Agriculture. Fertilisers are a more homo- 
geneous group of articles than feeding-stufis. Competition 
in the wholesale fertiliser trade is severely restricted and, 
as a resrdt, price dianges are relatively small. From these 
two indices, a composite index has been compiled relating 
to requirements generally. It is a weighted average of 
the two component indices on the assumption that feeding- 
stiiffg account for 80 per cent, and fertilisers for 5 cent, 
of the total co-operative trade in requirements. No allow- 
ance ba-g been made for changes in prices in the miscellaneous 
items (seeds, machinery, coal, binder-twine, etc.) which 
makfi up the remaining 15 per cent, of tl)p trade. No 
price indices for these items are available, and even if 
they were it would be almost impossible to accord a reason- 
ably correct weight to each item. The ^composite index, 
the refore, is based on the assumption that these items 
have, not changed in price throughout the period. 

Let us l oo k for a moment at the indices of prices and of 
real turnover (Table VII). Feeding-stuffe, like almost all 
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other commodities, fell heavily in price in 1930, and the 
fall ccaitinued in 1931. Apart from a temporary rise in 
1932 there was no real recovery until 1936, though industrial 
economic recovery had begun in 1933, and continued till 
1937. * The index of feeding-stufis prices remained below 
70 per cent, pf the 1929 level (in every year) from 1930 
till 1936. Over the same peri<^ the mdex of prices of 
agricultural produce had seldom fallen below 80 per cent, 
of the pre-slump level. The indices are these : 


Agricultural Products (Ministry of Agriculture) 
Annual Price Indices, 1927-29 = 100 


1930 ■ • 

91-0 

1935 • • 

8i-o 

1931 • • 

. . 83-5 

1936 . . 

. . 82-5 

1932 . . 

. . 8i*o 

1937 • • 

. • 905 

1933 • • 

. . . 770 

1938 . . 

90*0 

1934 • • 

. . . 785 




The figures for 1932 and 1933 include the wheat subsidies. 
Those for 1934 to 1938, inclusive, include the wheat, cattle 
and milk subsidies. 

It is dear that throughout a period when the position 
of the farmer was being progressively relieved by subsidy 
payments, his feeding-stufis bill remained relativdy low. 
In addition, though not of course unconnected with the 
poli(^ of subsidies, there has been since 1929 a steady 
tendency for farming to change over from arable cultivation 
to animal husbandry. The general conditions in agricul- 
ture, therefore, have been favourable to an expansion of 
the total trade in feeding-stufb, and to that extent part 
of the eripansion of the requirements sodeties' sales could 
have taken place without an increase in their share of the 
total trade. • Unfortunatdy it is not possible to say how 
much the total trade has increased. It is certain, however, 
that it has not nearly doubled since 1929, whereas co-operor 
tive sales, in ter^ of real quantity, have almost doubled. 
Qearly, therefore, the co-operative share of the total trade 
in feeding-stufis has shown a very substantial increase. 
The large sodeties luve increased their real turnover by 
III per cent., the medium group by 84 per cent, and the 
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small group by 46 per cent, compared with 1929,^ the 
avMuge increase over all three groups being 96 per <v>nt 

When we come to fertilisers, the changes *aie not so 
marked. The lowest point of the price index was 88 per 
cent, of the 1929 level, and thp fluctuations, have not been 
great. The real turnover in fertilisers, in contrast to that 
in feeding-stuffs, was for five years (1930-34) below the 
1929 level. The explanation is fairly obvious. In years 
of depression, when the fanner's expenditure must be cut 
wherever possible, it is likely that the axe will fall first 
on fertilisers, economy in which does not make itself imme- 
diately felt on the returns received, though later the results 
may be serious. Again, the change-over from arable to 
grassland had reduced the total demand. The effect of 
these factors was first neutralised in 1935, when the index 
of real turnover rose to 107 (1929 = 100). The depression 
in farming was passing, and subsidy payments made them- 
selves felt. The increase in fertiliser sales continued and 
was speeded up in 1937 and 1938, due largely to the effects 
of the land fertility scheme. Almost all the requirements 
societies were agents for the distribution of lime and basic 
slag under that scheme, and the sales were heavy, in spite 
of the shortage in the slag supply in 1938. The final result 
is that the real fertiliser sales, of the requirements societies 
have increased by 42 per cent, since 1929. The bulk of 
the increase took place in the large and medium societies, 
reflecting the fact that many of the small societies have 
no agencies for the distribution of fertilisers, most of which 
are proprietary articles controlled by a large industrial 
combine. It is difficult, as in the case of feeding-stuffi, 
to say whether the total (co-operative and non-co-operative) 
sales of fertilisers were higher in 1938 than in* 1929, though 
it is probable that they were. It is therefore not possible 
to say whether the co-operative societies have increased 
their share of that total. An estimate is given below, 
however (p. 136), of the total fertiliser sales for the year 

' The detailed indices on which this and two later references to 
the real turnover of separate j^ups of societies are based have been 
omitted for reasons space. 
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Z955i from whidi a rough idea of the co-operative share 
« of the tot^l trade can be obtained. It seems probable 
that the co-operative share of the fertiliser trade has in- 
creased in the past ten years, though not to the same 
extent as in animal foods. The co-operative shares in 
these two main lines of trade me discussed in connection 
with the estimates given below. 

The price index which we have constructed for general 
requirements naturally shows similar movements to that 
of feeding-stufib. which constitute 8o per cent, of the total 
trade. The index of real turnover of all requirements 
similarly reflects very largely the feeding-stufb turnover. 
The general index, however, shows less expansion, reflecting 
the slower rate of increase in trade other than feeding-stufis. 
The increase, however, is steady, except for a slight setback 
in 1937, when the advance in money turnover barely kept 
pace with the sharp rise in prices in that year. The final 
figure for the 1938 real turnover of all requirements is 78 per 
cent, above the 1929 level. For large societies it is 89 per 
cent., for medium 64 per cent., and for small 34 per cent. 
This last increase is quite significant in that it is spread 
over 57 societies, none of whidi has yet attained a turnover 
of £ 50 , 000 . It shows dearly that while the advance of 
the co-operative supply of requisites is due predominantly 
to the large sodeties, it is by no means confined to them 
entirdy. The small sodety, though in some areas it tends 
to be squeezed out by its more powerful neighbours, yet 
continues in many districts, without mudi ambition to 
expand, to give effident and often very economical service 
. to its members. 

Estimate of, Co-ora:itATTVE Share of Total Trade in 
Requirements 

In considering the remarkable expansion of co-operative 
trade in agricultural requirements it is natural to ask what 
proportion of the total requirements is co-operativdy dis- 
tributed. This is a very difficult question, to which it is 
not possible to give an accurate answer. It is worth while, 
however, at least in the case of feeding-stu& and fertilisers. 
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to attempt a roug^ estiinate on the basis of the infonnation 
available. Take feeding-stuffe first. The value of co-opera- 
tive sales is known accurately for the agricultifral societies, 
and we may ne^ect for the moment , the sales made by 
certain industrial co-operative societies.^ ^ to tMb total 
bill for feeding-stufEs in the country, a recent authoritative 
estimate is as follows : * 

Grb&t BKiTAm 

£000,000, Value at 1937 Prices 

Hay 14 

Grain (home-grown) . . 14 

Straw 3 

Roots and potatoes 
Sugar-beet tops and pulp . 

Peas, beans, cabbage, etc. 

Milk 3} 

tL 

The items in the left-hand column are home produced, 
and it is well known, though accurate figures are not avail- 
able, that by far the greater part of these animal foods is 
consumed on the farm and does not therefore enter into 
trade. Probably the part which is sold, either from farmer 
to farmer direct or through a merchant or co-operative 
society, is about one-third. Let us take, therefore, a figure 
of £15,000,000. Adding the £45,000,000 worth of imported 
and manufactured grain and cake, we have a total for 
Great Britain of £60,000,000. Making a rough deduction 
for Scotland and Wales, on the basis of population, a final 
figure of £50,000,000 is reached as the total feeding-stuffs 
bill for [England. Now the sale of feeding-stufEs of the 
agricultural societies in 1937 amounted to £6,248,350, and 
in addition, sales of grain and potatoes, recorded separately, 
totalled £343,948. Part of the latter represents seed but 
we may take for the total co-operatiye sales of feed a 

1 For sales of feeding cakes, see page 139. 

• BriHsh Agriculture : The PHndples of Future Policy, Report of 
Enquiry by Viscount Astor and Seebohm Rowntree, Longmans 
Green & Co., 1938, page 109. 


Grain products, manufac- 
tured and imported . . 33 

Cake, manufactured and 
imported 12 

45 


Total £gj millions 
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roundfigureof 6| million pounds. The condusimi is that co- 
operative sales amounted to about 13 i>er cent, of total sales. 

Turning to fertilisers, it is possible to get a reasonable 
estimate for the United Kingdom from the R^xni of the 
Censtts*of Prodt^Mon relating to 1935. The estimate, how- 
ever, will be t^tative because it is impossible to exdude a 
certain amount of overlapping or double counting in dealing 
with simple and compound fertilisers, and also because 
the values given in the census do not fully cover distributing 
margins. It appears, however, that if we take home- 
production plus imports, less exports, of simple and com- 
pound fertilisers in 1937, the value of the quantity remahiing 
for agricultural purposes in England^ is in the region of 
£6,000,000. Sales of fertilisers by requirements sodeties in 
1935 amounted to little more than £350,000. Co-operative 
sales therefore represent about 6 per cent, of total sales. 

It has not been possible to make similar estimates for 
seeds, implements and other miscellaneous requirements. 
It is dear, however, that co-operative trade in seeds and 
implements is a very small proportion of the total trade. 
Only a few of the sodeties have agendes for the sale of 
agricultural machinery, as the Implement Dealers' Associa- 
tion has been for a long time definitdy antagonistic to 
co-operative trading, with the result that for many years 
it has been almost impossible for a co-operative sodety to 
secure an agency for the sale of implements. A small 
number of sodeties have held agencies from times when 
private interests were not so jealously guarded, and it is 
these which today account for the bulk of the co-dperative 
trade in agricultural machinery, which in 1938 amounted to 
some £zjZO,ooo. It is somewhat doubtful to what extent 
the co-operatiyes would have taken up this trade \i better 
opportunities had existed. The sale of madunery must 
be backed by effident repair and servicing facilities, calling 
for a specialised department and the emplo3mient of an 
adequate plant and skilled labour. As a result, it can 
only be imdertaken on an extensive scale by a fairly large 

1 An allowance has been made for consumptfon in Scotland, 
Wales and Nortbem Ireland. 
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society. The two societies whidi in do the largest 
trade in machinery account for about one-half of the 
co-operative trade in that line. * 

The sodely with the largest machinery trade (about 
£ 50,000 annually) has a total turnover of. over 
There are, however, quite a number of equally large societies, 
whose machinery business is negligible, and whidi yet 
have the resources and initiative to develop it if they had 
an opportunity. It is possible, therefore, that while trade 
in implements would probably always have been confined 
to businesses of substantial size, the larger sodeties could 
have devdoped a very useful trade had it not been for 
the opposition of private interests. There is no sign of 
weakening in the strength of these interests and therefore 
there is little prospect of such a co-operative development 
unless the problem were tackled at the source through 
co-operative manufacture to provide an independent supply. 

As regards other miscellaneous farm requisites, the trade 
is so varied and so many of the items have industrial and 
private as well as agricultural uses that it is quite impossible 
to estimate the proportion of the total trade handled by 
the requirements sodeties. All that can be said is that 
ground is not being lost. The tendency is for the require- 
ments sodety as it grows to become recognised as the 
effident supplier of " everything for the farm ”. 

It will be obvious, even from these tentative estimates, 
that much remains to be done before it can be said that 
the co-operative sodety is anything like as important a 
supplier of farm requisites as private trade. It is probable 
that of all farm requisites the requirements sodeties supply 
a proportion which is less than the 13 per cent, obtaining 
in the case of feeding-stuffs alone. this remains 

true, there is no room for complacency with regard to 
the growth of agricultural co-operation in England, even 
in that branch where it has achieved i^ greatest success. 

Sources of Supply 

As regards sources of supply, the requirements societies 
draw about one-third from the C.W.S. and the remainder 
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from private merchants, importers and (in the case of 
t grain boughf , processed and resold as feed) from their ovm 
members or customers. Certain purchases, mainly of grain, 
are also made from other requirements societies. The 
generaf trend is 4 iiat the C.W.S. is becoming more important 
as a supplier pt farm requisites, as shown in the table on 
opposite page. 

These figures rdate to England and Wales and include 
small sales in Ireland. But it can be said that in 1933 
the C.W.S. supplied about one-quarter, and in 1937 about 
one-third, of the requirements sold by English agricultural 
societies. Its growing importance as a supplier of feeding- 
stufis is dear. For example, its sales of feeding-cakes to 
all types of sodeties were valued at £604,604 in 1929. 
After falling in the depression years, they have risen steadily 
from £540,094 in 1933, to £1,177,113 ^ in 1938. It is claimed 
by the C.W.S. that since the extension of the Afirican Oil 
Mills at Liverpool and the development of the Avonmouth 
Mills at Bristol, the sodety is “ among the foremost manu- 
facturers of cattle feeding-stufEs in the coimtry". The 
daim is in large measure justified, but it can ^dly be 
taken as a cause for complacency when it is remembered 
that it supplies only about one-third of the animal foods 
distributed by the requirements sodeties, which themsdves 
accoimt for only about 13 per cent, of the total trade of 
the country. 

The C.W.S. is also an important source of fertiliser sup- 
plies, though it does not manufacture them. Its total 
sales in 1929 amounted to £146,031. They fell slightly in 
the depression years, but in 1933 were £185,679 and have 
increased steadily since to £433,731 • in 1938. The total 
fertiliser sales* of requirement societies in that year were 
£490,442 in England and about £80,000 in Wales. As 
C.W.S. sales outside England and Wales are unlikdy to 
be more than £50,900 at an absolute maximum, it appears 
that the sodety provides about three-quarters of the supplies 
distributed by the English and Welsh agricultural sodeties. 

1 Agricultural societies £926,346 and otiier societies £250,867. 

* £406.693 to agricultural and £27.038 to other societies. 
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Agricultural Societies (England and Wales) ^ 



Members of C.W. 5 . 

Non - Members , 

• 

No . of 
Societies . 

Share Cap . 
inveeUd in 
C . W . S . 

Parehases 
from C . W . S . 

No . of 
Societies . 

Purchases 
from C . W . S . 



£ 

£ 


£ 

1928 . . 

99 


1,254.949 

66 

356.667 

1929 . . 

96 

33.456 

1,241,988 

60 

292,029 


100 

35.755 

1,004,265 

54 

216,830 

1931 • • 

98 

37.227 

1,019,250 

56 

205,805 

1932* . . 

97 

38.317 

1.203,133 

55 

2*7.754 

1933 - . 

93 


1,178.317 

51 

169,104 

*934 • • 

94 ! 

43.571 

1.450.827 

57 

233.*47 

*935 • . 

95 

45.853 

1.644.118 

53 

* 59.543 

*936 . . 

96 

49,547 

2,066,716 

48 

221.856 

*937 • • 

94 

51,752 

2,618,560 

51 

375.899 

* 938 *. . 

93 

52,039 

2,856,599 

43 

382,589 


* 53 weeks. 


The commodities comprising these purchases in 1938 were 
as follows : ^ 


Feeding cakes 

Seeds .... 

Fertilisers . . 

Grain .... 
Wheat, maize and barley 
Sundries 

Drapery and men’s wear 
Boots and shoes 
Furnishing and services . 


;g926.246 

42.832 

406,693 

1.144.304 

510.631 

360,457 

7.828 

2,73Jt 

45.152 


Total 


2 


^ These and other figures quoted later in ‘^is section have been 
kindly supplied by the Co-operative Wholesale Society. 

* This figure includes £207,686, representing purchases by Federal 
Dairies, the Irish Agricultural Wholesale Society, and by Over- 
9633 Farmers* Co-operative Federation, which are not included in 
the preceding table. 
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When we come to seeds (excluding seed grain and potatoes) 
,we find that C.W.S. sales to agricultural societies in 1938 
were £19,136. In the same year requirements societies 
sdd seeds to the value of £117,540 in £n§^d and about 
£38,000* in Wale$. If again we make allowance for C.W.S. 
sales outside FJpgland and Wales, which must have been 
small, the requirements societies seem to have drawn about 
one-eighth of their supplies from the C.W.S. There is 
evidence that co-operative trade in agricultural and horti- 
cultural seeds has grown^ in recent years and will continue 
to expand. There is a general feeling among agricultural 
societies that C.W.S. supplies are more extensive and more 
reliable than they were a few years ago, and a number of 
societies are now bu}nng their seed requirements through 
the C.W.S. instead of through private merchants. 

The C.W.S. is also a regular supplier of coal, binder twine 
and a wide range of small agricultural and horticultmal 
tools, utensils and accessories. It does not, however, deal 
in agricultural machinery proper. 

These are the main facts of the supply position as far 
as the C.W.S. is concerned. It will be useful to sum up 
the position. In the case of feeding-stufis, as we have 
seen, the C.W.S. is a considerable manufacturer. It would 
therefore be in a position to exercise some influence on 
prices in the farmer’s interest, though in present conditions 
(in peace-time) competition is so keen that that is not 
necessary. In seeds its position is less strong, though 
improving. But perhaps the greatest weakness of the 
C.W.S. as a wholesale for the agricultural societies is in 
fertilisers and machinery. In the case of fertilisers, though, 
as we have seen, it is a considerable supplier, it is depen- 
dent on non-co-operative supplies, in a commodity whose 
production is organised on a large-scale quasi-monopolistic 
basis. Similar conditions obtain in the supply of agri- 
cultural machinery^ In both fields there is, therefore, a 
strong case for co-operative manufacture. The increas- 
ing attention which the C.W.S. has given in recent years 
to the supply of agricultural requisites points to the posr 
sibility that it m^ht one day embark on such an enter- 
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prise. Such a development (particularly in machinery) 
even if it did not initially make a big impression on the 
total trade, would constitute a very valuable check on 
prices, and would greatly strengthen the C.W.S.’s claim 
to act as a wholesale for the agricultural societi&. The 
obstacles in the way of increased supplies ^m the C.W.S. 
are not of course wholly on one side. The conservative 
farmer is traditionally suspicious of the political associations 
of consmners’ co-operation and the attitude of some of the 
agricultural societies towards trading with the C.W.S. is 
lukewarm, or in some cases antagonistic. On the other 
hand, the C.W.S.’s policy is largely and very naturally 
guided first and foremost in the interests of the industrial 
consumers whose capital forms the bulk of its resources. 
Its agricultural policy has therefore developed somewhat 
slowly. But it has developed. The Agricultural Depart- 
ment in Manchester was reorganised in 1937 with a view 
to co-ordinating and improving its services to agricultural 
societies, and there is evidence of a growing realisation of 
the real, if not immediate benefits whidr such a policy 
might confer on the industrial consumer whose interests, 
after all, are in accord with any movement towards economy 
and efficiency in agriculture. These tendencies may be 
affected in various ways by the war-time control machinery. 
On the one hand there is already some evidence that the 
consolidation of the Agricultural Department may be 
strengthened through the necessity for a more dosely 
co-ordinated agricultural policy to meet the requirements 
of the control regulations. On the other, the pooling of 
co-operative and non-co-operative supplies may tend to 
weaken the links between the C.W.S. and the agricultural 
sodeties. • 

With regard to the two-thirds of their supplies which 
the requirements sodeties draw from non-co-operative 
sources, the greatest bulk, apart from ^ain bought direct 
from farmers, probably consists of balanced feeding rations 
and other anim al foods supplied by two very large firms 
of millers who advertise extensivdy and have devdoped 
strong selling organisations and in some cases advismy 
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services. There is also a large private firm manufacturing 
compound cakes which compete with the A.O.M. cmn- 
* pounds supplied by the C.W.S. In the case of fertilisers 
the supply, both of the raw materials and the finiriied 
produd;, is'to a large extent controlled by one industrial 
combine which imposes minimiim selling prices on whole- 
salers, private and co-operative alike. Doubts have been 
expressed from time to time among the agricultural societies 
whether this situation is in the long run compatible with 
the interests of the farmer and the consumer generally. 
The success of the Phosphate Company of Australia Ltd. (see 
1938 Year Book) in exposing and breaking quasi-monopoly 
prices should not be ignored in this country. 

In implements, most of the societies are dependent on 
sub-agendes, which neither yield a working margin nor 
enable the sodety to protect the farmer against excessive 
prices. In seeds and in other miscellaneous requirements 
the sodeties are very largely dependent — even in cases 
where the C.W.S. acts as intermediary — on supplies whose 
prices are determined by the “ higgling of the market 

There is thus a wide field in which the ability of the 
co-operative sodeties to improve the quality and reduce 
the cost of the farmers' requirements is limited by their 
dependence on sources of supply, organised dther on semi- 
monopolistic or wastefully competitive lines. The long-run 
task of the movement must therefore be to reach backwards 
towards effective control of these supplies. The achieve- 
ments of the C.W.S. in this direction in the past ten years 
are considerable and further developments may be e3q>ected 
to result from the new machinery of collaboration between 
the agricultural and constuners’ movements. 

REi.AnoNS beVween Societies 

One of the objects of co-operative trading is the elimina- 
tion of competition. This does not mean that the co- 
operative sodety ifiust not compete with private business 
undertakings. On the contrary, its long-term objective 
must always be to compete with these until they have been 
elimina ted. But it is hardly consistent that sodeties should 
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compete with each other. There is of course a good case for 
a progressive and efficient society squeezing out of business 
(me that is backward and inefficient. The resiflts may well ‘ 
be a net expansion of co-operative trading. In general, 
however, both in the industrial and agricultipal movements, 
scxneties have fairly well-defiifled areas of (^)erati(m, fixed 
either by (mstom or by specific bcmndaiy agreements, as in 
the case of the Birmingham and Long Acre and Stirchley 
societies, the principle being recognised that no two societies 
should compete for the same trade in the same area. This, 
however, is a <x>unsel of perfection, and in practice a certain 
amount of overlapping exists. This is just as true of the 
requirements societies as of any other kind of scxnety. 
Sometimes, of course, no great harm is done, as when two 
adjacent societies have members whointerlock geographically 
and both are content to serve only their own customers in 
the area of overlap. This is in effect a form of boundary 
agreement, or we might call it an overlapping agreement. 
But in other cases of overlapping, two societies may solicit 
trade from the same farmers. In one case there is a small 
requirements society whose area is surrounded almost on 
every side by that of a large society whose operations have 
extended far from the original centre. In such instances, 
there is a good case for amalgamaticm. But amalgamaticm 
is usually difficult owing to local loyalties. 

A re(%nt inquiry, however, shows that there is another 
kind of "co-operative competition”, which is in certain 
areas much more important, though serious complaints are 
not widespread. This is competition from industrial societies 
seUing feeding-stufk direct to farmers. This is a completely 
different problem insofar as it does not admit of solution 
by boundary agreements. The industrial and the agri- 
cultural society must work side by side in the same area. 
But the avoidance of (x>mpetition in this case necessitates 
a dear-cut distinction between the classes of trade done by 
eadi. So long as the industrial sodety *sdls only groceries 
and domestic requirements, and the agricultural sodety 
dftala rmly in agricultural requirements, all is well. In the 
great majcnity of cases this is what does happen. But 
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unfortuiiately it is not always so. And there is no authority 
^ which can effectively prevent a society from doing a certain 
class of tradb. The difSculties arise from both sides. The 
agricultural societies in many cases sell to their farmer 
membdrs such ^household goods as coal, flour and tea. 
Usually, however, these are sold in such quantities that they 
may legitimately be regarded as agricultural requirements, 
particularly coal and flour. In one exceptional case, 
groceries are sold in small quantities. On the other hand, 
industrial societies in some areas sell considerable quantities 
of feeding-stuffs, a trade which has arisen mainly owing 
to the necessity of disposing of offals produced as a by- 
product of flour. In some cases, it is alleged, pressure has 
been brought on farmers to buy from industrial societies 
under threats of refusal to buy milk, and a milk-feeding- 
stuffs reciprocal arrangement may well provide transport 
economies. In some areas these sales of feeding-stu& by 
industrial societies are said to have been large enough to 
constitute severe competition in what the agricultural 
society naturally regards as its own sphere of trade. In 
one case an agricultural sodety was forced to withdraw 
completely from a section of its district in face of such heavy 
competition. The industrial societies, on the other hand, 
sometimes object to the bulk sales of coal and flour, though 
these represent a trade that they are not likely in any case 
to secure. They are, however, very loath to give up their 
trade in feeding-stuffs. 

The main attempt made so far to avoid difficulties of this 
kind is an agreement which agricultural societies have some- 
times been asked to sign on being admitted to membership 
of the C.W.S., to the effect that their business will be re- 
stricted to \ specified list of agricultural requirements. 
The effect is to prevent them from embarking on domestic 
retail trade in competition with the industrial societies. 
The agreement seems to be a perfectly reasonable .one in 
that no conceivable agricultural requisite is omitted from the 
list. But the obvious reciprocal agreement, which does 
not exist, is that the industrial society should refrain from 
selling farm requisites. The central machinery throng 
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whidi such a reciprocal undertaking might be made would 
be the Joint Committee of Agricultural and Consumers’ 
Co-operation, set up in January, 1939, and i^presenting, * 
among other bodies, the Co-operative Union, the Co-opera- 
tive )^olesale Society and the Agriculture Co-op6rative 
Managers' Association. A great many difficulties of this 
sort can be and have been overcome by mutual arrangement 
between the managers concerned — a method which, when 
it works, is probably the best. Their solution, however, by 
a comprehensive agreement would do much not only to 
improve the relations between the agricultural and indus- 
trial co-operative movements, but also to strengthen the 
position of the co-operative trader as against his private 
competitor. 

The Future 

We have seen that in spite of the remarkable expansion 
of co-operative purchasing in the last ten years, only the 
fringe of the possible trade has been touched. Why is this 
so ? What are the main obstacles in the way of further 
ei^ansion ? The obstacles are threefold. Firstly, there is 
the stubborn individualism of the British farmer. Secondly, 
there is the strength of competition from the private trader. 
Thirdly, there is the failure of the co-operative movement, 
mainly due to lack of federal organisation, to overcome these 
obstacles. Enough has already been written of the indivi- 
dualism of the fanner. It is based partly on his distrust 
of associations in any form and partly on his fear of the 
political associations of co-operation. It must be accepted 
as a fact, which in the absence of strong propaganda may 
effectively prevent the British agricultural co-operative 
movement from making a really substantial ^ttack on the 
available trade. The farmer clings to his traditional methods 
of trading, mainly through merchants and auctioneers, from 
whom he often receives substantial credit. These ties will 
keep him firmly in the grip of the private merdiant unless 
a very definite effort is made to dislodge him. It is clear 
that the three obstacles to the development of co-operative 
trade are very closely connected. The co-operative move- 
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meat is to face with the individualistic faumoer and the 
equally individualistic and commerdally powerful merchant. 
The task of the movement is not only to make co-operative 
service more economical and more effective than private 
serviUb, But to demonstrate to the farmer that it is so, 
bearing in mind that the very efficien(^ of co-operative trade 
depends laig^y on the farmer’s support. The circle is a 
vicious one, in whidi a breach must be made at some point. 
The answ^ seems to lie in federation, education and propa- 
ganda. A start has already been made by the formation 
in 1936 of the Agricultural Co-operative Managers’ Associa- 
tion, and the revival of agricultural co-operative conferences, 
begun with the Imperial Conference in Glasgow in 1938, and 
continued with the British Isles Conference in Aberystwyth 
in 1939, reported elsewhere in this Year Book. The 
Managers’ Association has already achieved a remarkable 
degree of success in introducing a feeling of unity and a form 
of self-consciousness to the widely scattered business imits. 
It has gained recognition for the requirements societies in 
the eyes of various government departments and has to 
some extent strengthened these societies as a body vis-k-vis 
the private trading organisations. 

In addition, however, to federal organisation, and indeed 
in order to secure its effective growth, the society members 
— or potential members — as well as the managers, must be 
organised. And here lies the need for an intensification of 
education and propaganda. As regards education it might 
be said that, except in Wales, our young farmers, even those 
of them who take college courses in agriculture, receive next 
to no instruction in co-operative organisation. That this 
should be so in view of the existing extent of co-operative 
trade is a strong dxallenge to our agricultural colleges. The 
same stricture apjdies in almost equal degree to the |dace 
given to co-operation in ordinary imiversity courses in 
Economics. Does the omission firom any economics course of 
some mention of It method of trading obtaining over zo per 
cent, of our total retail business indicate a fair and impartial 
viewof the subject-matter by the designer of the curriculum ? 
Or can a course of agricultural economics which omits all 
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reference to the substantial block of trade reviewed in tins 
essay be justified on grounds of educational impartiality ? 
Perhaps the conservatism of the British school *and college 
is as much of an obstacle to the development of co-operative 
ideas as that of the much maligned fiumer. ^e condiusicm 
inevitably is that the growing Importance of co-operative 
trade should receive its due recognition in our educational 
institutions. No one but a partisan will ask for propa- 
gandist teaching from these bodies. But facts and methods 
of organisation cannot be consistently ignored in a s}rstem 
of education which claims to be impartial and democratic. 
A fairer treatment of co-operation in our educational 
institutions would affect not only the farmers of tomorrow 
but also the lawyers, civil servants, accountants and aU 
other professional men. It would lead not only to a fuller 
recognition of the strength of the co-operative movement 
but perhaps also to the exposure and elimination of some 
of its weaknesses, hitherto concealed by the partial character 
of most co-operative education and propaganda. 

In any new propaganda campaign there is one method 
which obviously suggests iteslf. That is by a vivid contrast 
between the importance of the industrial co-operative move- 
ment as a market for the Briti^ farmer's produce and the 
trifling purchases of the British farmer from that movement. 
Precise up-to-date figures are not available, but the value 
of co-operative purchases of home-produced grain, meat, 
milk, dairy products and fruit and vegetables is many times 
the value of agricultural requirements supplied to the farmer 
by the industrial movement.^ The C.W.S. is one of the 
largest purchasers of grain and milk in this country. 
Twenty per cent, of our total milk supply is distributed by 
co-operative societies. , 

Propaganda of this kind would ^ow the farmer the extent 
to which he is dependent on the co-operative market ; and 
it would give the co-operative movement a strcmg basis for 
an appeal for the support of the farmer 'through the pur^ 
rfiasA of farm requisites. Such an appeal, however, would 

» See Producers and Consumers, by Margaret Digby. P. S. King 
ft Son, Ltd., and edition, i93S> Chap. V. 
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have to be backed by a manufacturing and sales program 
designed to make an effective attack on the trade in 
requisites. * 

On the trading side, much could be done by the spread 
of infbrmatioi\on modem business management, advertising, 
costing and seUing. In these respects, while the most pro- 
gressive of the requirements societies are not far behind the 
best private businesses, the movement oh the whole has a 
good deal to learn, and successful competition depends on 
up-to-the-minute methods. Only a very few societies, for 
example, have adopted machine accountancy; modem 
methods of departmental costing are perhaps too rare ; and 
there is a general tendency to ignore the possibilities of 
advertising and publicity. These are all matters on which 
a strong federal organisation could give an effective lead. 
Such a body, if provided with reasonably adequate funds, 
could compare the efficiency of different societies, and make 
suggestions lor improvements in organisation. The methods 
of similar societies abroad could be considered ; societies 
could systematically be kept up to date in new developments 
in business practice ; and there is no doubt that the com- 
petitive efficiency attained by these methods would repay 
many times over the cost of the central organisation. The 
revival of the conference habit, of course, has its advantages. 
The increase of contacts and the pooling of experiences play 
an important part, particularly in the development of 
relations — ^trading or otherwise — ^between societies to their 
mutual advantage. But in the field of business manage- 
ment it is rather a permanent than a spasmodic link which 
is required. 

SUMBIARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

(1) The Englirii requirements societies have ceased to 
increase in number. The chances are that the number will 
tend to fall through amalgamations. 

(2) The grourtK in avera^ size and total trade is very 
de^te and very steady, trade having nearly doubled since 
1929. This tendency is likely to continue, though possibly 
at a sbwer rate. 
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(3) financial position of societies has been greatly 
consolidated and strengthened in the past ten^years. 

(4) 1*1 spite of this steady growth they account for only 

about 13 per cent, of the feeding-stufk tr^e of the country 
and a smaller proportion of the total tjade in *farm 
requisites. * ^ 

(5) No spectacular increase in these proportions appears 
likely in the absence of 

(a) a strong and conscious drive towards increased 
business efficiency and enhanced competitive power, 
initiated through a strong federal organisation. The 
chief stress might be laid on modem business organisa- 
tion, costing, advertising and selling. 

{b) A revision of educational courses, agricultural, 
economic and social, to include a treatment of co- 
operative subjects commensurate with the importance 
of co-operative trade. 

(c) A complementary campaign of thorough but impar- 
tial co-operative publicity with special reference to 
agriculture. 

(6) In the development of federal organisation a good 
start has been made through the Round Table Conference 
and the Agricultural Co-operative Managers’ Association. 

(7) These conclusions assume that post-war conditions 

will approximate to pre-war conditions. It is useless to 
speculate on this point. It may be that the part played 
by the requirements societies in the scheme of war-time 
control will greatly strengthen their position in post-war 
conditioTis, On the other hand, much of the central control 
now in operation may continue after the war in such a form 
that the scope of voluntary co-operation will be greatly 
limited.- • 
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TBe economic conditions which form the appropriate back- 
ground to the statistical summary of co-operative trade 
given at the end of this chapter are, broadly speaking, those 
of the calendar year 1938. In 1937 there were already signs 
that the upward swing of the trade cycle, which had con- 
tinued from 1932 to 1933, must soon reach its peak. The 
experience of 1938 confirmed these fears. Unemployment 
increased. Falling wholesale prices discouraged new private 
investment. Business activity was on the downward trend 
but for the growing public e}q>enditure on rearmament. 
The level of consumption, however, as is usual in the early 
stages of depression, was well maintained. 

The course of agricultural prices in 1938 did not follow 
that of industrial prices. The latter fell in the first half of 
the year and remained fairly steady in the second half. 
Agricultural prices also fell in the first six months, but the 
most severe fall occurred in the autumn. The Ministry of 
Agriculture’s index of the prices of agricultural produce 
(corrected for seasonal variations) fell from 90 in June to 82 
in December.* Nevertheless, the effect of this on the 
farmers' receipts should not be exaggerated. Some products 
were affected much more than others. But on the average, 
the 1938 price level of agricultural produce records a fall 
of less than 2 per cent, compared with 1937. If account is 
taken of pa}maents under the Wheat Act, the Cattle Subsidy 
and payments for milk, the fall in the index is less than 
} per cent. The main difference between price conditions in 
the two years is therefore not in the average level of prices, 
but in their movements. Generally speaking, prices of 
produce rose throughout 1937 and fell throughout 1938. 
Fertiliser prices remained fairly steady, the Ministry's index 
* Base : 1927-29 » 
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for 1938 being some 2 per cent, above its 1937 levd. Feeding- 
stuffs prices, on the other hand, were lower by some 6 per 
cent, than in I937> mainly to the heavy f&ll in the co^ 
of cereals. On the whole it would have been reasonable to 
e3q)ect the turnover of the requirement societies, c6nsisting 
to the extent of 80 per cent', of feeding-^uffs, to show a 
decline in 1938 reflecting the lower prices and generally less 
favourable trading conditions. In point of fact, their total 
sales have increased from £9.974,000 in 1937 to £10,349,425 
in 1938. It is unnecessary here to discuss the requirements 
societies at length, as their development from 1929 to 1938 
is the subject of an article on page 103. For the sake of 
continuity, however, it may be mentioned that membership 
has increased from 47,780 in 1937 to 49,443 in 1938. Three 
more societies have reached a turnover of £100,000 or over. 
The medium group, those with total sales of between £50,000 
and £100,000, now numbers 14. The remainder of the 
requirements societies, those with sales of less than £50,000, 
number 66, against 68 in 1937. In total, therefore, we have 
107 requirements societies, of which 88 made profits, 17 
losses, and 2 did not trade. One significant point may be 
mentioned. Attention was drawn in the 1939 Year Book 
to the danger of an increase in outside capital. This was 
due primarily to a heavy increase in loans shown by the 
laige societies, whose “ proportion '' had fallen in one year 
from 72 to 69. It is now clear that this was not a permanent 
reversal of the trend towards financial independence which 
has continued since 1929. The loans of the large societies 
in 1938 show a very substantial decrease to £i95>b94 com- 
pared with £261,114 in 1937, in spite of the inclusion of the 
three additional societies. Their " proportion ” has conse- 
quently risen sharply from 69 to 75. The a^age " propor- 
tion ” of all requirements societies has risen, largely as a 
result of this, from 73 to 76. 

All groups of marketing societies, with the exception of 
the Women's Institute Market Stalls, show a reduction 
turnover compared with 1937. The aggregate decrease is 
about 6 per cent. This reflects partly the lower prices of 
produce and partly a slight reduction in the number of 
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societies trading. The total number of societies in 1938 
was 94, of which 87 were active. Of these, 58 made profits, 
\i8 losses and^ broke even. Profit on ^are capital averaged 
8*4 per cent, against 12*6 per cent, in the previous year. 
Profit dn turnover fell from 0*9 per cent, to 0*6 per cent. 
Running costs rbse from 8*1 per cent, to 9*4 per cent, of 
turnover, presumably reflecting the rigidity of overheads 
combined with reduced sales. Average credit rose from z 
to 2*5 weeks. Turnover per member fell from £79 to £75 
and turnover per pound share capital from £14*6 to £i3'4. 

These figures are averages for all groups of marketing 
societies. The individual groups generally show similar 
results, thou|^ there are some exceptions. The order of 
the groups in respect of volume of sales is the same in 1938 
as in X937. The following table shows the munbers making 
profits and losses, together with some of the more important 
financial ratios for each marketing group : 


Marketing and Service Societies, 1938 
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Eggs and poultry 

15 

9 

13-4 

0-9 

9-3 

36 

147 

73 

Bacon .... 

I 

I 

- 6-3 

— 0-6 

II -2 

292 

97 

70 

Meat and livestock 

6 

I 

34-9 

I'l 

3-6 

399 

31-2 

82 

Fruit and vege- 
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9 

6 

4-1 

0-3 

II-I 

148 
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49 

Dairies. 

II 

4 

257 

2*9 

i8-i 

203 

8*8 

57 

Wool .... 

4 

I 

4-1 

0-6 

8-4 

26 

7-1 

54 

Market stalls . 

12 

6 

385 

0-6 

9-2 

7 

66*6 

100 

Total marketing . 

58 

28 

8.4 

0-6 

9.4 

75 

*3-4 

65 

Services . . . 

IC 

5 

27*8 
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16-6 

i8-i 

2*1 

99 


* " Proportioii *’ means the pnqxnrtion of own capital {yjt. shazes 
and zeservea) to total capital (shazes, reserves, loans and over* 
drafts). 
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The egg and poolliysodeties come first in volume of turnover. 
There are 25 societies, as in the previous 3^ear. They show 
considerable stability and may be expected to^ benefit firom^ 
the provisions of the Poultry Industry Act, outlined (as a 
Bill) in the 1939 Year Book. Again, only 9 of the 4 bacon 
factories traded. One of the 'Meat and Livestock societies 
is apparently moribund, leaving 8 in place 6f 9 in the pre- 
vious year. It appears that these societies may be adversely 
affected by the war-time regulations. Dairy societies 
number 15, as in 1937, and the decline which this group has 
suffered in recent years appears to have been arrested. One 
of the 6 wool societies has gone out of business, but the 
remaining 5 seem fairly stable and record a substantial 
increase in the proportion of own to total capital. The 
Women's Institute Market Stalls now number 2i, of which 
19 traded in 1938. The movement is obviously in a very 
strong financial position and the expansion of its trade on 
a very limited amount of share capital is remarkable. This 
makes the ratio of profit to share capital appear excessive, 
though the trading margin is in fact very low. In the group 
of service societies, all those operating in 1937 continued 
in 1938, and in addition there are three new societies, one 
concerned with soya-bean research, one with bee diseases 
insurance, and one land association. 

The fruit and vegetable group now totals 16, 2 societies 
having ceased trading. There have, however, been con- 
siderable recent developments in fruit and vegetable 
marketing, of which the full effect is not apparent in the 
trading returns. The group is one of the few which show 
some signs of advance in recent years. The main trend 
of that advance is shown in the table on next page. 
Prices vary so much from year to year that the values given 
are only a very rough guide to real turnover. It appears, 
however, to be broadly true that the quantity marketed 
coK>peratively has increased steadily but not spectacularly 
since 1934. But in 1938, this quantity represented only 
about I per cent, of the estimated total value of the output 
of fruit fl-Tid vegetables in the country. 

There is no sing^ method of operation comnum to these 
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Year, 

t 

^ No, of SoeieUes. 

Value of FruU ani Vegetables 
Marketed Co~operattvely, 


Active, 

Fruit and 
Veg, Socs, 

Other Types 
of Socs, 

Total, 




£ 

£ 

£ 

1929 . . 

21 

— 

276,589 

45.761 

322,350 

1934 • • 

19 

— 

175.349 

78,128 

253.477 

1935 • • 

18 

15 

208,781 

79.234 

288,015 

1936 • • 

22 

15 

247,900 

75.601 

323.501 

1937 • • 

18 

16 

1 290.899* 

38.430 

329.329 

1938 . . 

16 

15 

290,404 

96.679 

387.083 


* The three largest societies, namely, Gloucester, Pershore and 
Littleton and Badsey, account for about two-thirds of this figure. 


societies. Some sell on commission to agents, some sell by 
auction, some advise their members as to markets, arrange 
for bulk consignments and provide advertisement services. 
But until recently very few have undertaken the actual 
handling of produce to any extent, and central stations for 
grading, storing, packing and dispatch were almost unknown. 

In the past few years there has been a marked growth of 
spontaneous interest among growers in modem methods of 
production, grading, packing, storing and marketing. This 
has had two main results. Firstly, there has been a con- 
tinuous increase in the niunber of growers operating in- 
dividual packing stations for the sale of produce under the 
National Mark. The second result of the increased use of 
modem methods is the growth of two new t}rpes of producers’ 
associations, which may be described briefly. 

(a) A new type of co-operative society has appeared which 
promises to be one of the most important developments of 
recent years. In addition to providing a central seUing 
organisation, and advertising and advisory services, this 
type of society provides a mark, usually in conjunction 
with the National Mark, under which all members’ produce, 
reaching the required standard of quality, is sold. Expenses 
are covered by subscriptions and/or a levy on sales. The 
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society also encourages economy in handling and general 
effidenq^ by organising its members into groups, which set 
up joint packing stations. These stations xniy be called' 
sub-co-operative’, thqr normally take the form of mvate 
partnerships. The parent society directs and co-oromates 
all marketing policy. Societies of this new*type which are 
doing excellent work in improving the quality and distribu- 
tion of produce are Associated Fruit Growers of Essex, Ltd., 
and Kent Apple and Pear Growers, Ltd. West Midland 
Fruit Growers, Ltd., registered in September, 1938, has 
similar objects and commenced trading in the 1939-40 season. 
It is also reported that a similar asodation is being set up 
in Norfolk. 

(6) The Private Marketing Company . — ^This may be called 
a semi-co-operative association of growers, registered under 
the Companies Acts, which, in addition to providing a central 
packing station, undertakes all selling services for its 
members, who are not attached to any other society. An 
example of this type is Kirdford Growers, Ltd., Sussex, 
which, previously registered under the Industrial and Provi- 
dent Societies Acts, was converted into a private company 
in 1934. The main reason given was that the i,2XXi limit 
on capital per member prevented the acquisition of adequate 
capital for the equipment of the packing station, with its 
modem gas storage plant and grading and box-making 
machinery. Another example is Apple Growers’ Association, 
Harden, Kent, which is, however, an association repre- 
senting growers, salesmen and manufacturers of packing 
materials. 

There is also a movement towards co-ordination among 
individual societies. In 1938 there already existed a Joint 
Committee linking Associated Fruit Growers oj Essex, Ltd., 
Kent Apple and Pear Growers, Ltd., and Kirdford Growers, 
Ltd. An association of co-operative fruit societies, with 
headquarters in London, was formed in May, 1939 * 'Ihete 
are very few, if any, cases of a centilA pacl^ slation 
operated directly by a co-operative society. The claim of 
Kirdford Growers, Ltd., that this development was prevent^ 
in their case by lack of capital appears to <^er a certain 
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challenge to the co-operative form of organisation. It mig^t 
be maintained that if an enterprise is basically soimd, such 
•capital needtf can be safely met by loans. Kirdford Growers, 
however, did not favour a loan policy. Associated Fruit 
Growei^ of Essj^ have considered a project for providing 
a central packi^ station, and it may be significant that 
they too had £ome difficulty in raising the capital. 

It is too early to assess the effect on the matketing societies 
of the various forms of war-time regulation. The tendency 
at present is for the farmer to receive a fixed and guaranteed 
minimum price for more and more of his produce, and on 
the other hand for the maximum price at retail to be fixed 
under the Prices of Goods Act. In commodities thus con- 
trolled, there is no possibility of the co-operative society 
securing higher prices than the individual farmer. On the 
other hand, there is still some room for efficient organisation 
to effect economies in costs, such as the preparation of goods 
for sale, and thereby to safeguard the producer’s margin. 
Even this possibility, however, is likely to be limited by the 
effects of price control on packing and preparation materials. 
In addition, the marketing societies suffer from a comparative 
lack of central organisation, and there is some danger that 
they may find it difficult to secure an assured place in the 
machinery of war-time distribution. 

The Standing Conunittee of the Round Table Conference 
continued to meet until the outbreak of war. The Com- 
mittee organised the British Isles Conference on Agricultural 
Co-operation, which was held at Aberystwyth on June 9 
and 10, 1939. A full report of the Proceedings of the Con- 
f^ence was published in October, 1939. The Joint Com- 
mittee of Agricultural and Consumers’ Co-operation, set up 
in January, 1^39, also continued to meet till the outbreak 
of war. It was concerned with the membership and trade 
relations of agricultural societies with the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society, overlapping between agricultural and 
industrial societies, ^d the opportunities for the direct sale 
of livestock by agricultural societies to the industrial move- 
ment. The meetings led to valuable contacts and exchanges 
of information between the two sections of the movement. 
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It is hoped that the meetings of the Standing Cmnmittee and 
the Joint Committee ■will not be entirely suspraded during 
the war. * * 

The Co-operation Committee of the, National Fi^^ers* 
Union, on whidi were representatives of t^ Kn glish and 
Wel^ agricoltoral societies, has been dissolved as a war- 
time measure. The Agricultural Co-operative Managers' 
Association has continued its functions and is now the only 
central organisation in England representing the trading 
interests of these societies. The association has increased 
its membership from 71 to 79 during 1939. Of the present 
members, 69 represent requiremente societies, 3 dairies, 3 
meat-marketing, 2 fruit-marketing and 2 egg-marketing 
societies. The most important group, that of requirements 
societies, represented a membership of 52,320 and turnover 
of £9,606,878 in the year 1938-39, that is to per cent, of the 
total requirements membership, and 70 per cent, of the total 
requirements turnover for agriculturd co-operative societies 
in England and Wales. Early in 1939 the association 
recognised the necessity of ensuring that agricultural co- 
operative societies should receive an appropriate place in the 
schemes for war-time distribution of animal foods which 
were being prepared by the Food (Defence Plans) Department 
(now the Ministry of Food). Discussions were therefore 
opened with the Department. As a result the Chairman of 
the Association, Mr. Weller, of Dorset Farmers, Ltd., was 
appointed as a member of the Central Feeding Stufb Com- 
mittee. In addition, practically all the Feeding Stu& 
Committees set up in England and Wales include repre- 
sentatives of agricultural societies, nominated by the 
association, while in some cases co-operative representation 
has also been secured on the larger regional>committees. 
The association has also dealt with a number of other 
questions connected with war-time measures, such as the 
requisitioning of vehicles and premises, cVising of livestock 
marts and shortages of supplies. The association has par- 
ticipated in the work of the Standing Committee of tlm 
Round Table Conference and the Joint Committee of Agn- 
cultural and Consumers' Co-operation. 
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Though war-time distribution of agricultural requisites and 
^troduce is rtill in the experimental stage, the agricultural 
societies have already been closely affected by numy of the 
regulations. The requirements societies, with all agri- 
cnlturaj merchants, are subject to the price control embodied 
in ^e Feeding,Stofk (Maximum Prices) Order, 1939. One 
co-operative problem has been and be to ensure for 
societies their fair share of available supplies. In this they 
have had the collaboration of the Co-operative Wholesale 
Society, which is represented on most of the committees of 
control, and whidi has made a special effort, through its 
recently reorganised agricultural department, to obtain for 
the co-operative movement its fair quota of agricultural 
requisites. This is one of the ways in which the agricultural 
societies may benefit from their recently strengthened con- 
tacts with the industrial co-operative movement. 

Prior to the war the most important agricultural measure 
passed in 1939 was the Agricultural Development Act, which 
came into force in July. It is an omnibus Act, very largely 
anticipating war conditions. It provides for an increased 
subsidy for oats, and for the first time a farmer became 
eligible to receive both the oats and wheat subsidies in the 
same cereal year. The Act also provides a new barley sub- 
sidy. In addition, a price guarantee of lod. per pound, 
dressed carcase weight, was given to sheep farmers, and a 
subsidy of £z per acre was offered for permanent grassland 
plous^ed up and re-seeded before September 30, 1939. The 
period has since been extended to March 31, Z940. Finally, 
the Act allocated £1,250,000 to beusedforareserveof tractors 
and machinery, and empowered the Exchequer to make 
payments up to £60,000 annually for twenty years to the 
A^cultural Mortgage Corporation, to enable it to make 
loans at current rates, which are less than those at which 
its loanable cajntal was raised. The Wheat (Amendment) 
Act, 1939, provide for the appointment in that 3rear, and 
sub^uently at intervals of three years, of a Standard Price 
Committee to consider chai^[es in the standard price to the 
purposes of the Wheat Act. 

War-time ccmtidl the distributum of produce is now the 
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fimction of the Ministiy of Food, but to some extent the 
existing madimery of the marketing boards has been utilised. 
The procedure varies with the degree of control Adiich existed* 
in peace-time and the kind of regulation now imposed. In 
some cases, sudi as milk, where prices were already fixed, 
few administrative changes w^ necessary. * The Milk Board 
continues. Owing to the uncertainty prevailing at the 
time, however, the contract prices which had been n^tiated 
for the period October. 1939, to October, 1940, were not put 
into effect. Instead, the prices for October to January are 
to be the same as those for the corresponding months of 
the previous contract period. In the autumn farmers were 
falling for an upward revision of liquid prices to compensate 
for increased production costs. Negotiations between the 
Board and the distributors, however, proved difficult, and 
now (January 1940) the Government has granted a subsidy, 
Anahling liquid retail prices to remsun unchanged, while 
guaranteeing the producer a return higher by 3d. per 
gallon in January and February, and by 2^. in March, 
♦tian the pool price in the corresponding month in 1939. 
The Potato and Pigs Board, on the other hand, have been 
brought into much closer toudi with the Ministry of Food. 
The Pigs Board, indeed, appears to have been partly 
absorbed by the Ministry, following the cancellation, on 
the outbreak of war, of the issue of new contracts. The 
elaborate scheme for full control of the distribution of fat 
stock, under which all cattle, sheep and pigs are purcha^ 
by Government buyers at fixed prices, came into operation 
on January 15, 1940. The prices for cattle and sheep 
include the subsidy payment. In the case of cereals, a 
different method is apparently being used, for though 
maTimiim trading prices have been fixed,, the suteidi^ 
(wheat and oats) will continue to be calculated and paid 
as in peace-time. The standard price for wheat has been 
raised from 45s. to 49s. 6d. per quarts. 
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Year ended 


• 

c 

• 

« 

• 

Soetf- 

Hm . 

Mmibm . 

Capital (£)• 

Shaft 

Capital . 

Rtttnm . 

Loa / as . 

Bank 

Ovtrdfaflt . 

RBguiRXifXNTs : 







Turnover > £zoo,ooo 

27 

30.350 

813,661 

465.075 

195.694 

238,050 

.» £50,000-^100,000 

14 

7.509 

149.791 

75.035 

16,640 

9.039 

<^50,000 . . 

66 

.1.584 

101,354 

72.846 

19.217 

40.374 

Total (A) . . . 

107 

49.443 

1,064,806 

612,956 

231.551 

287.463 

Marketing : 







Dairies .... 

15 

1.036 

23.901 

25.249 

* 6,134 

21,229 

Eggs and poultry 

25 

19.984 

49.775 

11.703 

6.750 

*5.657 

Meat and livestock . 

8 

1.509 

19.196 

24.999 

1.007 

8.47* 

Bacon 

4 * 

4.252 

68,603 

46.595 

2,110 

46.33* 

Wool 

5 

4.433 

16,275 

122 

1. 01 

*1,824 

Fruit and vegetables. 

I6t 

2.564 

25.253 

16,590 

38,698 

4.6*5 

Women's Institute 







market stalls . . 

21 

2,631 

291 

802 

— 

— 

Total (B) . . . 

94 

36.409 

203,294 

126,060 

66,660 

108,129 

Services : 







Threshing. . . . 

11 

1.148 

13.238 

2,142 

— 

135 

Carriers .... 

1 

285 

199 

3.571 

— 

— 

Forestry .... 

I 

31 

1.590 

13 

— 

— 

Horse-breeding . . 

I 

93 

279 

— 

— 

— 

Soya-bean research . 

1 

23 

I 

— 

— 

— 

Bee diseases insurance 


81 

93 

— 

— 

— 

Land association 

I 

148 

20 

— 

— 

— 

Total (C) . . . 

17 

1.809 

15.420 

5,7*6 


135 

Total (B) f . . 

94 

36.409 

203,294 

126,060 

66,660 

io 8 ,Z 29 

Total (A) . . . 

107 

49.443 

1,064,806 

612,956 

231.551 

287,463 

Grand Total ^ 

218 

87,661 



298^21 z 

395.7*7 


* Only two factories traded. 

t Excluding Associated Fruit Growers of Essex, Ltd. (included under *' re- 
quirements *’) and two new societies for which returns axe not available. 
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March. 1939 




Turmovii go. 



• 

• 

Total (£)• 


Markiting. 

Xjjpnrf- 

Dairy 

Produce , 

Eggs and 
PouUry . 

Meat , 
Boom and 
Livestock . 

Wool 

Fruit and 
Vegetables . 

iPolatoes , 

Gram ^ rtc . 

7 . 197»«>5 

116,739 

278.704 

293.164 

8.739 

87.343 

426,184 

8,407.878 

926,125 

— 

9.638 

973 

3.637 

— 

12,431 

952.804 

972.525 

16 

6.700 

— 

— 

514 

8,988 

988.743 


116,755 

295.042 

294.137 

12,376 

87.857 



69 

206,246 

2.237 

1,278 



889 

2x0,719 

14.866 

1.659 

706,174 

2.890 

— 

1.242 

2,o8x 

7*8.91* 

70,462 

230 

111.542 

418,135 

— 

458 

783 

601,610 

— 

— 

— 

644,941 

— 

— 

19.437 

664.378 

188 

— 

— 

— 

1x4.920 

— 

— 

1x5,108 

S 9.535 

— 

60,925 

6.491 

— 

290,404 

2,999 

380,354 

— 

995 

3.395 

— 

— 

7,1*2 

7 . 869 t 

19.381 

105,120 

209,130 

884,273 

1.073.735 

114,920 

299,226 

34.058 

2,720,462 








3.816 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

14.508 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

i *,*89 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

163 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

20 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

! — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



— 









3 *, 796 | 

105,120 

209.130 

884.273 

1.073.735 

114,9*0 

299,226 

^4.058 

2,720,462 

9.095.655 

116,755 

295.042 

294.137 

12,376 

87.857 

447.603 

10,349.4*5 

9 . 200.775 

325,885 

1,179.315 

1,367,87* 

127,296 

387,083 

481,661 

13,102,683 


t £3,587 cakes and jams + £4.282 unspecified produce. 
§ Fees and commission. 
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Eire 

As this artide is being written, the twenty-six counties 
usually grouped as Eire by publicists, politicians and 
pamphleteers (though the word itself, the Gaelic name for 
our idand, geographically covers thirty-two) are shaping a 
policy to adjust their economy, especially as regards agri- 
culture, its base, to conditions whidi will fit their neutral 
State into the framework of a Europe subjected to the 
stresses of war. It will be impracticable, however, to 
survey fully from this angle a situation still largely indeter- 
minate, if only because government by regulation is an 
inevitable condition of a war-time economy and our State 
regulations are neither finally tabled nor can they be other 
than antidpatory, flexible and probably transient. Perhaps 
the viewpoints most nearly revealing the ante-war outlook 
are to be foimd most compendioudy in the Irish Trade 
Journal and Statistical Bulletin (an official quarterly) for 
September, 1939, which contains two artides of importance 
to the student. One deals with the latest census figures 
(1936). These were referred to in last year's Year Book 
and ]^ve since been further anal}rsed. The other artide 
deals with the agricultural output for 1937-38. 

A good deal of attention is rightly being given everywhere 
to the retreat from the farm. A drop in the number engaged 
in agricultural occupations in Ireland from just over 670,000 
in 1926 to slightly ijnder 644,000 in 1936, averaging less than 
•04 per cent, per annum, is easily explicable in two facts, 
namdy, that a fanner's younger son usually finds industrial 
work miate remunerative than agricultui^ and that his 
daughter prefers industrial or even domestic emplo3mient 

168. 
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to the drudgery of the small farm. It is perhaps of some 
si gnificanc e, too, that, whilst the figures for " fermers and 
relatives assisting " have decreased within the decade, theie' 
is a slight increase in those working at " other agricultural 
occupations". The preponderating majority of these are 
agricultural labourers. The lact (to whi^ attention was 
directed in last year's article) is that the small farmer is 
sometimes worse off *' on his own ” than the farm labourer 
who, though worse paid than the urban worker, is protected 
by the statutory wage. There can be little doubt, however, 
that Ireland, even though growing slowly moreindustrialised, 
is and will remain preponderantly agricultural. Probably 
we will find in the automatic incentives to an extension of 
agriculture arising from war a sufGicient counterbalance to 
these antecedent peace-time alarums. 

More unsatisfactory are the figures which disclose the 
position of the industry if viewed in terms of recent output. 
The estimated value for 1929-30 was ;£62,i6i,ooo, but it 
dropped for the next annual estimate to £42,553,000. This 
grave fall in twelve months was in some degree retrieved by 
1935-36 and 1936-37, though in the latter estimate it is still 
approximately 20 per cent, diminished at £49,662,000. 
Viewed in terms of the net income (not output), farming had 
fallen from £497 millions in 1926 to £38*5 millions in 1936, 
but had risen to £40’5 millions in 1938. These last estimates 
have been prepared by Professor Duncan of Trinity College 
and were cited by the Minister for Industry and Commerce 
at the be ginning of the winter as " disturbing ”, whidi may 
indicate some change of orientation in future policy. Com- 
pulsory tillage may be such an indication. Livestock and 
livestock products still dominated the situation and the 
estimated value of these (taken together), for 1937-38 
amounted to £37,271,000 out of a total of £49,662,000. It 
is important to note that cattle, calves and milk (taken 
together) represented 55 P®*" ccot. of tl^, while milk and 
butter, at £10,789,000, represent well over half the estimated 
value of cattle and dairy produce. 

Turning to the co-operative part of the industry, thou^ 
it is not possible at the date of writing to give the a^^r^te 
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trading of the creamery and other societies organised by 
the Irish A^cultural Organisation Society (and of course 
'anticipatory estimates must be taken with reserve) the 
figures^ nqw submitted, those of twenty-eight selected 
creameries of more than average turnover, may be regarded 
as representing' the probable trend of the trading done by 
the dairying societies as a whole, as compa^ with those of 
1937. These 28 creameries show a total trade turnover of 
;£2 ,o6i,46o. Their 1937 total was ;£2,oo5,i8o. The differ- 
ence, working out at approximately 3 per cent, increase, 
may be regarded as satisfactory from the standpoint of 
trading within the narrow limits prescribed by the price for 
milk . The respective fgures for the sale of butter taken 
alone work out to ^1,452,685 and ^^1,321,571 ; or, if other 
dairy produce (cheese, cream, milk) be added, to ;£z,497,503 
;£i, 345,035 respectively. There is, on these, approxim- 
ately, an increase of 9 per cent. If, when final figures have 
been collected, a similar increase is found to have occurred 
on the aggregate turnover for all co-operative dairying 
societies, the total so reached would not fall far short of 
seven millions as compared with the (revised) figure of 
;£6,353,88 i for 1937 published in the last Report of the 
Irish Agricultural Organisation Society. The probabilities 
thus point to an aggregate return from this type of co- 
operative trading higher than any reached over the whole 
period of their existence excepting the two boom years, 1919 
and 1920. In it is included some general business (mill^, 
trading in eggs, feeding-stuffr and manures) which would 
probably exceed half a million sterling. 

When dairying, even on co-operative lines, is envisaged 
from the standpoint of the small farmer, however, it still 
leaves inuch j;o be desired. In 1937, in over 200 creameries, 
the average (annual) price for milk did not rise above 5'5od. 
per gallon ; it fell as low as 4‘09d. The best “ produce " 
was 2*12 gallons of milk to each pound of butter manu- 
factmed; the worst, 2*52. The price for butter to the 
creamery lay between I2*62d. emd i4*46d. per lb. If a 
conservative estimate for a reasonable return <m the Iri^ 
farmers’ labour, capital and skill falls at not less than y^d.. 
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and if 2^ to 2^ gallons are consumed in manufacturing 
X lb. of butter, the cost (at the farm) would be around 
IS. 7 d. to IS. 8d. Add cartage, carriage, manuhk:ture at the^ 
creamery and the wholesalers’ and retailers’ profits anH the 
consumers’ price would work put at about 2s. Witt com- 
petition from margarine, butter at that price would be so 
heavily handicapped as to be beyond the re'ach of all but 
wdl-off consumers. That is why the Government of Eire 
subsidises exported butter— which was calculated to sell in 
Great Brtain at a world-price of only 114s. per cwt. whole- 
sale in 1938— and fixes the price in the home market. 
The British price, as this article is being written, ban risen 
to 147^* — highest qualities ” (as ascribed to 
Denmark and New Zealand, and Irish butter can claim 
to be the equal of these) and the price for Irish has been 
advanced by a special agreement between the Governments 
of Eire and Great Britain to 145s.— a Government 
bounty of 2s. The Irish Creameries Federation (a Munster 
Organisation) asked, indeed, for 200s. per cwt. It is easy 
to realise why the tendency to minimal exports still char- 
acterises recent years, the proportion of home consumed 
creamery butter to exported standing at approximately 
9 ; 5 in 1939 ; and why, though there has been an increased 
price in 1938 over 1937 and probably a somewhat increased 
milk supply, some creamery milk suppliers and even the 
town (liquid) milk suppliers, have expressed dissatisfaction. 
(A strike of the latter took place as this article was being 
written, in which is. 8d. a gallon was demanded, but it was 
called off, an increase in January, 1940, being anticipated.) 
In one creamery the supply fell in four months of 1938 by 
113,000 gallons. 

Probably the ultimate solution of these diffipilties will be 
found in improved techniques of farming, improved treat- 
ment of grasriands, scientific ensilage, increased home- 
grown cattle feed and better feeding of ^ttle, espedally in 
winter (in which it is calculated only 6 per cent, of the 
annual milk supply is forthcoming), to attain higher returns 
in and in butter-fat— methods to which attention was 
directed in the 1939 Year Book. Milk recording should also 
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be the pioneer of such an advance. As a case in point, one 
milk'reoording society in 1939 can point to its five " best ” 
^oows as producing 9,555 gallons of milk, with a test of 
3*76, ^ving 355‘X8 lbs. of butter-fat and with an earning 
capacity of x8s. 9d. as against five " worst ”, giving 
2,701 gallons \Hth a test of 3'6i, and 97*86 lbs. butter-fat 
with an earning value of £5 15s. 9d., there being an average 
profit from the best of ^£10 x8s. 9d., and an average loss 
from the worst of £4 4s. 3d. 

Turning to non-dairying aspects of the work of the co- 
operative societies, we find some returns whidi appear 
anomalous but for which later data than are now available 
will probably compensate. The aggregate turnover in 
trading from 48 co-operative agricultural societies available 
for comparison as we vraite is ^667,658 in 1938, as against 
;g6i4,270 in 1937 for 75 societies. On the other hand, the 
aggregate for the non-dairying business of the 28 creameries 
already dted is ^£563,957 against ;£66o,i45. The respective 
averages per society would thus be i£i3,909 against !£8,I90, 
for agricultural societies, and ;£20,i4i against ^23,576, in 
creameries, in 1938 and 1937 respectively. It would seem 
as if the purchase of requirements in agricultural societies 
had advanced and the sale affd purchase (shown together 
in the balance sheets) of the creameries had diminished. 

The Commission on Agriculture have just issued a First 
Interim Report on the Pigs and Bacon Industries. The 
twenty-four signatories all agree that the Bacon Industry 
requires ” complete re-organisation ”. They add that 
” many members of the Commission are of opinion that the 
ownership and control of the Bacon Industry by a unified 
co-operative undertaking with district committees ” might 
adiieve the ^ds they have in view, which include ” pro- 
moting low production costs, better prices for producers 
and lower prices for home consumers ”. Eleven of these 
signatories add a spedfic and striking “reservation” 
reconunending that the “ re-oiganisation should take place 
along co-operative lines under the general direction of 
a central organisation ”. Th^ advance eight principal 
reasons in support of this view. These include the fact 
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that, " under c(M>perative ownet^p and control, the profits, 
if any, in the industry, would accrue to pig jnoducets 
They foresee under sudi a scheme more ecoifismical i»o-^ 
duction and an expansion of the home market together with 
planned control, more confidence among pig producers, 
allocation of a quota by the' central orgafiisation for the 
factories, in the interests of the industry as a whole, freedom 
from certain existing restraints due to production sub- 
quotas, the provision of credit fadlities to farmers and 
cottagers for purchasing feedstuffs and, generally, the 
development of a system of orderly and efficient marketing. 
They believe the financing of such a scheme could be operated 
within the industry itself, but they associate themselves 
with all the general recommendations adumbrated in the 
main Interim Report. This endorsement of co-operative 
organisation would seem to mark an important development 
of opinion amongst those who have studied this aspert of 
the industry intensively. As readers of Year Book articles 
will be aware, bacon curing has received the attention of 
the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society through co- 
operative societies for many years past. The trade tunioyer 
of four of them is there shown as totalling almost a million 


sterling. 

Another aspect of Sir Horace Plunketts co-operative 
movement is favourably envisaged in a view to which many 
publicists and some Ministers, including Mr. de Valera, have 
given their concurrence— that schemes for Paridi Councils 
sh oul<l be discussed and developed. Plunkett s betto- 
living" policy has always implied small regional units, 
preferably co-operative societies, as bases for ameliorating 
rural conditions. The view now put forward and meeti^ 
with considerable support, that » 

throughout the country might reheve the County Councils 
of attending to such innumerable local problems as are 
better solved through the initiative of the people them^^ 

than through large central bodies is in ^o^ vnto ^ 

co-operative system. Plunkett always uitended tlmt tte 

movement shoSd add the provision of lo^ 

its business organisation, whilst working the latter on a 
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specifically practical foundation of production, distribution, 
trading or credit, with a central body as its guiding brain. 
* Such a central organisation, not working for profit, exists 
in the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society, with which a 
preponderating majority of the creameries and other farmers’ 
societies are in aEBliation, and its work goes on progressively. 
Deputations from the society have waited on the Govern* 
ment during the period here discussed in regard to such 
matters as maize nulling — a matter of great importance to 
farmers — and prices for milk. Conferences have been sum- 
moned to discuss such questions as petrol rationing and 
superaimuation schemes and to elect representatives of the 
various districts to the Society’s Committee. Under the 
new constitution representatives have been nominated and 
were subsequently elected to the legislature, on whose 
Second Chamber (Seanad) the society is thus officially 
represented. Information and advice has been distributed 
to the affiliated societies on a diversity of subjects, including 
insurance of various kinds, such as fire, milk carters’ liabili- 
ties and third party risks ; the working of the Shops’ Acts 
and the Transport Act, as well as instructions for the general 
guidance of Committees. Societies have also been guided 
in preparing evidence for the Prices Commission and the 
Agricultural Commission. 

Co-operation, we see, finds a place in State poli^. The 
Minister for A^culture recently expressed the view that 
difficulties experienced in the supply of feeding-stufis might 
be met through the extension of co-operative societies’ 
bu^esses. Paradoxically, perhaps, the Society’s exetdse 
of practical influence in public affairs has remained possible 
owing to its strictly non-political policy, whilst other organ- 
isations, aimiqg at new agricultural policies, have foundered 
or failed to make headway because of their, sometimes 
unforeseen, political entanglements. Thus the Societ 3 r’s 
original determination to make economics, not politics, its 
fundamental objecfive, has justified itself throughout the 
whole forty-five years of its existence. It is impossible to 
foresee the results which may, and apparently must, follow 
on the critical war period begun Portly before the fficts 
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cratained in article were collated, but it is peiliaps the 
of predictions to foresee that co-operation, whether 
m Its existing forms or in new ones, wiD be but sfrengthened - 
by the testing experiences now facing Irish agriculture. 

Northern Ireland , 

A|Wiilst much of what has been written in *the preceding 
article respecting the income and outlook of the small 
Irish farmer applies with only minor differences of detail 
whether he farms in the six Northern counties or in the 
other coimtries, there are differences of emphasis. War 
and certain forms of Governmental control, many of them 
dictated by war, bring their own uncertainties and vicissi- 
tudes. But if his agricultural economy is thus somewhat 
different from that of his neighbours across the border, 
the Northern farmer’s agricultural economy is perhaps 
differentiated even more from the agricultural economies 
of Great Britain. The regulations issued by the Northern 
Ministry of Agriculture, therefore, are not alwajrs identical 
with those issued in Whitehall or in Edinburgh. 

When discussing the Northern small farmers' conditions 
last year certain factors were considered which disclose 
its precariousness, and since then others have been recog- 
nised. As an example, the Minister of Agriculture, Sir 
Basil Brooke, speakii^ in 1939, put the net average output 
from agriculture at £164 per person for 1930 in England 
and Wales as against £211 for industry, but estimated that 
for Northern Ireland just now as only £73 per person, which 
(as in the remainder of Ireland) offers the producer only 
an agricultural labourer's wage, under 30s. a week, with, 
of course, no interest on capital, no remuneration for manage- 
ment and, in short, penury for most families. The agricul- 
tural statistics show a decline in tillage in 1939^ compared 
with 1938 and also against earlier years. As in Ireland as 
a whole, this decline is accompanied by increases in values 
and in quantities for cattle and pigs ; in important but 
scarcely a redeeming feature in the situation. 

In these circumstances we turn to a consideration of the 
factors supplied by dairying to see if the balance, which 
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falls against many products on the farm, readjusts itself in 
the creameiy. Unfortunately the statistics of the Ulster 
*Agricoltuiar Organisation So^ty have not been cominled 
as we go to press, but some departmental figures allow us 
to maihe reasonable conjectures. It was stated in last 
year's article that in 1937 milk supplies to co-operative 
creameries stood at 18,831,831 gallons. In the twdve 
months ending March, 1937-38, the official ^;ures for milk 
“ supplied to creameries and other undertakings " had risen 
to 24,153,609 gallons as compared with 23,391,234 for the 
preceding twelve months, and although separate figures 
for the creameries in 1938 are not available, it is reasonable 
to assume that they shared in the increase, over 3 per cent., 
which marked the later year’s total gallonage. The trade 
turnover from butter sold by the co-operative creameries 
is also conjectural at the date of writing. It would seem 
safe, however, to assess the trade turnover from co-operative 
creameries and agricultural societies at something over a 
million and a half sterling, of which more than a million 
would represent the price realised for dairy produce (mainly 
butter) divided, after costs of processing are deducted, 
amongst about 9,000 milk suppliers. If, still keeping to 
round numbers, we calculate the milk supplier’s cheque 
as averaging aimuaUy from ;£8o to £90, we may infer that 
co-operative dsiiry farmers were rather more “gainfully 
occupied ’’ than those farmers whose holdings lay outside 
the scope of the co-operative movement. Indirect con- 
firmation of the somewhat improved position of dairying 
is also fumi^ed by other official figures. Farmers were 
paid 1^529,625 for 1938-39 by creameries as compared with 
;£499,434 for 1937-38 and ^£476,420 for 1936-37. When 
the Government bonus for each year is added, the respective 
totals are £^3,76^, £582,069 and £609,854, from which, 
of course, cost of imiduction must be deducted. A very 
important element in the milk situation is the increased 
proportion which Sow reaches the higher grades and prices, 
eq)ecially in Class C, which is up by about 30 per cent, in 
1938-39, whilst Grade D, the lowest in price, has declined. 

Outside the creamery movement, returns are available 
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ioT tte tradii^ of co-operative agricultural {i.e. mainly 
requisites) societies* amounting to 3£366,533, an increase 
of about 8 per cent, on the previous year. It wilTbe observed# 
that this trading is included in the estimated million and 
a half referred to above. It represents between* 3,000 
3 » 5 ^ farmers. In addition to thesfe, about 3,000 
others are included in the movement, of whom 2,500 are 
enrolled in "Farmers* Associations** and the remainder 
in Flax Societies. Northern co-operation thus embraces 
over 15,000 members. The Farmers* Associations are 
organised primarily for the collection of pigs for the Pigs 
Marketing Board, which was dissolved some time ago but 
has been succeeded by a new but temporary Board. Since 
the outbreak of war, the Bacon Industry Act has also been 
suspended and new grading arrangements and standard 
prices have been fixed. Statistics of this business are not 
available as I write. The contract system, on which the 
work of the Farmers* Association is based, would have 
ceased under the Act and so it would seem that an indirect 
result of war conditions has been to prolong the life of these 
Associations — ^indefinitely it may be hoped. These facts 
illustrate, however, something of the difficulties under which 
co-operation functions side by side with Departmental 
controls. 

For instance, the Ministry of Agriculture have requisi- 
tioned the butter supply under an Order issued by the 
British Ministry of Food and thereby make themselves 
responsible for fixing a price for milk at which the farmer 
will feel tempted to increase his milk output or, at the least, 
to maintain it. This is a really thorny problem in which 
producers in Northern Ireland, town consumers and tax- 
payers, who would have to bridge any difference between 
too low a price for milk on the farm and too high a price 
in the retailers* shop or on the consumers* doorstep, each 
have a more than plausible case for requesting that their 
competing interests shall be considered? As has, I hope, 
been made clear, reconciliation of these interests involves 
both the utmost advance in the technics of fanning and 
the most economical handling and distribution of farm 
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products, «.e. co-operation. That, in its turn, implies soli- 
darity on the part of dairy farmers and loyalty to their 
V^onal societies and on behalf of the latter to their central 
body. ^ These desiderata are forthcoming throughout most 
parts of Ireland, and the difficulties tmder which farming 
must function 'for some time to come will make them 
more necessary than ever. For this reason it is good to 
know that milk suppliers, in those creamery districts of 
Co. Antrim, in which a proprietary concern receiving State 
recognition appeared to be a menace to co-operative dairying, 
continue to send all their milk to the creameries almost 
without exception, leaving the proprietary creameries to 
draw their supply from farmers who do not want their 
skim milk returned. 

There is always a danger that, when Governments feel 
themselves bound, in what they conceive to be the public 
interest, to regulate the details of the agricultural industry, 
farmers may conclude either that all is well, since prices 
are rising and must continue to do so under Government 
aegis, or, where fixed prices prove disappointing, that they 
are helpless vassals of the State who have no redress save 
impotent protest. In either case voluntarily organised 
farming is likely to suffer. It is mmecessaty to assmne 
that Governments desire to produce this result or to attempt 
an unlimited exercise of authority, even if, at times, habitude 
and the principle of vis inertia may make them prone to 
keep the steering-wheels of administration within their 
own exdunve because accustomed gmsp. It is often for- 
gotten that, in a State governed under democratic forms, 
only those influences in the body politic can give effective 
help in steering the mechanisms of statecraft which show 
some aptitu()p, or at least some dear reasoned intention, 
based on knowledge and pointing towards constructive 
action suited to the facts and conditions of the time. These 
reflections arise here natmuUy, though without any specific 
reflection either u^n individual Govermnents or upon the 
formers' various counsellors, both because, at an epoch in 
which formers need help and Governments counsel— and 
notin one or two countries but probably in all — agricultural 
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co-operation can make for itself new opportunities to prove 
its constructive worth, and also because there seems a 
danger that, if the opportunity passes unrecognised and 
is ignored, states will feel themselves forced to pour jfarming 
automatically into mechanical moulds which, by neglecting 
the equities for which co-operation stands, ‘must fail to win 
the enthusiasm of the primary producers, both misunder- 
standing their immediate necessities and ignoring their 
latent recuperative, unexhausted co-operative powers. That 
is why the writer sees in Organisation Societies, with their 
experience and foresight, a key to the unused potentialities 
which farming everywhere must release, marshal and make 
actual if it is to minister adequately to a world at strife or 
even to apply its energies with enthusiasm and inteUigence 
to solving the major problems of food production during 
times of grave crisis. 



SCOTLAND 

BY 

The Scottish Agsicui.tural Orcanisatiom Society 

At the dose of a year which has brought changes visualised 
by none a year ago, it is difficult to view the position of the 
agiicultural co-operative movement in its proper perspec- 
tive. The year opened with the prospect of several inter- 
esting developments advandng steadily towards fruition, 
only to see these plans thrust into the background on the 
outbreak of A steadily increasing volume of interest 
in co-operation had been apparent among Scottidi farmers 
during recent years and the future held promise of a wide 
extension in the activities of many societies. Among the 
smallholding communities, increasing attention was being 
paid to the possibilities of improving the small growers' 
returns from perishable and semi-perishable produce, and 
among the numerous crofting communities in the Scottish 
Highlands a revived interest in co-operation had become 
evident. 

Requirements sodeties continued to make satisfactory 
progress, both in r^;ard to memberdiip and turnover, 
throughout the spring and summer months. A number of 
these sodeties had interested themselves in the possibility 
of bringing further benefits within the reach of their members 
through the joint piuchase of certain requirements. This 
move resulted in a well-attended meeting of delegates of 
sodeties from all parts of Scotland in June. The discussions 
proved most beneficial and gave promise of future action 
on sound lines, but the circumstances now |xevailing have 
thwarted further {nogress. 

After some difficult years Scottish Border Fanners, Ltd., 
who (qierate the only farmer-owned slaughterhouse in 
Scotland, experienced a marked revival of interest in the sale 
- • i8o. 
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of &t stock on the dead-weight basis. The society’s pros- 
pects have gradually, but substantially, improved since the 
b^linning of the year with the output neafing capadly 
during the autumn months. On the introduction of control 
of the marketing of fat stock, the scSdety’s position at first 
caused some concern as its "slaughterhouse^ seemed unlikely 
to be utilised. There is now every indication, however, 
that the slaughterhouse will be approved as an export 
slaughterhouse for sheep, the purpose for which the 
premises were primarily equipped. 

One of the major Scottish problems has been the continued • 
decline of the population in Western Highlands and Islands 
districts in which the crofting communities have to contend 
with serious disadvantages ariring out of the scattered and 
isolated locations of their townships. The position of these 
districts was the subject of a special study by the Highlands 
and Islands Sub-Committee of the Scottish Economic Com- 
mittee who issued a valuable report at the close of 1938. 
The committee stressed the need for the adoption of co- 
operative methods by crofters, and made proposals for future 
devdopments. The Report was well received and served 
to stimulate the crofters' interest in co-operation, but the 
intervention of war has caused plans for giving effect to the 
committee’s recommendations to be dielved meantime. 

An opportunity of demonstrating the value of co-opera- 
tion, and the benefits obtainable through the purchase of 
requirements in bulk, had arisen in the spring, when the 
Scottish Agricultural Organisation Society vras invited by 
the Secretary of State for Scotland to organise the supply 
of seed potatoes to crofters at assisted rates. Through 
acting as a clearing-house for the bulking of orders and in 
the organisation of distribution, the society was able to 
effect substantial savings on orders placed oy agricultural 
co-operative societies and crofters' committees in the High- 
lands. Apart from savings in the purchase price, conrider- 
able reductions in freight and other tr&sport diarges were 
effected, and practical proof was given of the reduction 
in costs of production which could be effected through pur- 
chase in bidk. To this extent the views of the Highlands 
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and Islands Committee were confirmed and the crofters were 
able to compare the prices of goods obtained through their 
lOGal merchants with those at which the same goods were 
supplied in bulk. 

It is dear that under war-time conditions and the strict 
control of the channels through which commodities of all 
classes have to flow, opportunities for the extension of 
co-operative enterprise are limited. Practically aU com- 
modities became subject to Government Control on the 
outbreak of war, and sup|flies of many of the farmers’ 
requirements are much below normal. The position may 
yet become more serious, the immediate result being that 
plant for the mixing and cubing of feeding-stufls cannot be 
utilised to full advantage, to the detriment of societies so 
equipped. The future cannot but be fraught with difficulties 
and remains obscure. 
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BY 

W. H. JOMBS, M.Sc. 

University CMege, Aberystwyth 

The agricultural co-operative movement in Wales has made 
quite appreciable progress during recent years. This pro- 
gress is apparent in many directions, and although there is 
considerable room for further development it is clear that the 
agricultural societies are in a sound and healthy position. 
The rise in the volume of goods handled by societies in 
Wales has been very marked during the last five years. 
Compared with 1933 the total cash turnover in 1938 was up 
by 72 per cent., although part of this rise was due to an 
advance in prices. The quantity of produce passing through 
co-operative societies rose by at least 58 per cent, in this 
period. 



No , of 
Societies , 

No . of 
Members . 

Share 

Capiial , 

Turnover . 

1937 

• 79 

27.863 

£ 

157,606 

£ 

1.852,846 

1938 

. 78 

28.489 

161,873 

2,011,368 


Efforts are continually beii^ made to strengthen and 
develop the movement, and farmers, smallholders, and others 
who are in a position to benefit, are gradually responding 
and are playing an ever-increasing part in the various 
activities that are now associated with it. It is estimated 
that over 60 per cent, of the farmers of Wales have become 
members of at least one society. Some of course have 
joined several according to their varjdng interests. Certain 
counties, however, have shown outstanding successes, and 
it is believed that over some considerable areas almost all 
the occupiers of land have become members. In oth^ 

*83 
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areas bat few have joined. This variation does not seem 
to be connected with the quality of the land or with the 
qystem of fanning pursued. Co-operative societies have 
b^ successful in both the more fertile and in the rocky 
ujdand' parts of the Principality and have made relatively 
as much progress amongst the comparatively prosperous 
farmers as th^ have among the poorer smallholders. 

In some areas very successful campaigns 'have recently 
been conductied with a view to increasing the membo^p 
of various societies. In view of the great diversity of goods 
handled by some co-operative businesses, including groceries 
and other household provisions, it was felt that a special 
appeal might be made with success to the womenfolk. If 
farm housewives could be persuaded to purchase the bulk 
of their needs from, the societies it would amount to a very 
considerable item and this would increase the turnover of 
co-operative businesses quite appreciably. 

On the whole, the requirements societies have been run 
quite successfully in recent years. Although some of the 
smaller ones have disappeared, there has been no real loss. 
Many of the larger societies have opened branch depots in 
new regions and these have generally been of more value to 
farmers than small independent societies, as the latter 
might be unable to stand the keen competition in trade 
experienced today. 

TABLE I 

Average Share 

Sales per SeJes per Capital per 


Year . 


Member . 

£ 

^ Society . 

£ . 

Society . 

£ 

1934 • 

. 

49-4 

19.657 

2,052 

1935 . 

. 

SS-o 

22.053 

2,124 

1936 • , • 

. 

589 

24,686 

2,260 

1937 ■ 

. 

643 

28,629 

2.379 

1938 • 

. 

66-2 

30.916 

2,512 


The trend towards larger units can be seen from Table i. 
Although many small societies function very efficiently, the 
larger ones enjoy many advantages. They can buy their 
requiremoits in comparatively large lots and in general 
obtain them at lower prices, whilst in some cases more 
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fovourable terms for transport can be arranged. But per- 
haps the greatest advantage enjoyed by large societies is 
that they are in a position to install machinery for grinding/ 
cubing and generally preparing balanced rations for live- 
stock. As a mixing plant needs a' comparatively large 
building vdth fedlities for th6 storage of bo1& raw materials 
and finished products this is generally too large an enterprise 
for the smaller societies to undertake. Some of the bigger 
societies in Wales have undertaken this work with very satis- 
factory results. Where farmers can get them they generally 
prefer these balanced rations to the proprietary foods, as in 
addition to the analysis the ingredients are ^sclosed, and 
such compounds can usually be sold at lower prices. The 
smaller societies on the other hand, unless they undertake 
to sell feeding-stufis prepared by other societies, are in 
danger of becoming mere distributing scents for the large 
milling and commercial combines. Under such conditions 
they are unable to exerdse an appreciable control over the 
goods they sell, as prices and conditions of sale are often 
determined by the suppliers. 

Apart from a few small societies most of the businesses in 
Wales have been able to show reasonable net profits during 
the last two years. The profits made have of course varied 
considerably, but on the average gross profits have amounted 
to about 10 per cent., and net profits to about 3 per cent, of 
sales. It is felt that these are reasonable figures and societies 
are frequently advised to adjust their financial transactions 
where possible so that their profits do not vary widely from 
these standards. 

The main features of the financial position of societies in 
Wales arc shown in Tables 2 and 3. As it is becoming 
increasingly important that societies should have ample 
supplies of capital it is very gratifying to find a steady 
increase in the share capital investment. This is particularly 
important where some processing of commodities is under- 
taken. On the whole, however, mondy obtained in the 
form of share capital only amounts to about one-quarter of 
the total capital used and on the whole is slightly bdow that 
obtained in the form of loans. Almost half the capital used 
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for the purposes of running the businesses is accounted for 
by the reserves which the societies have accumulated. On 
<^e other hand loans, in the forms of mortgages and bank 
overdrafts, have only provided about a tenth of the capital 
used. ' Few of the older societies, however, have occasion to 
borrow large sums ; it is largely those recently established 
that require financial assistance in this form. Societies on 
the whole therefore are remarkably free from the liabilities 
attaching to loans from outside. Bank overdrafts and other 
loans may be dangerous in periods of stringency as societies 
may have some difficulty in repa}nng them. The policy of 
financing businesses by the use of reserve funds serves to 
increase the stability of the movement and it is very 
encouraging to find that societies continue to allocate 
appreciable sums to reserves in spite of the comparatively 
heavy tax levied on such sums in recent years. Although 
almost a fifth of the borrowed capital is in the form of 
credit obtained from suppliers of goods it is difficult to 
calculate the cost of this form of accommodation. When 
pa3rments are made within short periods discoimts may be 
allowed, whilst interest may be charged on accounts out- 
standing over a certain number of da3rs. On the whole, 
however, the financial position of the societies is definitely 
sound, as less than 30 per cent, of the capital used is bor- 
rowed and the proportion which falls into this category 
shows a tendency to decline. 

The distribution of assets has shown no important change 
in recent years, real estate absorbs nearly a fifth and invest- 
ments (stocks and shares) slightly below a tenth of the total. 
Over 40 per cent, of all assets, however, is used for the 
purpose of granting credit to customers. Some societies 
undoubtedly grant excessive credit and in consequence 
weaken theii^ financial position. Debts outstanding for long 
periods may become irrecoverable, and in fact great care 
needs to be exodsed in placing cash values on such assets. 
On the average, cidlit is granted for about eight weeks, and 
it appears that businesses which do not greatly exceed this 
figure are able to maintain their finances in a healthy state. 

Quite appreciable progress has been made in recent years 
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Distribution of Liabiutibs 


Year. 

Loans. 

Trade 

CredUors. 

Bank 

Overdrafi. 

Toua 

Borrowed. 

m 

Reserves. 

• 

*934 • • 

% 

71 

% 

* 7-4 

Vo 

4-2 

% 

287 


% 

47-8 

1935 . . 

5-9 

i8*2 

4-6 

287 

25-2 

46*1 

*936 • • 

70 

i8-5 

5-7 

29*2 

267 

441 

*937 • • 

i 7-2 ! 

! 19*2 

3*3 

29*6 

259 

44*5 

1938 . . 

7-3 

i8-6 

2^ 

28.5 

251 

464 

Actual 
amount 
(*938) . 

i 

£42.S8s 

^£109,541 

£15.554 

^167,980 

£147.839 

M 

M 


TABLE 3 

Distribution of Assets. 


Year. 

Land and 
Building. 

Invest- 

ments. 

Stock. 

Debtors. 

Cash. 

1934 • • • 

% 

181 

% 

% 

16.6 

% 

45-6 

% 

II 7 

1935 • • ■ 

191 

8-5 

15*5 

44.2 

127 

1936 • . . 

20*0 

9-0 

14*6 

42*9 

135 

*937 • • • 

19-4 

9-6 

14-5 

44-2 

12*3 

1938 . . • 

177 

9-4 

14*2 

465 

12-2 

Actual amount 





i 

(1938) . . 

^103.870 

£54.965 

£83.03* 

;£272,I98 

£ 7*.*33 


in marketing a variety of farm products on co-operative lines. 
Since the Milk Marketing Scheme came into force there has 
been a considerable rise in the quantity of milk sold off the 
farms in Wales. The farm production of dairy produce has 
gradually dedined and several new co-operative dairies have 
been established to deal with the milk. The production of 
butter and cheese is the main enterpri^ at these depots, 
but other work is also undertaken, including the handling of 
fresh wiilk and the sale of cream, whilst the running of 
milk- bars has also been successfully undertaken. These 
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milk dqxrts have rendered great services to milk producers ; 
th^ have enabled them to obtain higher prices and have 
^relieved fsam womenfolk of the drudgery connected with the 
manufactiye of dairy produce on the holding. 

There is still considerable room for development in the 
marketing of qggs, poultry, garden produce and other com- 
modities of a siniilar character. In fact, a large proportion 
of the garden produce is wasted owing to the di£Bculty of 
finding a remunerative market. In view of the fact that 
the quantity produced by each small farmer and allotment 
holder is rather small and intermittent, special facilities may 
be needed to deal with its disposal. Country Produce 
Associations, however, have been established in recent years 
to undertake this work and excellent progress is being made. 

The work of marketing livestock on co-operative lines has 
been fostered for several years by the Welrii Agricultural 
Organisation Society. Increasing numbers of hit stock have 
been consigned from the Principality and sold at the central 
abattoirs on the grade and dead-weight basis. The bulking 
of numerous small lots results in considerable saving in 
transport charges and other costs. Some further develop- 
ments in the marketing of livestock along co-operative lines, 
however, have been made this year. Local agricultural 
societies have acted as collecting agents for members. 
Stock has been consigned to the C.W.S. abattoirs and sold 
on the grade and dead-weight basis and the meat is then 
distributed through various industrial co-operative societies. 
Under this arrangement the cyde from farm to consumer is 
completed, and the commodity remains throughout the 
joTumey under the control of co-operative societies. This 
method of marketing undoubtedly offers great possibilities 
of eliminating the profit factor at each successive stage and 
it enables farmers to obtain the most favourable possible 
price for their supplies. It may be feasible to market other 
fium products on similar lines and the possibilities of this 
{dan are now being explored. . 

A course of instruction for members of stafb of agricul- 
tural co-operative societies was conducted at the Univer- 
sity of Wales, Aberystwyth, in 1939. The course 
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extended over about a fortnight and was attended by 
persons hom En^^and, Scotland and Wales. An attempt 
was made in this comparatively short period to a/ 

varirty of subjects relating to the co-operative mov^nent. 
Special attention was given to business problems rdating to 
the management of different kinds of societies, including the 
buying and selling of farm requirements and {he marke ting 
of farm products. Some instruction was also given in the 
elements of agriculture, agricultural chemistry and agricul- 
tural botany in relation to co-operative business. This 
involved some laboratory work and included simple anal3^s 
of feeding-stuffs and fertilisers, and the identification of 
common plants and seeds. All the persons who attended the 
course claimed to have benefited, and expressed the opinion 
that the provision of similar ffunlities in the future would be 
of great benefit to the co-operative movement. It is gener- 
ally appreciated that very limited provision is made in Great 
Britain for the training of future managers of agricultural 
societies. Numerous organisations now undertake the train- 
ing of their employees and there is a danger that some of the 
most ambitious young men in the co-operative movement 
may be lost when they find facilities for training in this field 
compare unfavourably with those in others to which they can 
turn. When opportunities such as this course are available, 
however, it is imperative that the fullest use should be made 
of them. Societies should endeavour to release as many 
employees as possible and ^ould make a contribution 
towards the expenses incurred, as the agricultural co-opera- 
tive movement must undoubtedly benefit from the special 
training provided. 

In June, 1939, the British Isles Coifference on Agricultural 
Co-operation was held at Aberystwyth. It wa^ attended by 
delegates from all parts of the Briti^ Isles together with 
some visitors from abroad. Farmers in Wales would 
welcome the holding of similar conferences at various places 
in the Briti^ Mes at frequent intervals.* Thqr feel that it 
would afford them an opportunity of diswiBBing problems 
connected with their societies and of seeing how co-operative 
businesses are conducted in various parts of these 
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BY 

The National Co-operative Council 

It is evident that in a country like the Netherlands, where 
agriculture is one of the leading branches of national 
economy, agricultural co-operative organisations have come 
to be of great importance in several spheres. The Nether- 
lands milk producer, for example, quickly saw that the 
setting up of co-operative dairies was necessary in order to 
strengthen his economic position. The same is true of the 
beet-siigar industry, the production of potato flour (dextrine), 
the purchase and processing of the raw materials required 
for animal feeding-stuffs, the ptuchase of artificial manures 
and other raw materials of agriculture, the provision of 
credit to farmers, the marketing of agricultural {miducts 
and of other activities. 

It is also evident that agricultural co-operatives have 
attained greater importance in some departments than in 
others. This difference in development depends on economic 
as well as on psychological factors. In the case of a rda- 
tively cheap product like milk, the producer will inevitably 
be in a very rmfavourable position if his milk is processed 
exclusively by a big private undertaking and the farmer has 
no opportunity to control his own processing plant. It is 
also a fact that as between the inhabitants of different parts 
of the coun^, there are very marked penological differ- 
ences. Fin£^y, the size of the farm also has an influence on 
the development of co-operation, which is more suited to a 
neighborhood in which small and medium farms pre- 
dominate than in a district which consists almost exclusively 
of large estates. It ^ould, however, be noted that large 
estates, as they are understood elsewhere, do not exist in 
the Netherlands. 
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Let ns first take into account the importance of the differ- 
ent groups of agricultural co-operatives in the Netherlands 
and then concentrate on a survey of their achievements asr 
shown by membership and output. It is hardly posable in 
this artide to enter into their indirect importance, although 
this is very great. The co-operatives hav6^ for example, 
led to a striking improvement in the quality of produce, 
have increased the yield, and have greatly improved the 
general and technical progress of the farmer, whether or not 
he is a member of a co-operative society. The co-operatives 
are highly democratic in structure and deal with a very 
large membership. As a result, whatever they achieve for 
their members is also radiated to farmers who are not 
members. 

Let us first consider the credit co-operatives (savings 
banks) formed on the Raiffeisen system. In the Netherlands 
today there exist about 1,300 local agricultural credit 
societies. Of these, 60 were founded before 1900, 221 
between 1900 and 1904, 303 between 1905 and 1909, 333 
between 1910 and 1914, 236 between 1915 and 1919 and the 
remainder since 1919. These credit societies do not confine 
their work to the farming population. The middle and 
working class can also place their savings in these banks. 
It is true, however, that the societies operate exclusively in 
the country and that farmers form the great majority of 
the members. 

The total membership of these 1,300 local societies 
amounts to about 240,000, distributed more or less regularly 
throu^out the country. The total deposits at the end of 
1936 amounted to about 420 million guilders, and the total 
loans at the same period amounted to 200 million. Prac- 
tically all these Netherlands credit societies arg affiliated to 
one of two central organisations, the Central Co-operative 
Raiffeisen Bank in Utrecht and the Central Co-operative 
Farmers’ Loan Bank in Eindhoven. The development 
of these two centrals may be seen from the fdlowing 
table. 
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Agricultural cooperatives for the pitfchase of agricultural 
requirements originated in the nineties of last century at a 
time when the use of artificial feeding-stufEs and fertilisers 
began to be important and the farmer had grounds for dis- 
trusting the quality supplied by private merchants. A 
chemical analysis of each small purchase would have been 
too costly and too cumbrous. At the same time, concentra- 
tion of power in the fertiliser industry became so marked that 
the Netherlands farmer was forced to organise himself. 

There are today in the Netherlands 1,375 local purchase 
associations with about 164,000 affiliated members. The 
total turnover in 1937 amounted to 1,015,329 tons (of 
zoo 1^.) of feeding-stufis, 828,614 tons of fertilisers, 180,296 
tons of fuel, 15,288 tons of seeds and plants. The total cash 
turnover amounted to over no million guilders. The turn- 
over of all the purchasing organisations amounted to not less 
than 4,692 guilders for every 1,000 hectares of land involved. 
This points on the one hand to very intensive agriculture, 
and on the other to the great importance of the co-o{>eratives. 
Turnover is hipest in districts where small farms pre- 
dominate and production is most intensive, and in general 
it can be accepted that on poorer soils more is required than 
in the more fertile parts of the Netherlands. 

There exist in the Netherlands a number of federations of 
local agricultural purchasing societies. These are (i) the 
Central Bureau of the Netherlands Agricultural Conunittee 
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in Rotterdam, a general orgamsation with its principal 
sfdiere of operations in the centre, north and east of the 
countiy, and (2) four organisations attached to (be diocesan^ 
sections of the great Catholic Farmers’ Union, nam^, the 
Co-operative Trading Association of the North Brabant 
Christian Farmers' Union at Veghel, the Trteding Council of 
the Archdiocesan Roman Catholic Farmers' smd Gardeners’ 
Union at Arnhem, the Association " Agricultural Concern ” 
at Roermond and the Sale and Purchase Exchange of the 
Roman Catholic Diocesan Farm and Garden Union in 
Haarlem. The development of these centrals may be seen 
in the following table : 
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It is estimated that in 1937 61*3 per cent, of the animal 
feeding-stu& and 64*5 per cent, of artificial fertilisers were 
supplied by co-operatives. 

As a result of the great difterences whidi exist in the 
character and aspect of the land, the dairy industry of the 
Netherlands presents the following picture : In the provinces 
of South Hcdland, Utrecht and North Ifolland, large quan- 
tities of milk are sold for liquid consumpti&n and the surplus 
is made into dreese on the form. In the provinces of Fries- 
land, Drenthe and Groningen, milk is made into batter and 
dieese and to some extent into powdered milk and casein 
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and processing takes place in factories. In the remaining 
provinces of Overijssel, Gelderland, Limbonrg and North 
tRrabant, milk is for the roost part made into butter in 
f^tories. . As a result, co-operative dairy &ctories are 
especially important in Friesland, Drenthe, Groningen, 
Overijssel, Gelderland, North Brabant and Limbouig, that 
is in the north, east and south of the country. 

There are in the Netherlands 482 co-operative dairies, 
which in 1937 handled milk from 126,619 members and 
21,099 non-members. The total quantity of milk which 
these dairies received in 1937 amounted to not less than 
2,784 mUlion kgs. of which the quantity handled in Friesland 
was 702 million kgs., in Overijssel 447 million kgs., in 
Gelderland 418 million kgs. and in North Brabant 413 million 
kgs. Thus nearly 80 per cent, of the milk processed in 
co-operative dairies was produced in 4 out of the zz 
provinces. 

The number of dairies in each province is not proportionate 
to the output ; for instance, in North Brabant there are not 
less than zoi co-operative dairies, as against 80 in Friesland. 
The capacity of dairies in the Netherlands thus varies con- 
siderably. In 1937, of the 482 co-operative dairies, 33 had 
a turnover of less than z million kgs. In 96 the turnover was 
between z and 2^ million kgs., in 136 between 2^ and 5 mil- 
lion, in 83 between 5 and 7^ million, in 6z between and 
zo million, in 49 between zo and Z5 million, in z8 between 
Z5 and 20 million, and in 6 over 20 million. The average was 
about 5*8 million. 

The total output of these 482 co-operative dairies 
amounted in Z937 to 79,562,000 1 ^. of butter, 69,465,000 
kgs. of cheese, z8,749,ooo kp. of milk powder, 56,134,000 
kgs. of condensed milk, while 168 million kgs. were sold as 
liquid milk.' 

The great majority of these dairies, that is 423, are affili- 
ated to one of the provincial Unions of co-operative, dairies, 
which are federated to form the General Netherlands Dairy 
Union, the F.N.Z. These imions promote the interests of 
the af^ted dairies in a number of ways, providing technical 
advice, carrying out joint purchases of necessary materials, 
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etc. The deveIoi»nent of the F.N.Z. and its component 
oiganisations may be seen from the following, table ; 

Awraga Millf 
TtOal Milk per Factory 
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Apart from the affiliation of the great majority of the co- 
operative dairies to the provincial unions which are members 
of the F.N.Z., more than half of them, that is 265, are also 
members of one of the co-operative marketing unions for 
dairy products, of which 6 exist, in Breda, Zutphen (two), 
Leeuwarden, Amsterdam and Roermond. In 1937 these 
co-operative marketing unions had a combined turnover of 
36,029,000 kgs. of butter, 16,862,000 kgs. of cheese and 
casein, and 5,985,000 kgs. of milk powder. In addition, 
there exists in Gouda a marketing co-operative for farm- 
made cheese, to which, at the end of 1937, 353 farms were 
affiliated, with an output of 3,528,000 kgs. of cheese. 

The relative and absolute importance of the co-operative 
dairies of the Netherlands is very great. The whole co- 
operative dairy industry handled in 1937 not less than 
2,617 kgs. of milk, that is 767 per cent, of the total volume 
of inilk which was processed in the 819 Netherlands dairies 
during that year. In the case of butter, the figmre was 
79*6 millio n ^s. or 82 per cent., for cheese 69*5 million or 
75*6 per cent., for milk powder, 187 million or 67*5 per cent., 
for condensed milk 56*1 million or 34*4 per ce;pt., and for 
casein 1-4 million (dried casein) or 58-3 per cent, of the total 
production in this year. 

In the Netherlands co-operatives have not attained such 
an important position in the processing of pigs as in Den- 
mark. Nevertheless, the Netherlands have for a number of 
years had co-operative slaughterhouses for eiqKirt, occupied 
principally with the production of bacon and preserved meat. 
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Four of these exist at the present time in Akkmm, Assen. 
Boxtel andyWeert. Their total membor^p was at the end 

1937, xfyj’j, 3,990, 7,034 and x,68i teq)ectively, while the 
turnover was 1,032,0^ girders, 282,393 guilders, 1,7x8,280 
guilders and 1,080,540 guilders. 

The straw-]pbard production of the Netherlands is very 
large. Straw-board is a valuable article exported in large 
quantities, especially to England. There are at present nine 
co-operative straw-board factories in the Netherlands, which 
make about 60 per cent, of the total straw-board produced 
in the coimtry. The Netherlands have a high production of 
sugar beet, which is processed partly in private, partly in 
co-operative factories. These factories have a huge output. 
About 60 per cent, of the Netherlands output of beet sugar is 
prepared in co-operative factories. In the north-east of the 
Netherlands in particular, large quantities of potatoes are 
grown, which are destined for the potato flour industry. 
The product is exported. The co-operative share of this 
industry amounts to about 90 per cent. 

There exist in the Netherlands a large number of co-opera- 
tives for the marketing of vegetables, fruit and flowers, the 
so-called veiUf^en. The total output of these auctions 
amounted in 1937 to more than 70 million guilders. At the 
end of 1937 not less than 41 egg-marketing co-operatives 
were recorded in the Netherlands, with a turnover of 463*6 
million egp, valued at 15,868,700 guilders. Among these 
are three very large organisations with a total turnover of 
12,500,000 guilders. The proportion of Netherlands eggs 
which are co-operativdy handled may be put at at least 
one-third. 

The number of mutual fire insurance companies amounted 
at the end 0^ 1937 to not less than 247, with 3x3,127 partici- 
pants, and insured property (for the most part farmhouses) 
of 2,094 million guilders. In addition thoe are numerous 
co-operative assomtions which undertake the insurance of 
cattle or provide for protection against damage from hail. 
The latter is of particular importance to v^etable gardeners, 
who for the most part carry on production in §^asriiouses. 
Finally it may be noted that at the end of X937 there were in 
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the Netherlands 258 c(M>peiative thrediing associations, 
mth 11,347 members. 

Agricultural co-operation is thus of great importance iiv 
the Netherlands, and it is worth remarking that this d^velop- 
Inent has been quite spontaneous and in no way officially 
promoted. ■’ •_ 



•SWITZERLAND, 1938-1939 

BV. 

Dr. a. Borel 

Every ten years the Swi^ Farmers' Union makes a survey 
of agricultural associations. The results of the last survey 
were published in 1930 and a new one ^ould have been made 
during the present winter. As a result of mobilisation, 
however, it would have been difficult to get exact informa- 
tion from all districts, and the office will probably confine 
itself to a partial survey, all the more as there have not 
been great changes since 1930. 

Dr. Durtschi, President of the Association of Agricultural 
Co-operative Federations in Switzerland and lecturer at the 
Federal Polytechnic School at Zurich, published, a few 
months ago, a study of agricultural producers* co-operatives. 
Dr. Durtschi calculates that there are at the present time 
some 10,000 agricultural co-operative societies in Switzer- 
land, with 370,000 members. This membership is one and a 
half times the number of agricultural holdings from which 
it is dear that many farmers must be members of more than 
one co-operative. There are 1,100 agricultural requirements 
societies, including about 250 rural consumers’ co-operatives ; 
5,000 marketing societies, 3,500 stockbreeding, seed-pro- 
ducing, pasturage and other societies ; and 650 credit 
societies. 

Among pipducers’ societies. Dr. Durtschi notes — 

(a) Dairies and Cheese Factories . — ^The Central Union of 
Swiss Milk Producers at Berne includes 18 regional federa- 
tions, with 4,000 local societies covering 125,000 agricultural 
holdings wi^ 730,000 cows. Only a minority of these local 
societies have productive plant, the majority sell thdr milk 
to the federations, to consumers' co-operatives, to retailers 
or to butter or cheese factories. Out of 2,585 of these, 
. • - 
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enumerated in the census of 1929, only 466 were tCHspen.- 
tive organisations. Today butter is made on a large scale 
in the regional federations. * , 

(i) Societies for the ProdttcUon ani Sale of Fruit. — Out of 
200 local associations registered in 1930, about 40 may be 
considered as productive societies, to which must be added 
certain departments of other co-operatives.* 

(c) Winegrowing and Sellitig Sodeties. — Out of 70 associa- 
tions, 14 are co-operatively organised. Special mention 
may be made of the important co-operative wine cellars in 
Valais, Vaud and Geneva, as well as those of the VOLG at 
Winterthur. 

(d) Miscellaneous. — The old potato distilleries are no 
longer in use since other outlets have been found for the 
surplus of this product. The distilling of fruit and grape 
surpluses has, however, retained considerable importance 
and is sometimes carried on by large co-operatives. In 
1930 there were 32 milling co-operatives, and a fair number 
of requirements societies also have mills, as well as bakeries. 
There are some 20 special co-operative bakeries. Butchery 
as a co-operative enterprise has never succeeded, in spite of 
several attempts. Today the big agricultural co-operative 
at Brougg is the only one to own a butchery, which is very 
successful. 

Requirements societies, which are the most important 
form of agricultural co-operation, are today grouped in 
seven regional federations, without counting two big societies 
eadi coveting a canton. In 1937 the aiBUiated co-operatives 
numbered 1,086, with 105,000 members and a turnover of 
84*7 million francs. 

With regard to the milk question, the reader is referred 
to the Year Book for 1938, page 408. The fears which we 
then expressed have been justified, but it wa& a mistake to 
suggest that the devaluation of the Swiss franc, which took 
place in September, 1936, would have made for any sub- 
stantial improvement in the situaticfli. The subsidy of 
5 million francs voted by the Federal Chamber for the two 
years 1937 and 1938 was soon shown to be insufficient, and 
the Federal Order of Bfarch 30, X938, the Central Union 
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of Swiss Milk Producers received a fre^ subsidy of 15 
millions. This subsdy was granted on the express condi- 
^on that th(: Dairy Federation would consent to a quota on 
milk prodwtion or, more precisely, to a ^tem by which 
delivenes of milk exceeding a certain level for each pro- 
ducer (calculated on an acreage basis together with other 
factors) should be paid for at a lower rate. In return for 
this promise on the part of the producers, the Chambers 
and the Federal Council pledged themselves to prevent any 
fall in the basic price of -milk. 

Unfortunately the situation grew steadily worse, the 
Central Union, at the end of its funds, found itself com- 
pelled, under pressure from the Federal Council, to reduce 
the price of milk from 20 to ig centimes as from September i, 
1938. The Federal Council did, however, agree that the 
price to the consumer should not only not be lowered, but 
should even be increased by z centime. This decision 
raised from ^ to 2| centimes the so-called " crisis centime " 
paid into the funds of the Central Union. The decision to 
reduce the price of milk had been warmly criticised in 
agricultural circles, while at the autumn session the Federal 
Chambers adopted a motion declaring that " the Federal 
Council is invited to take immediate measures in order that 
the basic price of milk paid to producers should be restored 
to 20 centimes a litre and should immediately present pro- 
posals to the Legislative Council on methods of maintaining 
prices”. 

As conditions became increasmgly difficult, there was a 
lively struggle in the Chambers in the spring of X939, when 
it became necessary to vote a new Order for assistance to 
the dairy industry. The Federal Council proposed to keep 
the price at 19 centimes, allowing the Central Union a 
subsidy of 12*' million francs. The Central Union and the 
Swiss Farmers' Union, taking their stand on the motion 
adopted some months previously, demanded that the basic 
price should be restored to 20 centimes, which would have 
necessitated a subsidy of 27 millions. Finally, the Chambers 
accepted the producers' proposals. However, ^e Federal 
Order contained an "urgency dause” wMch made it 
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necessary that the majority in htvour ^ould not be 51 per 
cent, of the members present, but 51 per cent, of all the 
members of the Chambers ; as a large number*of membe^ 
abstained from voting, the qualifying majority not 
secured and the motion was considered to have bera lost. 

In the meantime, the Federal Council on* April 28, X939, 
voted a provisional Order, terminating cxP July 31 and 
granting a subsidy of 3 million francs. At the next session, 
on June 22, 1939, the Chambers returned to the original 
proposal of the Federal Council and voted a subsidy of 15 
millions, which just sufficed to maintain the price at 19 
centimes. Up to the b^;inning of September, producers 
continued to suffer from production in excess of the possible 
outlets. Then, however, the situation suddenly changed. 
Continual rain, an unseasonable fall of snow, added to cer- 
tain temporary difficulties in obtaining feeding-stuffs, as a 
result of the outbreak of war, resulted in a rapid fall in 
production. It was no longer necessary to dispose of surplus 
at a loss, and the expenditure of the Central Union for this 
purpose could be considerably reduced. The Federal 
Council also authorised the Union to increase the basic price 
of milk by z centime as from November i, 1939, and also to 
increase the price of cheese by 30 centimes. The price of 
milk to the consumer remains the same, whidi means that 
the “ crisis centime ” has simply been reduced from zji to 
centimes. 

In accordance with the Federal Law on the supply of 
bread grains, the Confederation continues to buy up at a 
fixed price all producers’ wheat, with the exception of that 
which they keep for their household needs and for which 
they receive a milling premium. The controversy whidi 
took place in the past on the subject of price has not been 
renewed. The price which was ^ed at 36 dancs for the 
harvest of 1937 remained at the same figure for 1938 and 
1939. At the time when the price was fixed for llie 1939 
harvest, the world price was indeed sb low that by the 
letter of the law a reduction might have been contemplated. 
The fact that no reduction was made was due in part to 
the fact that owing to excessive rain the harvest was mudk 
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less than in a normal year. As in the past, agrtenltaral 
co-operatives and federations have continued to play a very 
important part in the purchase of bread grains by the 
Confefkra.tion. 

The question of extended tillage is not one which immedi- 
ately concerns co-operation. It is, however, closely linked 
with the two whidi we have just discussed. Since the crisis 
in the 'eighties of last century, the produrtion of cereals in 
Switzerland has been considerably reduced. In the middle 
of the nineteenth century the area sown was about 300,000 
hectares. It fell to 240,000 in the 'eighties, and 200,000 
in the 'nineties ; when the war of 1914-18 broke out it did 
not exceed 105,000. The measures of control taken during 
the war, as well as those adopted later to encourage the 
growing of bread grains, made possible a slight recovery, to 
Z20,ooo hectares in the last few years. This figure is 
regarded as very inadequate, as it does not allow Switzerland 
to provide more than a third of her bread grain require- 
ments. Further, with the object of reducing the over-pro- 
duction of milk and the expenditmo in which it involves 
the Confederation, an attempt was made to encourage 
farmers to make a considerable increase in the area ploughed. 
If these meaures did not have the best results it was due 
to several circumstances, in particular to the moimtainous 
character of the country and the high rain- and snow- 
fall. 

As a result of the discussions which have taken place in 
the Federal Chambers during the last few years on the 
subject of the milk price, it was decided to make a new 
attempt and to impose some more or less compulsory 
measures on agriculturists. These measures were the sub- 
ject of a Federal Order on the extension of tillage, of April i. 
1939. By the terms of Article 7 of this Order, the Federal 
Council may “ draw up a general plan of agricultural pro- 
duction and proscribe to what degree each farm must take 
part in the proposal changes ". Further, the Order estab- 
lishes a idough^ bonus (an average of 200 francs) for feed 
grains, particularly oats and barley, which have not been 
protected in the past and of which there has been an alarming 
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decline in i^oduction. Details were fixed an Ordnance 
of the Federal Council dated Bfay 23, 1939. 

When war broke out, Switzerland inuned&tely expe|i- 
enced certain difficulties with her supplies. Coqjddering 
that the war may be long and remembering the experience 
of 19x4-18, it was necessary to do as much as possible to 
extend tillage. A new Order of the Federal Council of 
October 20, 1939, imposes rather more definite obligations 
on farmers and on the cantons. An increase of 25,000 
hectares is anticipated for the first year. Unfortunately, 
the facts that a large number of fit men have been mobilised 
and in particular that rain fell continually during the 
autumn, have meant that even normal ploughing has not 
yet been possible, and that the big effort has had to be 
postponed till the spring. 

The Swiss Committee for Inter-cooperative Relations met 
seven times in 1938 and seven times in X939. Among the 
munerous questions which it has discussed, we may especially 
note the following : 

{a) Review of Economic Articles . — ^The present Federal 
Constitution only touches very vaguely on economic ques- 
tions. In particular, the numerous measures adopted dur- 
ing the last fifty years in favour of agriculture have no 
precise Constitutional basis but are based on a very general 
article in the Constitution, Article 2, which simply declares 
“ the object of the Confederation is ... to protect the 
liberty and the rights of the confederates and to increase 
their common prosperity”. A mass of other measures, 
particularly crisis measures, have been taken on the basis 
of this very general article, and it is believed that only half 
of them are compatible with the Constitution. 

For some time now there has therefore been a demand for 
the amendment and completion of these economic articles. 
Some of the members of the Swiss Committee for Inter-co- 
operative Relations had already had occasion to make 
representations to the Commission of*Experts considering 
the question, and these were finally brou§^t befcne the 
Chamber. For example, one draft dause authorises the 
Confederation, when it is in the general intoKst, to depart 
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{ran normal procedure and to draw up special orders. The 
Inter-co-operative Committee feared that such departures 
njight be to ihe disadvantage of the co-operative movement. 
On a p^pQsal from the Committee the Drafting Commission 
of the National Council made it dear that such departures 
should only take place " afto: giving consideration to con- 
sumers and cooperative organisations for mutual aid”. 
In the end, however, this saving clause was not retained in 
the Order because it was f dt that in mentioning co-opera- 
tion, other things would also have to be brought in. Never- 
thdess, frirly precise oral assurances were given to the 
co-operative movement. 

The Federal Order is dated September 21, 1939, but as 
it involves a modification of the Constitution, it must still 
be submitted to a popular vote. It is known that the 
urban consumers’ co-operatives will not support this project, 
and it is possible that they may even oppose it on the ground 
of some anxiety whidi they have as to its working. Swiss 
agriculture, however, induding agricultural co-operation, 
will undoubtedly support the Order, since it provides a 
regular constitutional basis for a number of measures 
affecting agriculture. Thus the ddegate meeting of the 
Swiss Peasants’ Union of November 16, 1939, unanimously 
voted a resolution in support of the Order. 

{b) Compensatory Tax . — On June 4, 1939, the Swiss people 
ratified a Federal Order authorising a credit of 328 million 
francs for ptuposes of national defence and the reduction of 
rmemployment. In order to cover part of the expenditme, 
this Order imposed a compensatory tax to be levied on retail 
commercial undertakings with a turnover of more than 
200,000 francs annually. A keen controversy ensued as to 
whether co-operatives should pay this tax. The Swiss 
Committee of Inter-co-operative Relations insisted on the 
mutual character of co-operation, and asked for their ex- 
dusion. In the end, however, the Chambers dedded to 
indude co-operation“but at a maximum rate of f per cent., 
while the rate for one-price shops may be as high as 4 per 
cent. At the request of the movement, certain reservations 
were, in addition, made in the Federal Order. 
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At the present moment, the draft of a Federal Order on 
the compensatory tax is being draivn up regulating its 
apfdication. As requested by the co-operatfves, certaip 
essential artides, induding agricultural produce, are ex- 
duded. In a request addressed recently to the federal 
Chambers, the Swiss Committee of Inter-co-operative Rela- 
tions insisted that the list of exduded products should be 
completed and that strict account should be kept of certain 
other assurances given to the co-operative movement. 

(c) The Order on department stores and multiple diops of 
October 28, 1937, of which we wrote in the 1938 Year Book 
(page 412), is due to expire at the end of 1939. It may be 
recalled t^t co-operative sodeties are, in prindple, subject 
to this order, but that in practice they are withdrawn from 
its jurisdiction, since all legal questions concerning co- 
operatives are submitted to a Joint Commission of repre- 
sentatives of co-operation and of the Swiss Union of Arts 
and Trades. Unfortunately, experience has shown that the 
Joint Conunission does not always give satisfaction. In 
addition, the co-operatives fed that a further prolongation 
of the Order is no longer necessary, since small shopkeepers 
will soon be protected by the compensatory tax on big 
imdertakings of which we have already spoken, and in the 
near future by measures to be taken imder the new economic 
Artide. 

Small diopkeepers, however, are urgently demanding the 
prolongation of the Order for a new period of two years, 
and the Federal Council takes the same view. Negotiations, 
opened by the Swiss Committee for Inter-co-operative 
Relations and the Swiss Union of Arts and Trade have been 
abortive. As a result, the Federal Council inserted in its 
draft a clause whidi soldy affected co-operative sodeties. 
Under these conditions, representatives of co-operation 
would undoubtedly have fought the measure energetically 
in the Federal Chambers, and its adoption would have been 
very uncertain. New negotiations wert begun between the 
two interested groups. They resulted in an agreement 
which co-operation did not oppose the prolongation of the 
Order, on condition that it was itsdf excluded and that 
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the old Joint Commission should be replaced by a consulta- 
tive commission. On this basis agreement was readied, 
'l^e new Federal Order adopted on September 2i, 1939, and 
appl3dng for the years 1940 and 1941. declares expresdy 
in Arti^e 6, ' ‘ the dauses of the present Order relatii^ to the 
(^lening, enlargement or removal of branches does not apply 
to the stores of co-operative assodations or their affiliated 
co-operatives which had stores before May 1, 1935 



SWEPEN 


BY 

The Swedish AGRicm.TURAi. Association 

The following information concerning the agricultural co- 
operative movement in Sweden refers to developments 
during 1937 and 1938. In the Year Book of 1938 develop- 
ments were traced up to the end of 1936. No later account 
has hitherto been published, which accounts for the inclu- 
sion in the present report of information for the year 1937. 

During the past two years the general economic situation 
has developed satisfactorily. During 1937 industrial pro- 
duction increased very substantially but imderwent a slight 
regression in 1938. The production index compiled by the 
Federation of Swedish Industries rose from xo8 in 1936 to 
119 in 1937, while for 1938 it stood at 117 (base year 1935 
= zoo). Industrial emplo 3 nnent has also increased con- 
siderably, as is revealed by the unemplo 3 nnent figures 
reported in the trade union statistics. According to the 
estimates of the State Board of Social Affairs, total un- 
employment amounted in 1936 to 13*6 per cent., in 1937 
to 117 per cent., and in 1938 to 1X'$ per cent, of the 
membership of the trade unions. Wage incomes in industry 
have also risen. According to the State Board of Social 
Afibirs, the increase between 1936 and 1937 amoimted to 
not less than ix per cent., and the increase between the 
first three quarters of X937 and the corresponding period 
of X938 to 3 per cent. A considerable expar&ion has thus 
taken place in the purchasing power within the country. 

With r^ard to the economic position of agriculture the 
following may be adduced. The general price situation for 
agricultural products improved during both X937 and X938. 
As the following index (Table x) shows, the increase during 
1938 was rdatively inagoificant, as the ptkffiior vegetable 

207 
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products f dl ftdrly heavily in consequence of an abundant 
harvest, and' the continued improvement of the price 
^tuation t&r animal products was thereby very lately 
neutralised. 

lAlALJi. I 



Index for vegetable products 
„ animal products . 
Goieral index for products . 

>. .. >. requisites. 

Wages 



At the same time, however, agricultural requisites have 
become perceptibly dearer, besides which wages have risen 
fairly considerably. The increase in labour costs is pri- 
marily due to the passing of two laws, one of which enforces 
shorter hours of work in agriculture and the other statutory 
holidays for agricultural labourers. The net result of the 
above-mentioned product price and cost increases has been 
that the profit-yielding capacity of agriculture, according 
to the accounting results of cortain hums, has risen during 
the harvest year 1937-38 to 4*3 per cent, in Central Sweden 
and to 6*2 per cent, in South Sweden, compared with 
3*5 par cent, and 5*4 per cent, respectively during the 
harvest year 1936-37. 

The agricultural assistance measures applied by the State 
have been mainly shaped in accordance with the same 
principles as before (see Year Book of Agr. Co-op., 1938). 
The State ordinances now aim at the attairunent of a price 
level for agricultural products corresponding to that of 
1925-29, while allowing price variations of 15 per cent, 
above or 15 per cent, below this average price level. As 
Table I ^ows, it has not been possible to achieve this aim, 
as the product indesic for 1938 remained at 131 against 144 
for the years 1925-29. 

With regard to the agricultural economic organisations, 
their devekq:{i;qmt continued to be favourable during 1937 
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and 1938. The membership and trade of all branches of 
the agricultural cooperative movement have increased 
extraordinarily well, and at the same time the societies 
have been able to strengthen their internal position by 
continued capital accumulations. * 

The development of the dairy organisation during the 
last four years is shown in Table 2 below! 


TABLE 2 


Year. 

No. of 

iMries. 

Member- 
ship (in 
j,ooors). 

Weighed 

Mm 

{1,000 

tons). 

OniptU. 

OniptU 
Vetne 
{miU. hr.). 

BiOter 

{1,000 

tons). 

Cheese 

(r,ooo 

tons). 

1935 • • 

1,011 

136-4 

2*205 

57*0 

20*3 

256-6 

1936 , . 

1,038 

M9-5 

2*405 

61*9 

25*2 

307-0 

1937 • • 

1,032 

164-0 

2-547 

67*8 

24*1 

339-6 

1938 . . 

969 

178*0 

2*746 

74*9 

26*8 

386-4 


The considerable increase of both the membership and 
the amount of milk weighed in implied that at the end of 
1938 more than 90 per cent, of all the milk weighed in at 
Swedish dairies was handled by the organisation, which 
represents about 80 per cent, of all the milk marketed firom 
agriculture. The organisation produces about 93*5 per cent, 
of the butter and 73-4 per cent, of the cheese manufactured 
in dairies. The export of butter is almost entirdy (more 
than 99 per cent.) in the hands of the organisation. A 
comparison of the weighed quantity of milk with the output 
value shows that the work of the organisation in conjtmc- 
tion with the State assistance measures has led to a consider- 
ably improved price position with regard to milk, i.e. from 
iz*6 5re per kilogram in 1935 to 14*1 5re per kildgram in 1938. 

During the years 1937 and 1938 a very intensive drive 
for the rationalisation of the dairy industry has taken place. 
On account of technical developments, large-scale operations 
in this sphere have become increasingly profitable. A great 
deal of organisational and propaganda work has therefore 
been expended upon the amalgamation dairies 

p 
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and the creation of large, economically working units. 
Many small dairies have also been closed down, as is ^own 
by the fact 'that the total number of dairies in Sweden has 
(uminished from 1,576 in 1935 to 1,252 in 1938. The 
average quantity of milk handled per dairy affiliated to the 
organisation has also increased from 2-18 million kilograms 
per annum in '1935 to 2*85 millions in 1938, or by 31 per 
cent. 

The development of the slaughter-house organisation has 
also proceeded most favourably, as Table 3 below riiows : 


TABLE 3 


Year. 

No, of 
Slaugh- 
tering 
SocieHes, 

Metnber- 
ship tin 
i,oooh). 

1 

Slaugh- 
tered 
Weight 
{in 1,000 
tons). 

1 

Output 
Value {in 
mill. 

Assets 
{mill. hr.). 

Oum 
Capital 
{in mill, 
hr.). 

1935 . . 

35 

143-0 

io 8'3 

100-6 

18-I 

6-4 

1936 • • 

35 

197-2 

123-I 

137*3 

22-8 

9-0 

1937 • • 

39 

207*0 

138-9 

1560 

28-0 

11-9 

1938 . . 

39 

219*4 

148-6 

175-5 

31-3 

14*5 


As the foregoing table indicates, the organisation has 
expanded very rapidly, and, with regard to membership, 
it is at present our largest organisation. In Sweden there 
are about 307,000 farmers with more than 2 hectares of 
cultivated land, and therefore about 70 per cent, of Sweden's 
farmers are affiliated to the slaughter-house societies. Of 
the total quantities of meat and pork marketed from 
agriculture, about 70 per cent, of the pork and about 60 
per cent, of the meat passes through the slaughter-house 
societies. Of the export of bacon, which amounted to about 
X3 million kgs. during each of the two years, the organisa- 
tion covered hbout 89 per cent., and of the export of live 
cattle it dealt with about 85 per cent. Of the 59 “ control 
slaughter-houses ", i.e. larger slaughter-houses under public 
control, the slaughter-house societies own 47. Only 12 
control riaughter-houses are owned by private enterprise. 

The local marketing of meat and pork is dealt with by 
the various ^|m^ter-house societies within their respective 
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districts. Most of this business consists of sales to private 
or consumer co-opoative retail undertaking^ but a not 
insignificant portion is processed in the societies’ own me^t 
factories or sold in their own retail shops, as riiowi^in the 
following figures : 

Total domestic sales of the societies in per cent. 

of the total supplies ..... 57*5 57-6 

Thereof sales in own retail shops or processed in 
own meat factories in per cent, of the total 
supplies S-o 10*4 

As Table 3 shows, the assets of the slaughter-house 
societies have greatly increased between 1935 and 1938. 
The rise in the volume of turnover has occasioned an 
increase of plant, stocks, etc. At the same time the societies’ 
own capital (= shares and funds) has increased still more 
largely through paying up of shares and large fund alloca- 
tions. In this way their financial position has been very 
much improved. A comparison of the output value with 
the slaughtered quantities reveals an impnovement in the 
price situation for meat and pork. The quantitative 
increase amounted to 37 per cent, between 1935 and 1938, 
while the increase in values for the same period amounted 
to 74 per cent. This improvement has been caused by the 
work of the organisation for the regulation of market and 
price conditions in addition to the State assistance measures. 

The purchase and sale organisation has imdergone the 
following development during the last four-year period : 


TABLE 4 


Year. 

Membership 
{in xfioo's). 

Turnover 
Volume {in 
1,000 tons). 

Turnover 
Value {in 
mill. hr.). 

• 

Assets {in 
mill. hr.). 

Own Capital 
{in mill. hr.). 

1935 • 

39-3 

560-8 

827 

• 33*4 

7-0 

1936 • 

41-5 

6343 

88*6 

33-9 

97 

1937 • 

44-6 

7547 

114-6 

43'9 

11-4 

1938 . 

487 

852-6 

127-1 

50-8 

12*9 
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This organisation has fewer menibers than the two 
previously mentioned, but it ^ould be observed that, in 
addition to the members, about 60,000 farmers transact 
purcha,ses and sales through the organisation without being 
in membership. The affiliated farmers cultivated an area 
of 846,000 hectares at the end of 1938, which corresponds 
to 27 per cenf! of Sweden’s total arable area on farms of 
more than 2 hectares. 

During 1938 the volume of turnover consisted to the 
extent of 40 per cent, of grain, 29 per cent of artificial 
fertilisers, and 22 per cent, of feeding-stufis. The great 
increase in the conunodity volume was primarily caused by 
the increased supply of grain. Of the total trade within 
the country in 1938 the organisation -handled 40-50 per cent, 
of the bread grain trade and about 40 per cent, of the trade 
in artificial fertilisers and feeding-stufis. Of the other goods 
in which this organisation deals, mention may be made of 
seed and, during more recent years, potatoes and fuel oil. 

In order to facilitate the trade in the aimually increasing 
quantities of bread grain, the societies throughout the 
country have to a large extent expanded their storage 
capacity. At the turn of the year 1938-39 they were able 
to store on their own premises about 300,000 tons of grain, 
corresponding to approximately 25 per cent, of Sweden’s 
annual ]deld of bread grain. The ability of the societies 
to influence price developments to the benefit of the farmers 
has hereby been considerably improved. 

The value of the societies’ assets has strongly increased 
during the four-year period. The vigorous expansion of 
the storage premises and the increase in the volume of 
turnover have naturally entailed this rise in property values, 
stocks and claims. Own capital has also’ increased con- 
siderably. Ihe proportion between the ovm capital and 
the total assets, however, has deteriorated somewhat (from 
28*6 per cent, to 25*4 per cent.) during the last three years 
with their rapid envelopment in the volume of turnover. 

The development of the egg marketing organisation is 
shown by Table 5 below : 
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TABLE 5 


VMf. 

Mmiberskip 
(fw j, 000*5). 

Weigked 
QuaniUy of 
Eggs (in 
j,ooo tons). 

Turnover 
Value (in 
mill. Jfcf.). 

• 

i 4555 fo (ffl 

mill, hr,). 

OwnCapUgl 
(in mitt, kr,), 

0 

1935 • 

_ 

6-19 

81 

0'Q6 

0-32 

1936 • 

— 

638 

9.4 

1-17 

0-42 

1937 • 

30-8 

7-41 

! 12-3 

1-50 

0-49 

1938 • 

31-8 

9-30 

i 

1*69 

0-56 


It vdll be seen that here, too, considerable development 
has taken place. The quantity of eggs weighed in during 
1938 amounted to about 35-40 per cent, of the quantity 
of eggs wholesaled in the country. Of egg exports the 
organisation covered 46 per cent, in 1938. Extensive work 
has been bestowed by the organisation upon the improve- 
ment of the quality of the marketed eggs. Above all, 
efforts are made to convey the eggs to the consumers as 
quickly as possible and to avoid the deleterious storing 
which often occurs among egg producers, collectors and 
wholesalers. A comparison of the increase in turnover 
value with that of the quantity of eggs weighed in indicates 
that 0 gg prices have rapidly improved. This improvement 
is a result of the State assistance measures together with 
the market regulation measures instituted by the organisa- 
tion itself. The egg market was formerly characterised by 
lively speculation and most unstable price conditions. To- 
day, through the solicitude of the organisation, the price 
structure has become considerably more stable, to the 
benefit of both producers and consumers. 

The organisation which attended to the marketing of 
fruit — ^Riksf&rbundet Svensk Frukt (the Swedish Fruit 
Association) — ^was reorganised at the beginning of 1939 and 
assumed the name of Sveriges Frukt- och Trddgdrdsodlares 
Riksfdrbund (the National Association of Swedish Fruit- 
growos and Gardeners). The work of this organisation is 
to arrange the marketing of fruit, v^etables and other 
garden produce. 

The reoi^nisation that took place w^^i^fceceded by a 
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State investigation of the production and sale conditions 
in market gardening- The investigation committee came 
tQ the conc&sion that the jQrst step to be taken to assist 
this hi^^iertp very depressed trade should be the regulation 
by the gardeners of their marketing through the establish- 
ment of co-operative marketing enterprises. State grants 
were made fdr the organisational work, and the new 
organisation is now ready. In various chstricts in the 
country there have been established “ gardening centrals ” 
(at present 14 in number), of which the gardeners are 
members. The centrals organise the sales in the local 
market, and the surplus production is sold through the 
national organisation, in the large centres of consumption 
and the areas where the local supply is inadequate. 

The organisation of forest owners, which, in its national 
body (SkogsSgarefdreningarnas Riksfbrbund), had pre- 
viously possessed only a non-trading organ of collaboration, 
reconstituted this body in 1938 as an " economic association ” 
under the name of Sveriges Skogsagarefdreningars Riksfor- 
bund u.p.a. (the National Association of Swedish Forest 
Owner Societies). This reorganisation enables the national 
body to give the societies more effective assistance in their 
work. An important task of the national association is to 
arrange the export of various timber assortments during 
those years when difficulties arise in disposing of cut lots 
to the home industry. Developments during the last four 
years are illustrated by Table 6 below : 



TABLE 6 

Affiliated 



Member- 

Forest Area 

Turnover 


ship {in 
j.ooo's). 

(in z,ooo 

Value (in 

Year. 

hectares). 

mill. hr.). 

1935 - t ■ 

6-4 

— 

8-1 

1936 . 

• 7-4 


10-2 

1937 • 

I2«5 

1.412-9 

19-7 

1938 . 

. 21-8 

1.941-3 

35-0 

As this table 

sifows, the organisation has 

more than 


tripled its membership in four years and has more than 
quadrupled its turnover. Sweden’s farm forests cover in 
all IX miUioA^jectares, and therefore about 20 per cent. 
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of them wem a£Bliated to the raiganisatioa at the turn of 
the year 1938-39. 

That the agricultural credit organisation, lil& the oth^ 
agricultural economic organisations, has gained the con- 
fidence of the farmers transpires from its devdopment 
during more recent years : ' • 


TABLE 7 



Membership 

(t» J, 000 * 5 }. 

Total Loans 
(tn mitt. hr.). 

Total Deposits 
(m mitt. hr.). 

Own Capital 
{in mitt. hr.). 

1935 • • 

73-1 

568 

23*0 

2*81 

1936 . . 

84*1 

72.7 

31*9 

372 

1937 • • 

93*2 

88*8 

47-9 

4-49 

1938 . . 

101*2 

i 

107*5 

61*4 

5-43 


A gladdening feature of this development is that deposits 
^th the organisation have made such good progress. 
During earlier years the farmers regarded the agricultural 
credit sodeties principally as a loan institution, but it has 
now been perceived that the sodeties can also suitably be 
entrusted with farmers' savings. From the viewpoint of 
agriculture this is important, as the savings capital of 
agriculture is tho'eby placed at the disposal of agriculture. 
The other agricultural economic sodeties are also resorting 
in an increasing degree to the agricultural credit organisa- 
tion for loans and for other banking transactions. 

An addition of the memberships and turnover values of 
all the agricultural sodeties in Sweden gives the following 
result : 

TABLE 8 



No. of Members. 

Turnover Values. 

Year. 

Total {in 
XfiOO's). 

Index. 

• 

Total {in 
mitt. hr.). 

Index. 

*935 • • 

428*2 

100 

V 2-9 

100 

1936 . . 

5097 

119 

625-2 

X 22 

*937 * • 

552*1 

129 

73 *-o 

143 

1938 . . 

600*9 

140 

8458 

165 
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As many farmers are members of several organisations, 
the total membership figures quoted above must not be 
ipterpreted'as corresponding with the total number of 
afiBliated burners. A gauge of the number of formers 
affiliated to the societies can be obtained from the drcula- 
tion of the agncultural co-operative newspaper Jordbruh- 
amas Fdrenin^sblad, whidi is issued to practically every 
farmer-member. At the end of 1938 the paper had a cir- 
culation of 284,000 copies. As Sweden has about 307,000 
farmers with farms more than 2 hectares in size, one arrives 
at the result that the paper is issued to approximately 
92 per cent, of the farmers in the country. 

As an organ of coUaboration between the various branch 
organisations of the agricultural co-operative movement, 
Sveriges AlhnSnna Lantbrukssfillskap (the G^eral Agri- 
cultural Society of Sweden) has functicmed since X930. 
Such an organ of collaboration has become necessary be- 
cause the various branches of the movement have many 
tasks in common, e.g. educational work in economic and 
co-operative organisational questions among the farmers, 
auditing among the societies, legal advice, preparation of 
statistics, representation of the interests of the societies 
and agriculture before the State authorities and other trade 
organisations, etc. As these duties have become of increas- 
ing importance it has been considered necessary to equip 
the General Agricultural Society with larger economic 
resources, and, at the same time, a certain measure of re- 
organisation has been applied within the society. This 
reorganisation will come into effect on January i, 1940, 
and in that cormection the society will change its name to 
Sveriges LanfbrtUtsfSrbund (the Swedish Agricultmal Associa- 
tion). The reorganisation implies that the direct member- 
^p of individual formas will cease and that only agricul- 
tural organisations (both trading and non-trading) of a 
national character will be eligible for membership. The 
duties that will r^t upon the Agricultural Association 
consist of the above-mentioned matters of cotrunon interest 
to the economic societies. Over and above this the assocfor 
tion hu to pcqtect and proinote the g^eral ecoiipmic and 
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sodal interests of agiiculture, to which bdong matters of 
an agraiian-pditkal nature, general educational and fffop^ 
ganda work, the arrangement of investigations concerning 
the economic conditions of agriculture, the executipn and 
organisation of agricultural book-keeping, etc. 



ICELAND 


BY 

Ragnas Olatssbm 

The last few years have been a most notable period of 
development in Icelandic co-operation, although little 
attention has been devoted to it in print and a great many 
Icelanders have not realised what a remarkable piece of 
history is being enacted. 

The rapid growth of the societies belonging to the Federa- 
tion of Iceland Co-operative Societies can be clearly seen 
if their membership and turnover for the last five years 
are conadered. The Federation comprises the majority of 
Icelandic co-operative societies, both consumers’ societies 
and producers' selling societies. The following figures riiow 
the total membership, sale of goods for consumption and 
sale of produce in the societies belonging to the Federation : 


Year. 


Member’’ 

ship. 

Sale of 
Goods for 
Consumption 

Sale of 
Produce 

Total 
Sales 
(in hr. 

1934 - 


8.054 

(in hr. z,ooo). (in hr. 1,000). 

9.483 5.746 

z,ooo). 

15.229 

1935 - 


8,648 

9.65* 

7.517 

17.169 

1936 . 


9.154 

11,068 

8,126 

19.194 

1937 • 


10,800 

15.294 

13.435 

28,729 

1938 • 


15.298 

18.913 

11.712 

30,625 


It is worth while to try to understand what forces are 
at work to <&use this development. First of all, one must 
consid^ internal changes in organisation and methods 
of the co-operative societies during these years and the 
years immediately *precediag. Most Icelandic co-operative 
societies are at the same time both consumers’ societies and 
societies for the sale of produce. Many of them own 
^ughterhogsgs and refrigerating plants and some also own 
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dairies and thus make the farmers’ produce marketable and 
sell it on both the home and foreign markets^ Many o^ 
the societies whidi operate in the coastal dutricts owp 
fish-curing stations and manage the sale of sea-jngpducts 
for the small fishermen. In conjunction' with these activities 
the societies run stores for the 'sale of all kinds of necessities 
such as food, drapery, and clothing, household utensils and 
aU kinds of goods for agriculture and fishery. In addition 
to these all-roimd societies there are also others whidi are 
purely sodeties for the sale of produce or purdy consumers' 
sodeties, but most of them are also members of the 
Federation. 

In many parts of Iceland it is a very long way to the 
next bank so that all dealings with banks are of necessity 
very limited. But such occupations as sheep farming and 
the preparation of salt fish demand a good deal of trading 
capital annually owing to the time necessary to make the 
goods marketable. It is not to be expected that individual 
small producers can possess suifident capital tosupport them- 
selves and their families while the goods are being prepared 
for sale and at the same time be able to pay all the cost of 
production. Such dealings as small producers have with 
the banks chiefly consist of loans to enable them to become 
the owners of such means of production as farms, boats, 
etc. But the annual capital which is necessary for the 
production has, by a traditional usage, always been advanced 
by the merchant. When the co-operative sodeties took 
over the trade with small producers from the merchants 
they also had to undertake this service. 

When poverty is general and numerous improvements 
are urgently necessary it is a short step from providing 
loans for ordinary farming (which are repaid when the 
produce of each year is sold) to providing loans for enter- 
prises which do not bring a return except over a long period. 
Under such conditions there is a risk that even debts for 
the necessities of life will be contract^ which ordinarily 
are paid late or not at all. During the Great War prices 
continuoudy rose in Iceland and loans were readily repaid. 
This encouraged improvidence. Many peo^ forgot the 
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distinction between money whidi is used for annual trading 
^pital, mo^ey which is used for new enterprises, and money 
which is used for expenditure be}mnd the borrowers' means. 
The way of thought encouraged by rising prices influenced 
the lending activities of the co-operktive societies. Many 
of them ceased* to approximate the loans as closely as they 
formerly had ^one to the amount which it would be possible 
to pay yearly. 

This caused an increase of trade in the beginning. But 
it soon became apparent that it was leading into a morass. 
Debts began piling up which soon became too much far 
the financial capacity of various societies. The more 
cautious persons at once indicated the danger of this policy 
and some societies resumed the old and wise rule of limiting 
the loans strictly to the ability of each individual to repay 
the trading loan out of the value of the year's production. But 
the tendency derived from the war years vras so strong that, 
the debts of the co-operative societies as a whole continued 
to increase until after 1930. 

In the years 1930 and 1931 there was a great fall in the 
value of the products of the Icelandic small-scale producers. 
As a natural consequence debts to co-operative societies 
increased to a very great extent, even in those societies 
which were most cautious in the granting of loans. The 
co-operative movement in Iceland was then in great danger, 
but this proved very instructive. 

The Federation of Iceland Co-operative Societies now 
began a more definite struggle than before to do away 
with the credit transactions of co-operatiVe societies. It 
demanded that co-operative societies should keep strictly 
to the cash basis wherever it was possible. In some cases, 
however, co-operative societies could not refuse to grant 
credit because occupations such as sheep farming and 
inshore fikbing owed their existence to a considerable extent 
to the loans granted by co-operative societies. In such 
cases the Federatidh imposed definite regulations concerning 
the loans, stipulating for how large a part of the estimated 
value of the produce credit ^ould be granted during the 
period of paeduption. At the same time stipulations were 
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made that all goods for which credit was granted ^ould 
be delivered for sale to the co-operative sode^es. ^ 

The Government took certain measures to aid the farmess 
and the small fishermen affected by the fall in prices. • Oneof 
the measures in the Government aid scheme was to advance 
money in order that the debts of the fanners and small 
fishermen might be settled. The money was chiefly granted 
in Government bonds. For this purpose two State institu- 
tions were established, one for the farmers, the other for 
the motor-boat owners. These institutions made agree- 
ments on behalf of the farmers and the small fishermen 
with their creditors for proportionate remission of debts. 
They advanced the money against security in real property, 
boats and livestock to pay for the part of the debts not 
remitted. 

Through these measures the co-operative societies were 
able to collect a great many debts. But they also had to 
remit a great deal, so much that many of them could not 
stand the loss and a few were obliged to cease their activities. 
To others, which were in other respects promising, the 
Federation gave financial support on condition that they 
ceased all credit transactions, except in accordance with 
the regulations imposed by the Federation concerning loans 
(cf. above). At the same time, the Federation stipulated 
that the manager of the co-operative society in question 
who was respondble for the loans should resign his post 
and another be appointed whom the Federation could trust 
to enforce strictly the set rules. When these conditions 
were satisfied and the debts had been settled, the Federation 
helped the societies to carry sufficient stocks of goods. 

At the same time the Federation greatly increased the 
control of the activities of the co-operative s^eties, both 
to be able to intervene quicker if the re^[ulations were 
violated and to give advice and correct mistakes concerning 
the daily running of the sodeties. As a result of this, 
confidence in the societies, and with if thdr business, in- 
creased. Now that the risk of losses owing to bad debts 
was reduced they could sell dieaper and yet diow a more 
satisffictory trading balance. . 
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One of the chief items of produce sold by co-operative 
societies haf from the first been the produce of ^eep ferm- 
irig. For a long time mutton was chiefly exported salted 
to Norway ; but shortly after 1920 the salt meat market 
b^an to shrink. The method of curing was then altered 
and the meat 'exported frozen, chiefly to England. In 
order to be able to do this a fairly large number of refriger- 
ating plants had to be built, most of them since 1930. All 
these plants were built by the farmers' co-operative societies 
which were as a rule both selling and purchasing societies, 
as mentioned above. Most of them were members of the 
Federation of Iceland Co-operative Societies. This develop- 
ment took place for two reasons. In the first place, the 
Federation took the lead in changing the method of curing 
meat, and secondly the Govermnent subsidised the fanners’ 
co-operative societies to build the refrigerating plants. 
The subady amotmted to a quarter of the cost price of the 
buildings, in addition to which the Government procured 
for the societies building loans on favourable terms. 

The market for frozen meat was less restricted and the 
prices higher than for salt meat. As a result such part of 
the meat export as was in the hands of merchants before 
the method of curing was altered was mainly transferred to 
the co-operative societies. At the same time as the farmers 
transferred the sale of their products to the co-operative 
societies they also began to buy their necessities from them 
as they had always been used to sell to and buy from the 
same merchant. When these farmers transferred their 
business to the co-operative societies they began to take 
interest in the co-operative movement, became members 
of the co-operative societies and took part in their activities, 
their joys and sorrows, no less than those who had been 
membm longer. 

When the Icelandic co-operative societies began their 
activities shortly after 1880, most of them included a pro- 
vision in their by-laws to the effect that the members 
should bear unlimited liability for the obligations of the 
society. This was done because the liability was the only 
security whidi tbe societies could give for such trading 
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loans as they necessarily had to obtain in order to be able 
to grant the fanners seasonal trading loans as explained 
above. * , 

In the first Co-operative Societies Act which was j>assed 
in 192Z there was a provision that consumers' societies 
must have unlimited liability,' otherwise they could not be 
registered. It soon became apparent that tHe liability was 
of very little use as security for loans to the societies. On 
the other hand, the provision as regards liability caused 
many to hesitate to become members. 

What was a more serious matter was that experience 
proved that the co-operative societies with unlimited liability 
did not flourish in the larger towns. This applies particu- 
larly to Reykjavik, the capital of the coimtry, where nearly 
one-third of the population lives. In the end a co-operative 
sodety with limited liability was founded in Reykjavik. 
This society was purely and simply a consumers’ society 
on the same principle as the Rochdde stores. In organisa- 
tion and business methods it followed very closely the 
example of the Swedish societies. In particular it a<&ered 
strictly to business on a cash basis. 

The society in Reykjavik soon grew strong, but because 
it had limited liability it not possible to register it as 
a co-operative society nor could it become a member of the 
Federation of Iceland Co-operative Societies. There was 
every indication that the Icelandic co-operative movement 
would divide into two branches, in one branch societies 
with unlimited liability chiefly in the rural districts, in 
the other societies with limited liability, chiefly in the 
towns. 

About that time the Federation of Iceland Co-operative 
Societies took into consideration some proposab for an 
amendment to the Co-operative Societies Act,*including a 
proposal to cancel the clause in the Act which provided 
that consumers' societies must have unlimited liability. 
It was decided that the Federation shotdd use its influence 
to have the Co-operative Societies Act amended to that 
effect and it was so amended early in 1937. 

The grgat majority of the societies has now»abandoned 
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unlimited lialnlity and adopted limited liability. The co- 
operative society in Reykjavik has become a member of 
\|tie Federaiion. The Icelandic co-operative movement is 
now upited within the Federation of Iceland Co-operative 
Societies and bound together with stronger ties tl^ ever 
before. The great increase in the number of members 
and in the adiount of business done by the co-operative 
societies in the two years which have passed since the 
Act was amended shows what a tremendous influence the 
amendment has had on their development. 

The efforts of the societies to satisfy the requirements 
of their continually increasing membership have been 
hampered by the restrictions on imports and exchange of 
currency whidi have been in force in Iceland since 1932. 
The merchants have demanded that the distribution of 
permits to import should be based solely on the amount 
imported by the business houses during the years imme- 
diately preceding and at the time when the restrictions 
on imports and currency were imposed. If the Government 
had acceded to the demands of the merchants all newly 
established businesses would have been excluded and the 
development of co-operative societies checked. In order 
to prevent an impasse the co-operative sodeties have there- 
fore demanded that when import permits are granted to a 
co-operative society the number of the members should be 
taken into consideration. The Government has recognised 
that the demand of the co-operative societies is just and 
has thanked them for keeping down the prices of goods to 
the benefit of the community. 

But in the granting of import permits, the increased 
membership of the co-operative societies has never received 
full consideration. The co-<^)erative societies have not 
received pennits to increase their imports in proportion to 
the increase in their trade and they have therefore had to 
buy proportionately more from wholesale merchants than 
before, but propoi!tionately less from their own wholesale, 
the Federation of Iceland Co-operative Societies. During 
these years, therefore, the strength of the co-operative 
societies mb the wholesale side of the movement, .though it 
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has increased, has not increased in the same proportion as 
on the retail side. 

The basic principles of organisation and_^ business metho^ 
of the Icelandic co-operative societies whidi will be f 9 llowM 
in the near future derive from the experience of the past 
years. The first result is the greatly increased member^p 
and increased trade. It is not possible to dxpect that the 
increase will be as rapid in the future. It would naturally 
seem that the principal effort should be to teach the new 
members the value and importance of the co-operative 
movement so that the foundation for future activities vrill 
be firmer. But external circumstances may come into play. 
Nobody knows what will be the results of the war which 
has just broken out between our nearest neighbours. It 
will doubtless cause momentous changes, perhaps even for 
the small but proportionately well-developed Icelandic co- 
operative movement. 


Q 
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BY 

Professor P. SalCius 

There can be no doubt that political events in the inter- 
national world from the beginning of 1938 to the close of 
1939 had a profound effect on the co-operative movement in 
Lithuania as well as on the entire economic life of the 
country. On March 17, 1938, a Polish ultimatum was sub- 
mitted to the Lithuanian Government demanding that 
diplomatic relations be establi^ed within forty-eight hours 
— ^relations which had been broken off ever since Polish 
troops had unlawfully seized and occupied Vilnius — ^the 
capital of Lithuania — in 1920. The ultimatum was accepted 
and on March 19 diplomatic relations with the Polish 
Government were renewed. 

In 1939, 3delding to the demands of Germany, Lithuania 
ceded Memelland (with an area of 2,443 square kilometres 
and a population of 152,000) to the Reich, at the same time 
relinquishing her one and only seaport — Klaipeda (Memel), 
and in return was granted a “ free zone " in the port under 
a ninety-nine years' lease. With the cession of Memelland, 
Lithuania was dispossessed of a number of large industrial 
centres. Co-operative institutions also had many of their 
own large establishments in the Memel territory, and in 
being compelled to liquidate these, they of necessity sus- 
tained severe losses. 

Both the Polish ultimatum and the cession of Memelland 
to the German Reich shook the economic life of Lithuania, 
and more particularly affected deposits in credit institutions. 
Moreover, 10,000 refugees from the Memel district had to 
be provided for. The outbreak of hostilities between Ger- 
many and Poland (Lithuania's two large neighbouring 
states) andathe deds^tion of war by Great Britain and 
. « 226 
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France could also only have an unfortunate influence on htf 
(Lithuania’s) economic life. The export of ^ Lithuanian 
commodities to England and the import of English produc;^ 
to Lithuania were rendered difficult and extremely expensive 
by reason of the blockade of the sea. 

On September 17, 1939, the Polish Government having 
collapsed, Soviet forces crossed the Polish frontier and 
captured Vilnius — ^the capital of Lithuania — ^which had 
hitherto been occupied by the Poles. By a treaty signed 
in 1920 both the Soviet and the Polish governments recog- 
nised Vilnius as Lithuanian Territory. By the Pact of 
Mutual Assistance signed on October 10, 1939, by repre- 
sentatives of the Lithuanian and the Soviet governments, 
Vilnius and a portion of Vilnius territory were restored to 
Lithuania, and on October 27-8 Lithuanian troops entered 
their capital and took over those districts which were 
handed over by the Soviet military authorities. These 
districts cover an area of 6,655 square kilometres and 
embrace a population of some 457,000 inhabitants. It is 
noteworthy that during the years of Polish occupation of 
the territories restored by the Soviets, and during the last 
few years in particular, Lithuanian cultural and co-operative 
organisations there had been ruthlessly persecuted and sup- 
pressed by the Polish Administration. 

Despite such adverse and unfavourable conditions, the 
co-operative movement in Lithuania, both from the material 
and the moral point of view, did not cease to flouri^ and 
grow either in the year 1938 or 1939. The number of 
registered co-operative societies at January x, 1939, was 1,135 
as compared with 1,094 at the same date in 1938. Dining 
1939 about 25 new co-operative societies were organised, 
rural consumers' societies for the most part. The largest 
co-operative groups are composed of 362 cre(£t, 197 com- 
mercial, and 192 dairy societies, while other large groups 
embrace 215 cattle control drdes and 125 circles for the 
mutual provision of agricultural machinSry. Among these 
latter groups we also find 2,105 cream-collecting stations 
and branches of co-operative trading societies. 

In additirm to these primary co-operative societies, there 
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also six unions of co-operative societies. Three of 
&eSe — ^the po-operative Council of Lithuania, the Union Of 
Ji!!wi^ Peoples' Banks, and the Central Union of Cattle 
Control Codes — ^functioned in a moral capadty and engaged 
in organisational, educational and propaganda activities. 
The remaining^ three — " Lietukis ", Central Union of Agri- 
cultural Co-operative Sodeties of Lithuania ; “ Pieno- 
centras ", Central Union of Dairy Co-operative Sodeties of 
Lithuania, and " Sodyba ", Union of Minor Agricultural 
Co-operative Sodeties — ^were wholesale and agricultural 
produce sales organisations. The Co-operative Coundl 
embraces only co-operative unions. 

Credit Co-operative Societies . — ^These consist of three main 
groups; 212 rural savings and loan sodeties, 104 dty 
peoples' banks, and 46 employees' savings and loan assoda- 
tions. Some idea of the functioning of these credit co- 
operative sodeties may be gathered from the following 
data; 



1938. 

I 937 > 

1936. 

Number of societies. 

314 

322 

377 

Membership . 

• 1 17.155 

111,582 

107,796 


x,ooo lUs. 

1,000 His. 

r,ooo lits. 

Capital . 

13.990 

13,060 

12.410 

Deposits . 

. 41.670 

39,990 

32,940 

Loans 

• 63.570 

61,640 

57.610 

Balance . 

. 85,230 

78,470 

74.330 


From these figures it will be seen that the activities of 
credit co-operative sodeties are steadily expanding. Even 
during the political disturbances of 1938 these credit sodeties 
betrayed less panic than did private banks, and it was not 
the rural credit sodeties but rather the dty peoples' banks, 
more specifically the Jewish peoples' banks, that suffered the 
heaviest depodt withdrawals. .A more alarming wave of 
panic swept the country in 1939, when during the first half 
of the year some 4,700,000 lits were withdrawn from the 
credit sodeties, 1,500,000 lits of whidi were withdrawn from 
the rural sodeties and 3,200,000 lits from dty sodeties. 
Durmg the mon^ of May and June, however, i.joofioo 
lits wde itideposited. Events of September, 1939, ag^ 
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brought on a wave of panic, this time resulting in a wide- 
scale conversion of savings into merchandise. 

If we look into the activities of the financial centre ^ 
the greater part of the credit co-operative societies — 
Kooperadjos Bankas — ^we will note that 1939 was not an 
unsuccessful year, the total balance for the.year amounting 
to 27,330,000 lits as against 23,250,000 lits lor 1938. The 
chief shareholders in this bank were 162 credit co-operative 
societies, 4 commercial co-operative societies, and 3 co- 
operative society unions. Of the total loans of 19,080,000 
lits issued by the bank, 15,430,000 lits were granted to 
co-operative societies. 

Agricultural Co-operative Societies and Rural Consumers' 
Societies . — ^During 1938 seven new societies were organised 
while three ceased to function, bemg incorporated into 
better-established societies. The first six months of 1939 
saw 10 additional co-operative societies organised. The 
following data will provide some indication of the activities 
of these trading societies : 



ms - 

1937 - 

1936. 

Number of societies 

197 

182 

171 

Membership . 

• 21-525 

21,026 

20,906 

Shops 

326 

297 

298 


1,000 lits. 

1,000 lits. 

1,000 lits 

Own capital 

8,200 

7*300 

6,110 

Sales 

. 94,100 

64,100 

55.500 


Here we note that sales for 1938 show an increase of 
50 per cent, over sales for 1936. This increase was due 
partly to the purchase of agricultural produce. During the 
first six months of 1939 membership of societies increased 
by 3,538 or 17-3 per cent., the number of shops grew from 
3x0 to 452, and the number of employees from f,586 to 1,851. 
The turnover for the first half of 1939 amounted to 

56.100.000 lits as compared with 40,000,000 lits for the 
correq)onding period of 1938. Sales ambtmted to 11,100,000 
lits for artificial fertilisers, 23,800,000 lits for com, and 

51.800.000 lits for various other commodities, mostly 

groceries . » 
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The activities of the wholesale co-operative society 
" LietOkis "^may be seen from the following figures : 


%. * 

1938- 1937 - 

1936. 

Membetship . 

131 m 

X08 


i,coo lits. 1,000 lits. 

j,ooo lits. 

Own capital 

6,730 4,230 

2.950 

Sales . * . 

. 1x3,860 72,820 

73.710 

Balance . 

. 43,610 26,210 

x6,x8o 

As regards the commo^ties sold, these sales returns may 

be divided as follows : 

1938. 

^ 957 - 


1,000 lits. 

1,000 lits. 

Groceries, etc. . 

66,440 

48.910 

Fertilisers. 

7,210 

4.990 

Agricultural machinery 

3.840 

2,450 

Agricultural produce . 

28,660 

10,1X0 

Flax 

6,870 

6,240 

Seeds 

81 

— 

Total 

1x3,860,000 72,820,000 


The largest returns accruing in connection with the bu3dng 
up of agricultural produce are those which flow in from the 
sale of grain. During 1938 a total quantity of 129,308 tons 
of wheat, rye, barley and oats were exported to foreign 
countries, including Belgium, Switzerland, Czechoslovakia, 
Germany and Denmark. 

A notable percentage of some commodities of mass con- 
sumption is controlled by " Lietfilds ", as for instance, 
cement 59*5 per cent. (124,000 tons), sugar 76 per cent., 
salt 84*4 per cent., herrings 26 per cent., glass 22 per cent., 
fertilisers 100 per cent., agricultural machinery 80 per 
cent., oil products 42 per cent. In the industrial field 
" lietfikis" has two flour mills whose annual production 
amounts to 1,700,000 lits. This year it has completed the 
erection of a large tow factory, which has already com- 
menced operating. *The society is also an important share- 
holder in the country's largest soap factory and controls the 
^ sales of the products of this factory. During the second 
half of the«year (1939) a new joint-stock comply was 
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formed to provide for the erection of a cement factory. 
" Lietukis ” is one of the largest shareholders in tl^ 
company. * 

During the first ten months of X939 the turnover ^>f 
“ Lietukis " had already reached xx0,7oo,ooo lits *and by 
the end of the year it is expected to amount to 125,000,000- 
130,000,000 lits, which means an increase t)f 20 per cent, 
over the 1938 turnover. “ Lietukis " conducts a co-opera- 
tive school, whose purpose is to prepare employees for work 
in co-operative organisations. With the return of Vilnius 
territory to Lithuania, "Lietukis" is striving to revive 
co-operative activities there and to provide the population 
with food supplies and with the means necessary for agri- 
cultural production. The number of member-societies 
affiliated with " LietOkis " has increased by 19 and before 
the close of the year their total number will be 150. 

Co-operative Dairies . — ^During 1938 and 1939 dairy co- 
operative societies likewise showed increased activity. The 
following figures are indicative of their progress : 



1938 . 

1937 - 

1936 . 

Number of dairies . 

185 

x88 

212 

Cream-collecting stations . 

2.105 

2,052 

1.995 

Number of milk suppliers 

101,348 

91.491 

85.«I3 

Milk suppliers-members . 
Quantity of milk supplied (i.ooo 

18,372 

14.836 

11,629 

kilos) 

484,230 

420,030 

388,990 

Quantity of butter produced (tons) 
Number of cows from which milk 

19.430 

16,990 

15,830 

is supplied .... 

353,008 

311.775 

306,225 


The decline in the number of co-operative dairies is due 
to the fact that larger dairies are being established and that 
steam-operated are fast replacing hand-operated dairies and 
are calling for a larger number of cream-colleCting stations. 
The growth in membership of the dairy societies is note- 
worthy. It continued in 1939, when during the first six 
months members numbered 2X,6x6, tire number of milk 
suppliers increased by 7,698, and the quantity of milk sup- 
plied by X3’4 per cent. The average quantity of milk per < 
dairy h|s al^ increased, having more than Rubied sinice 
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1934^ Daring 1939 the number of dairies decreased by a 
farther 8, thus totalling X78, while the nombo’ of creaxn- 
dbUecting stations grew from 2,052 to 2,150. Twelve new 
co-opeiatiye dairies were gained with the Vilnius territory 
and these are preparing to resume operations. 

All dairy co-cg>erative societies are members of “ Pieno- 
centras ”, Centfal Union of Dairy Co-operative Societies of 
Lithuania. The following figures will give a glimpse of the 
activities of this Union : 



1938. 


1936. 


1,000 lits. 

1,000 lits. 

1,000 lits. 

Capital . 

4.990 

3.570 

2,730 

Debitors 

5,800 

4.730 

4,800 

Creditors 

8.450 

7.400 

7.040 

Sales 

. 76,910 

63,780 

55.780 

Butter export 

• 55.130 

47.070 

42,020 

Butter export (tons) 

• 17.410 

14.960 

14.300 

Eggs exported (i.ooo) 

86,450 

74.130 

66,540 


" Pienocentras ” is concerned principally with the export 
of butter. Export figures of 1938 show an increase of 
15 per cent, over 1937 ; 68 per cent, was exported to 
England, 20*4 per cent, to Germany, and lesser quantities 
to other countries. Lithuania ranks eighth among the 
butter-exporting countries. Dining the first ten months 
of 1939 about 14,970 tons of butter were exported as against 
15.380 tons for the corresponding period of 1938. The 
riight fall was brought about partly by the .loss of the 
Memel territory and partly because of the unusually dry 
summer months. The number of eggs collected during 
the first ten months of Z939 was 1x3,260,000 as against 
xoo,430,ooo for the corresponding period of X938. The 
eggs were purchased through the medium of X24 commercial 
co-operative *societies, X07 dairy co-operative societies, 
fx cream-collecting stations, X4 egg-collecting stations, and 
6 other establishments. 

” Pienocentras ” has vj shops of which X5 are located in 
Kaunas. Five new shops have recently been opened in 
» Vilnius. Formerly, it conducted several dairy product 
restaurants §nd a fruit-juice factory, but from 1939 both 
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these functions have been given over to q>ecially oiganised 
co-operative establishments. Inz938a“dairy week" was 
condi^ed with a view to expanding the conSunption di 
dairy products. " Pienocentras " affords* tedmical ,aid Co 
its members, formulating plans for dairies and lending 
assistance in the digging of drtesian wells. 

Other Co-operative Ai^vities . — ^In addition tb the co-opera- 
tive organisations referred to above, we cannot leave un- 
mentioned the co-operative insurance company " Kooper- 
adja ", which in the early months of 1939 began to act 
as a joint-stock company and whose shareholders are co- 
operative societies and co-operative unions. Then too there 
is the co-operative society union " Sodyba " which is con- 
cerned with horticulture, gardening and other minor branches 
of agriculture. It supplies its affiliated societies with 
necessary implements and buys up their products (fruit, 
honey, herbs, etc.). 

In 1938 a convention of all co-operative societies was 
held to commemorate the sixty-fifth anniversary of the 
establishment of the first co-operative society and the 
twentieth anniversary of the co-operative movement in 
independent Lithuania. On June 8-11, 1939, the sixth 
Baltic Co-operative Conference was held at Kaunas, which 
discussed the co-operative movement in the three Baltic 
states (Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania), visited the various 
local co-operative organisations, and raised the question of 
permanent Baltic co-operative collaboration. The following 
Baltic Co-operative Conference has been fixed to take place 
in 1940 in Tallinn, the capital of Estonia. 

The co-operative movement in Lithuania has at heart the 
affairs of the rural farming districts as well as the supply 
of the city population with foodstuffs, and as such it has 
proved of immense significance now that wofld trade has 
become obstructed and the country more consolidated 
economically. The organisation of the entire country 
economically has already proved successful in bvercoining 
more than one difficulty. 
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BY 

J. T. Huu. 

Canada declared a state of war with Germany on September 
10. The first months of this war find the country in a 
vastly different position from that of the first months of the 
previous war. In 1914 the prairie provinces harvested a 
wheat crop of approximately 141 million bushels ; in 1939 
production is 452 million bushels. World supplies of wheat 
in 1914 (excluding Russia and China) were around 3-5 billion 
bushels ; this year supplies are estimated at 5*5 billion 
bushels. In 1914 export demand was 556 million bushels ; 
for the current year it is estimated at 600 million bu^els. 
World carryover in 1914 was 575 million bushels ; this year 
it is around 1.200 million. Prices reflect this supply and 
demand situation. In 1914 the prairie wheat producer 
received at his shipping point an average of about 65 cents 
a bushel ; today, by the grace of the Dominion Government, 
which has guaranteed a price of 70 cents a bushel for No. i 
wheat delivered at Fort William, he is getting about 50 cents 
a bu^el. That is to say, in order to prevent any misunder- 
standing, 50 cents is the average price taken over the three 
provinces, estimated on the average freight rate and the 
average of grades of wheat. It is not an exact sum 
received by every farmer ; the Manitoba farmer, owing to 
his proximity to the market, would receive more than the 
Alberta famler who is remote from the market. 

There is today a plethora of agricultural products avail- 
able to the Allied forces in Europe and the British Govern- 
ment, enjoyii^ all the advantages of a buyer's market, has 
^own itself in no htury to make contracts for food supplies 
on any basis which involves the surrender of that position 
of advantagp. Hence Canada is in difficulties wit|^ respect 

. *34 
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to the selling of cereals, meats, dairy produce and firoit. 
The apple growers in British Columbia, with a big crop on 
hand, have put on a big and expensive advertisifig campaigin 
to induce the prairie people to eat more apples. The wh&t 
growers would gladly respond if they had the wherewithal 
with which to make an effective response, 

^ The Dominion Bureau of Statistics distributes the wheat 
crop of the prairie provinces for 1939 as follows (figures for 
1938 in brackets) : Manitoba 63 million bushels (51 million) ; 
Saskatchewan 239 million bushels (132 million) ; Alberta 
150 million bushels (143 million). The figures for coarse 
grains are : Manitoba 64,570,000 (78,580,000) ; Saskatche- 
wan 151,450.000 bu^els (114,125,000) ; Alberta 111,740,000 
bushels (133,150,000). The total wheat crop of Canada is 
estimated at 478,965,000 bushels, and the carryover from 
last year at 102 million bushels. Allowing for all domestic 
consumption and a normal carryover in 1940, there will be 
available for export at least 400 million bushels or about 
two-thirds of the total estimated world import demand. 

The gross value of agricultural production in the four 
western provinces for the year 1938 is estimated by the 
Bureau of Statistics as follows (previous year in brackets) : 
Manitoba $87,491,000 ($121,029,000) ; Saskatchewan 

$136,471,000 ($92,309,000) ; Alberta $167,066,000 

($181,274,000) ; British Columbia $42,764,000 ($44,839,000) 
For all Canada the estimate is $1,020,217,000 ($1,039,492,000). 
Allowing for what is retained on the farms for seed, feed and 
home consumption, the Bureau gives the net value of pro- 
duction in Canada for 1938 as $727,565,000. This figure 
may be compared with the corresponding figure for 1929 of 
$1,020,223,000, and on the other side with $494,324,000 for 
1932. 

Manitoba Pool Elevators had another goo^ year with a 
surplus over operating expenses of $702,000 as against 
$728,000 last year. After meeting all obligations, adding 
$146,400 to working capital and providing for reserves, the 
sum of $199,890 was available for the payment of patronage 
dividends by 139 local co-operative elevator associations 
which sljpwed a surplus. Last year 114 local a ssociations 
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paid patronage dividends amounting to $237,000. The 
^tem comprises 152 associations. Grain handled by the 
^'stem through ite elevators totalled 17,632.043 bushels as 
agains^ 17.0x7,063 bushels last year. G^rain delivered over 
the shipping platform amounted to 1.362,763 bushels as 
compared nvith .1,018,858 bushels in 1937. The handle of 
the sjrstem represents 30 per cent, of the total grain delivered 
in the province, which compares with 27-09 per cent, for 
1937-38. The system also reported net increase in member- 
ship of x,474, making a total membership of 12,117. 

The Saskatchewan Wheat Pool made a fine recovery from 
the crop disaster of 1937. Out of a total of 1,088 coimtry 
elevators owned by the Pool 1,069 operation in 1938 

as against 914 in 1937. The toted grain passing through the 
elevators was 63,480,172 bushels, or 45*15 per cent, of all 
grain delivered in the province ; for 1937 the handle was 
15.172,108 bushels. In addition, 825,964 bushels were 
delivered to the Pool over loading platforms as against 
2x0,514 bushels last year. Total net earnings of the country 
and terminal elevator system after deductions for deprecia- 
tion for the year were $604,591. Out of this $527,004 
was paid as interest to the Government on account of the 
X929-30 over-payment which with sundry other charges left 
a net surplus for the year, after meeting all obligations, of 
$4,947 as compared with a net deficit of $1,311,545 last year. 

The Alberta Wheat Pool reported 1938-39 the second 
best year in its history, the best being 1928. Net operating 
earnings of the elevator system totalled $1,252,720. After 
allowing $5x9,405 for depreciation and $225,258 for interest 
on the debt to the provincial government, the sum of 
$508,057 was transferred to accumulated earnings. Net 
liquid assets of the organisation stand at $3,9x7,772, an 
increase of $1,245,469 over X937. The equity of the farmer 
members in the system is $4,693,793. The Alberta Pool 
owns 426 country elevators. Of these 42x were operated 
in X938-39, the gfain handled amounting to 44,505,923 
bushels as against 22,929,7x2 bushels for X937. During the 
year the Pool purchased a 2-million-bu^el terminal at Port 
Arthur. It, already owns a 5-million-bushel terminal at 
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Vancouver and also leases a Dominion Government terminal 
at the same place. 

The three Pool organisations have joined in tfie formation 
of a new company, Pool Insurance Limit^. The co/npany 
incorporated on May 29, 1939, with an authorised 
capital of $500,000, the shares being held.entirely by the 
three Pools. The articles of incorporatioif empower the 
company to carry on a general insurance business exclusive 
of life insurance. For the present it is confining its business 
to the insuring of property owned by the three Pools, and 
specifically, fire insurance on country elevators, elevator 
agents’ dwellings and grain stored in country elevators. 

The movement in Manitoba looking to the unification of 
all the agencies in the province devoted to the promotion 
of agricultural co-operation was brought to a head in June, 
1939, with the calling of what proved to be the largest con- 
vention of farmers ever held in Manitoba. At this con- 
vention a new organisation, Manitoba Federation of Agri- 
culture, was formally launched and a provisional board of 
directors elected. The succeeding months have been spent 
in organising local associations of the Federation and bring- 
I ing into active contact the various local co-operative associa- 
tions affiliated with the provincial organisations, thus 
creating unity at both top and bottom. The co-operatives 
will give substantial financial support to the Federation. In 
this reorganisation, Manitoba Co-operative Conference, the 
body which has represented the entire agricultural co-opera- 
tive movement in the province since 1927, retired from the 
scene, its activities passing to the new organisation— the 
first in the Dominion of Canada to co-ordinate and con- 
solidate all the aspects of the farmers’ movement. To date, 
about 100 locals of the new organisation have been formed. 

A department for the co-operative marketing of forage 
crop seeds has been established in Manitoba Pool Elevators, 
the set-up corresponding to that of the parent organisation, 
namely, local co-operative association# affiliated with Pool 
Elevators as the selling agency. The first year's operations 
have been highly encouraging and the devdopment of the< 
enterprise is proceeding in a satisffictory maivier. 
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As pointed out in the X939 yMfBooA(p. 319) the Canadian 
Wheat Board did not function in 1937-38 because it was 
lifted to taking .delivery of wheat only in the event of the 
marked pace falling below 90 cents a bushel. The price did 
not fall that low in that season (the crop year ends July 31), 
the monthly avenge for July, 1938, being gSf cents a 
bushel. With ‘the prospect of a big crop, for 1938-39 the 
Government removed the limitation on the Wheat Board, 
authorised it to accept all wheat offered to it, and announced 
a guaranteed price of 80 cents a bushel. In August, 1938, 
the market price fell below 70 cents and for the rest of the 
season it fluctuated around 60 cents. At the time of 
writing no announcement has been made of the amount 
paid by the Government with respect to the guaranteed 
price. The Wheat Board has continued to function for the 
1939-40 crop season with a guaranteed price of 70 cents a 
bushel basis No. i wheat delivered at Fort William. 

Early in the year (1939) it was reported that the Govern- 
ment would aboUsh both the Wheat Board and the guar- 
anteed price, and in fact, that action was contemplated by 
the Government. The Wheat Pools and the Western Com- 
mittee on Markets (the Continuation Conunittee of the 
Bracken Conference referred to below) put up a strong fight 
for retaining the Wheat Board and the price of 80 cents. 
In the face of this protest, backed as it was by supporting 
representations from many public bodies, the Government 
proposed to retain the Board with a guaranteed price of 
60 cents. The protest continuing, the Government eventu- 
ally set the guaranteed price at 70 cents and limited deliveries 
to the Wheat Board from any one producer to 5,000 bushels. 
It also amended the Wheat Board Act, so that the guar- 
anteed price became a statutory provision ; previously the 
price was set’by the Wheat Board with the concurrence of 
the Government. 

In December, 1938, Hon. John Bracken, Pr^nier of 
Manitoba, called a*conference of representatives of agri- 
cultural organisations and technical agriculturists for the 
‘ purpose of discussing the world agricultural situation with 
special reference to the wheat situation and its bearing on 
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the agriculture of western Canada. With req>ect to the 
concentration of information the conference was a decided 
success, but not much came out of it as a guidance to eithet' 
fanners or public authorities as to policies designed tp meet 
the situation and to sustain the wheat-growing industry of 
the prairie provinces. The outcome of the«conference was 
the appointment of a " Continuation Confmittee ” fully 
representative of western agriculture and trading interests 
ancillary to it, to which was committed the task of taking 
such steps as the committee agreed upon for the immediate 
protection of western agriculture and to formulate a general 
agricultural policy for the future. 

The farmers of eastern Canada were impressed with this 
conference and immediately set about the calling of a similar 
conference for the east. In this they received encourage- 
ment and support from the five eastern provincial govern- 
ments, namely, Ontario, Quebec, Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick and Prince Edward Island. The conference was held 
at Montreal towards the end of March, 1939. This confer- 
ence, \inlike the Bracken conference, decided upon an 
objective and formulated a specific demand for marketing 
legislation along the lines of the British Agricultural Market- 
ing Act. Subsequently the “ Continuation Committee ” of 
this Eastern Conference joined with the Canadian Chamber 
of Agriculture in an interview with the Dominion Minister 
of Agriculture with a request for this kind of legislation. 
It may be mentioned that this was the fifth request for a 
Marketing Act presented to the Dominion Government by 
the oi^anised farmers since November, 1938. 

The request was refused, the refusal extending to an 
alternative request for legi^tion to enable the provinces 
to co-operate under their own marketing legislation so as to 
control interprovindal and export trade. Af the present 
time six provinces have marketing legi^tion providing for 
organisation of agricultural marketing in practically the 
same manner as it is done under the Briti^ Agricultural 
Marketing Act, and the other three provinces will probably 
pass such legi^tion early in 1940. 

For th# first time in its history the Dominion Covemment 
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during the 1939 s^on of Parliament introduced legislation 
ostensibly designed to promote agriodtural co-operation, 
ia general/howeyer, the agricultural co-operatives rejected 
the legislation as being entirely inadequate to meet the 
economic situation, and as containing too much Government 
control. , 

The Agricultural Products Co-operative Marketing Act is 
intended to encourage the co-operative iharketing of farm 
products and to that end provides for a guaranteed initial 
payment to producers not exceeding 80 per cent, of the 
average wholesale price of the commodity over the period 
of three years immediately priding the year of production. 
The Wheat Pools endeavoured to utilise this Act for the 
marketing of coarse grains, but as the three-year average of 
prices was much higher than the current market prices, it 
was found impossible to reach an agreement with the Gov- 
ernment with respect to practicable initial payments. 

The Prairie Farm Assistance Act provides for bonuses 
based on acreage to aid farmers in cases of exceptionally 
poor yields, and when the average price is less than 80 cents, 
or in certain conditions of crop failure. A levy of i per cent, 
on all grain marketed in Western Canada is imposed for the 
purpose of meeting or partially meeting the disbursements 
under this Act. The reply of the organised farmers to this 
Act is that while it is good as far as it goes, it doesn’t go far 
enough : they want a complete system of crop insurance. 

The Wheat Co-operative Marketing Act provides that any 
group of producers, an elevator company or group of com- 
panies operating 100 or more elevators, may set up a central 
selling agency to handle wheat on a pooling basis, with a 
guaranteed initial pa3anent of 60 cents a bushel for No. i 
Northern wheat delivered at Fort William, less administra- 
tive and cahying costs. The Saskatchewan Wheat Pool 
has organised a Pool under this Act, primarily to take care 
of the producer who has more than 5,000 bushels to seU and 
who because 5,000 bushels is all he can deliver to the Wheat 
Board would, in the absence of this special Pool, be compelled 
to sell on the open market. As the open market is above 
60 cents, d^veries to this spedal Pocd have not ]^een sub- 
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stantial. Neither the Manitoba nor the Alberta Pool has 
organised a Pool under this Act. Some elevator companies 
made a gesture towards setting up Pools, J)ut tliat is as 
as they got. The Act has been wittily described ps one 
“ to provide for the setting up of puddles to compete with 
the Pools ”. 

The Grain Futures Act provides for ” the ^pervision and 
regulation of trading in grain futures ” but it remains an 
empty response to the recommendation of the Tuigeon 
Royal Grain Enquiry Commission. No supervisor has been 
appointed. 

The Livestock and Livestock Products Act is an old Act 
revamped and with some new provisions which are provoking 
resentment among livestock producers. The producers have 
persistently asked for marketing legislation which will give 
them some control of the marketing processes. Instead, a 
Government board has been set up to control export trade, 
and Government supervision of stock markets is doing 
nothing to prevent monopolistic control by the packers by 
the device of direct shipment from the farm to the packing- 
plant ; the packers by this device are able to stay out of 
the public market when they want to influence a fall in 
prices. 

The co-operative marketing agencies in the western pro- 
vinces continue to hold their own, but the heavy going is 
becoming exasperating to the converted. It is indeed 
difficult to accoimt for the apathy and the slow progress, 
especially as it is quite apparent that the marketing co- 
operatives are a positive factor in the stabilisation of prices. 
The Egg and Poultry Pool by its export activities alone 
obviously supports the domestic market. Last year the 
organisation handled 1,419,311 dozen eggs from 50 egg 
stations, and 1,340,136 pounds of dressed poulfiy, amounts 
that were slightly above those of the preceding year. It 
showed a deficit on the egg business and a surplus of lli,ooo 
on the poultry business, but it is certaifl that if it had not 
been operating, producers would have had to take much 
lower prices for both eggs and poultry. 

The Livestock Co-operative, as usual, handled more live- 
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stock on the central Winnipeg market than any of its com- 
petitors. the tot^ business being 59,551 head of cattle, 
56,248 hogs’'and 15,743 sheep. The co-operative, however, 
is'han^pered by marketing developments which cannot be 
adequatdy met by purely voluntary co-operation, and it is 
striving hard to get marketing legislation which would give 
the producer sbme control of marketing operations. 

The co-operative dairies, like the rest, have had some 
trying times, the country at one time having 12 million 
poimds of surplus butter on hand. Recently the price of 
butter has gone up, with the price of butter-fat sympathetic- 
ally responding. Part of the butter surplus was distributed 
by the Dominion Government as a relief measure. 

The constimer co-operative movement is making steady 
progress. The wholesale societies report a substantial 
increase in business, Saskatchewan going over the million- 
dollar mark, while Manitoba approached the half-million 
dollar mark. In Saskatchewan efforts are being made to 
bring the Wheat Pool into dose assodation with the whole- 
sale even to the extent of the Pool taking a half-interest in 
the wholesale. 

While it appears to be the intention of the Govenunent to 
organise the marketing of agricultural products to meet the 
exigendes of war, no measures have yet been adopted which 
affect the major products of the west. The wheat situation 
is naturally the most important, and the Wheat Pools as 
far back as September 2 urged the Dominion Government 
to take complete control of wheat marketing through the 
Wheat Board. On September 25 a joint conference of the 
boards of the three Pools was hdd at which the following 
resolution was passed : 

This confertnoe of the three Wheat Pods of the piaitie provinces 
lecoBunends to the Dominion Government that in any measures or 
action of the Goverximent affecting the marketing of agricultural 
products which may be necessary in the present situation of the 
country, the prindpl^ be adopted of establishing and maintaining 
parity as between the prices for agricultural products and all other 
commodities. 
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This resolution, it will be noticed, deals with all agricultural 
products and not merely wheat. 

On October 12 the Pool executive met^by iinntation the 
Wheat Committee of the Cabinet and submitted a m^orw- 
dum, dealing specifically with wheat, 'which contained the 
following recommendations ; ' . 

• 

That the Government should negotiate direct with the British 
Government and endeavour to arrange price levels for wheat which 
would bear a fair relation to the price of other commodities. That 
these prices should be as near as possible to parity (based on 1926 
levels) with all commodities the farmer has to buy. That in view 
of the performance of the futures market since the outbreak of war, 
with continuing controlled purchasing in Great Britain, the Govern- 
ment should reconsider closing the futures market, and that the 
Wheat Board be given complete control of Canadian wheat supplies. 

The Pools have not at any time suggested a war-time 
price for wheat ; the above recommendations constitute 
their position with respect to price and marketing. It is 
currently reported that the British Cereals Purchasing Com- 
mittee is in favour of purchase by direct negotiation with 
the Wheat Board and the closing of the Winnipeg futures 
market, but at the end of November the Government had 
made no announcement on the subject and the futures 
market was open and barely active. 
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The Credit Banks, which operate under the provisions of 
Ordinance No/ 28 of 1938, continue under the chairman- 
ship of the District Agricultural Officers. The Director of 
Agriculture is the Chairman of the Co-operative Credit 
Banks Board and the Registrar, an officer of the Department 
of Agriculture, is secretary. 

There were on December 31, 1938, twenty-seven banks 
on the register. Seven of these are still in course of liquida- 
tion. At the close of the year the membership of the 
twenty functioning banks was 8,945 ; West Indians owned 
40,027 shares and East Indians 21,146 out of a total issue 
of 66,141. The lending capital of the banks is derived 
from two main sources — share capital subscribed by members 
and Govermnent loans. The total borrowed from Govern- 
ment is $67,363 and at December 31, 1938, the balance 
owing was $14,030.12. 

Loans are made by the credit banks to members only 
and these are chiefly small agriculturists with valid security, 
raising crops of padi, sugar-cane, ground provisions, etc. 
Some business is also done with persons engaged in coconut 
oil manufacture, pig-keeping, huckstering, diamond-seeking, 
etc. Money is also lent for repair of buildings and for 
purchase of properties. 

The provision under the rules for Co-operative Credit 
Banks for building up a Reserve Fund out of profits is fixed 
at 4 per cent, per annum until it equals one-third and there- 
after at 2 per cent, per annum until it equals two-thirds of 
the paid-up &pital of a bank. The total amount of invest- 
ments carried by the banks in this connection at December 
31, 1938, was $26,118.43 and, in addition, $952.14 was 
further allocated by toe various banks for 1937 to be invested 
later. There is also a Secretaries* Guarantee Fund in con- 
nection with the banks, the value of which was $4,114.67 
at the end«of 1938. « 
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BY 

Fabio Luz Filho 

The legislation placing Brazilian co-operation under the 
Companies (Syndicates) Act was revoked by Law No. 581 • 
of August I, 1938, which re-enforced Decree-law No. 22,239 
of December 19, 1932, the provisions of which were discussed 
in a previous Year Book article (1938, p. 483) . They secured 
for co-operation a legal position which corresponded better 
to co-operative principles and to the conditions of the 
productive and especially the rural classes in Brazil. 

A technical commission from the Ministry of Agriculture 
was nominated by Dr. Fernando Costa, the Minister, and 
acting on suggestions of members from Sao Paulo and Rio 
Grande do Sol drew up a first draft of the law for submission 
to the Federal Council of Overseas Commerce, a technical 
and economic body with consultative powers appointed by 
the Federal Governor. Slightly modified, it went before 
the President of the Republic, who sanctioned its 
promulgation. 

Co-operation may be said to have become practical 
pnliticc in Brazil when the Minister of Agriculture established 
the first wine co-operative at Forgueta, in Rio Grande do 
Sol in 1929. From 1926, offidal propaganda in favour of 
co-operation had been set in motion, and under the Decree 
17,339 of June, 1926, the Agricultural Credit Section, under 
Dr. Artor Torres Filho, began to subsidise* co-operative 
on the Raifieisen and Luzzatti principles. The 
department had, under its r^julations, been empowered to 
issue propaganda from as early as 191!, and this has been 
a powerful factor in raising the economic and moral level 
of the state and promoting a feeling of solidarity, although * 
even so eHmirahle a formula as that of co-operation cannot 
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perfonn uninterrupted miracles in Brazil or anywhere else. 
Now, reinfijroed by Law 581, the movement has spread 
rdpidly. Co-opersition had been made to appear in doubtful 
li^t through the faulty operation of the previous law, and 
first the banks, and later othu: forms of co-op^tion were 
subject to attack. These attacks have now ceased. 

Co-operati<m* should not be a mere tool in a political, 
religious or racial movement. To make it depend on a 
syndical system, as was ^e case with the former legislation 
(now repealed), was an absurd dichotomy on the part of 
the Ministry of Labour, even when the syndicates were 
disguised under the name “ omsordos ". It was absurd to 
restrict consumers* societies to members of one profession, 
and to exclude dvil servants and the professional classes 
horn Luzzatti banks. 

The Decree of December, 1932, allowed the long-strangled 
co-operative movement to devdop. It began to make 
great advances in Rio Grande do Sol and later in S&o Paulo. 
The number of sodeties, induding those that were revived 
or reformed, advanced by at lesist 80 per cent. The wine 
co-operative already mentioned was the forerunner of more 
than 300 sodeties of various types. The Brazilian Govern- 
ment has given support to the movement as a basic point 
in its programme of national resurgence, to combat the 
individualist and self-seeking spirit of persons and institu- 
tions. Co-operation has a place in the new Brazilian 
Constitutional Code. 

Now that co-operation has been established in Brazil with 
proper prindples, free from the spirit of class war, we 
push ahead with the work of propaganda and education for 
co-operation as it is practised all over the world. The Rural 
Economic Service, with its financial, statistical, propaganda 
and accounting departments, continues the work of propa- 
ganda, and the Brazilian co-operative movement in March, 
1939, faces the future four square, with dosed ranks. 

There were in Brazil in March, 1939, 397 registered 
sodeties. There are 105 marketing sodeties, 42 require- 
ments sodeties, 45 rural and 16 urban credit sodeties, 
42 sdiool ce-operatives, 65 industrial productive codeties. 
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8 insurance, 20 conununal sale societies, 42 rural banks 
and 12 unclassified. Total membership amounts to 
4^>958> smd total capital to 28,182,966 $000* (£352,282). 
Nearly one-third of these societies are in Rio Grande, 
the states which follow in order of 'co-operative import- 
ance being Sto Paulo, Paraiba and Alago^s. 
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Francisco Alvarino Herr 

Peru is one of the more backward countries from the co- 
operative point of view, for reasons which, as will be seen 
hereafter, are easily explained. The most important of 
them is that at present the initiating steps have failed of 
their purpose. Another reason is the remoteness of Peru 
from European cotmtries, which excludes those contacts 
which might make social progress more rapid. Peru is, in 
fact, the most distant of any of the Sooth American coun- 
tries and is to that extent out of touch with modem life 
and great cultural centres. But this is not the primary 
cause of the slow development of co-operation. A more 
fundamental one is the sparseness of the population in a 
rich and extensive territory. Since 1876, when the first 
census was taken, the population has doubled, but it is still 
small in relation to the size of the country. In 1876 there 
were 5,000,000 inhabitants ; today there are perhaps 
10,000,000, in a country of 1,371,584 square kilometres 
(548,634 square miles). It will be understood that, it is 
difficult to develop either producers’ or consumers’ co-opera- 
tion with such a low population density. 

The country, however, is both rich and varied. Pom is 
divided into three well-defined zones, the coastal plain, the 
sierra and the montana or tropical piedmont on the east 
side of the Andes. In all of these the soil is under cultiva- 
tion, but in the sierra and montana minerals are of greater 
impcntance. In the coastal belt cotton and sugar are largely 
cultivated, small ar^ producing fniit and other crops for 
human consumption. Small properties are the rule. In the 
^sierra, livestock farming is practised, and potatoes, stone 
fruit and quinine are also grown. The montana Jis little 
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ctiltivated, and its large forests have impeded settlement, bat 
tropical commodities like coffee, fruit, sugar-cane (from 
whidi is made aguardiente or chacta, ^a popular native 
drink) are produced. Besides all these, the natives grow 
rice and cocoa, eating the green leaves of the latter with lime 
as a stimulant, without which they could*not work. 

The montana is practically uninhabited, ekcept by savage 
tribes which have no contact with civilization, nor with law 
and authority and the organized powers of the state. In the 
same way the majority of the population in the sierra is of 
native origin and indifferent mental capacity. The descend- 
ants of the Spanish conquistadores have stagnated for more 
than 300 years, while the empire of the Incas, the greatest 
which existed in pre-conquest America, has completely 
disappeared, though the majority of the population is 
descended from its subjects. 

During its period of greatness Peruvian society crystallised 
into various forms of mutuality, including the ayUus, which 
had a great resemblance to modern socialistic co-operatives. 
We therefore consider it one of the most practical tasks of 
the Peruvian co-operative movement to assimilate the native 
co mmunal forms of society to agricultural co-operatives, 
especially as regards their labour system. The conununity 
or ayllu is like the clan system, based on blood relationship. 
In primitive times, when the closeness of the blood tie 
entailed an equal economic closeness, the Indians, with a 
sound, practical sense, established community of property, 
which in turn led to the necessity of working for the common 
good and distributing produce communally. As the small 
communities in the course of time increased in size, con- 
ditions became more complicated and authorised power had 
to be set up to deal with questions like the maintenance of 
widows and orphans. As there was no ownership in the 
community, its organisation was based not on land but on 
ties of custom, history and blood. Many such types might 
co-exist in one district, and the compile separation of one 
from another might lead to rivalry, hostility and bloodied. 

But we must not diverge from our proper subject into ' 
study of«these institutions ; our aim is to shoy that agri- 
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cultui^ oxganisms have existed in Peru which could easily 
be moulded^into coroperative societies. A Peruvian writer 
htf already publi^ed a work with the title From " Ayllu ” 
to Socialist Co-operation. 

The Peruvian Government has embraced these ideals and 
establi^ed rural schools as a first step towards the spreading 
of the principle of co-operation. In M^ich, 1939, a law, 
which at present awaits ratification, was passed, stabilising 
the position. The local education authorities have given 
economic support to communities asking for it, for the 
establishment of schools, and have foimd a noteworthy 
spirit of collaboration among them. This year five schools 
l^ve been founded, to “ give children a theoretical and 
practical education of an elementary character, based on 
local socio-geographic customs ", as provided by Article i of 
the law. 

Social collaboration has also manifested itself in the 
empirical formation of co-operatives in response to some 
local need. An industrial society has been founded by public 
contract in Pacasmayo, but its constitution is not properly 
co-operative and confuses it with the limited liability com- 
pany from which it ought to be kept separate. At the same 
time ordinary commercial companies have been formed 
under the co-operative label, but their speculative activities, 
bringing great success to the lucky few at the expense of the 
many, have nothing in common with the true ideology of 
co-operation. 

Before appraisal and criticism of the co-operative move- 
ment we will outline its legal position. The Commercial 
Code of 1850 refers to co-operatives, though only in a nega- 
tive fa^on. Artide 132 la3rs down that co-operative 
sodeties shall be regarded as commercial concerns only " in 
so far as they undertake business dealings apart from 
mutuality". This negative recognition of co-operation is 
obviously not of much importance. In 1913, Law No. 1794, 
on colonisation and Immigration, laid down that immigrants 
could apply to the Co-operative Company of Pern for loans. 

Only since 1925 has co-opoation made any definite pro- 
gress. Co-operative dubs have been formed, with diares on 
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an ordinaiy commercial basis, to sell such articles as furni- 
ture, gramophones, wireless, kitchen and dining-jpoom equip* 
ment. They are controlled by the Govefnment thronghfa 
series of inspectors. A little later (1930) Congress pas^ 
Law No. 6788 authorising the Government to draw up the 
necessary regulations for the organisation «and functioning 
of local co-operative credit societies, exempting them from 
taxation on their property as well as on turnover and profits. 
The Government has not yet taken advantage of this 
authorisation. In 1931 the Decree-law No. 7271 created a 
Council for the Support of Agriculture, but it ^s not been • 
operative. In 1933 a new constitution was inaugurated, 
and the encouragement of co-operation became a definite 
feature of State policy. Up to ^e present the Government 
has introduced the co-operative ideal in explaining its 
colonisation and irrigation projects, but it has not yet 
approached the subject dire^y. 

The Superintendent of Banks, who controls these institu- 
tions 6 x officio, has admitted the necessity of co-operative 
societies to help the small agriculturist, in order that the 
Agricultural Bank which exists for this object should be 
able to operate economically. 

In all State action, inclu^g propaganda, relative to the 
estab lishm ent of elementary co-operative societies for rural 
areas there has been confusion between producers’ and con- 
sumers’ co-operatives, and both types have become assimi- 
lated to ordinary commercial concerns. In these backward 
areas ideas often get confused owing to the low educational 
and cultural standard of the people at large, and because 
the official departments charged with their propagation 
have not taken sufficient trouble in preparing and presenting 
their case. Any kind of educated person feels capable of 
tlffaling with social and economic problems ; tSieir zeal out- 
runs their discretion and they improvise hastily instead of 
studying the problem thoroughly. Thus important move- 
ments go to pieces against the dead wcSght of inertia which 
robs tbftm of their ideals and discourages them from persever- 
ing to their goal. Such things can happen to co-operation, * 
and to avoid them we must forge strong links*between all 
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persons and institutions having the triumph of co-opoution 
at heart, a^d obtain dear and precise ideas of what we are 
aiming at. Social action has hitherto been dispersed, per- 
haps because the governing class has not only failed to 
support it but has even offered passive resistance owing to the 
idea that co-operation is a step towards communism. This 
prejudice is widespread and must be abolished. 

In spite of all this we have made progress in forming 
societies, which only await Government approval. There is 
a project for establidiing an Agricultural Credit Bank with a 
capital of 15 million sdes (^600,000), through the investment 
of *0 per cent, of the deposits held by the State banks, bear- 
ing 5 per cent, interest. If the investment of this 20 per 
cent, for agricultural purposes is authorised, it could form the 
foundation and working capital of the Credit Bank. For 
the first few years in order to pay 6 per cent, to the lending 
banks, the Government set aside surpluses from the Reserve 
and Agricultural Banks which amounted to 600,000 soles 
(£24,000) or more. So that in a short time a system might 
be set up in this country that would be truly co-operative, 
and advantageous to agriculture. 
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BY • 

J. J. Adams 

During the past year a new Co-operative Societies Act was 
introduced and passed. It came into force as from Sep- , 
tember i, 1939. This Act, No. 29 of 1939, consolidates the 
provisions of the previous Act of 1922, and its several 
amendments, and in addition to many alterations to the 
old law, the new Act contains several additional provisions, 
the more important of which will be described briefly. 

The Act provides for the formation of a new type of 
co-operative organisation referred to as " Farmers’ special 
co-operative companies ”. It is a “ special ” co-operative 
t3rpe of company in that some of its dealings may be specu- 
lative and will not conform entirely to the other types 
which operate on truly co-operative principles. Recog- 
nition of this semi-co-operative type of organisation has 
become necessary as a result of difficulties experienced in 
the past ; but registration of such companies will be author- 
ised only in exceptional circumstances indicating strong 
claims in their favour. These companies will be established 
with limited liability, will have restrictive rights to deal 
with the products of non-members and will also be per- 
mitted, subject to Ministerial approval, to accept as members 
persons otber than bona-fide farmers. They are not 
exempted from the obligation to take out licences to trade 
or to carry on business, nor from the obligation of having 
to pay taxation upon income, etc., derived from their 
transactions with non-members. Profits are distributable 
only among the members. • 

The object of allowing this t)^ of company to buy 
products from non-members is to enable the company to* 
retain itg business connection and keep its sta^ and plant 
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engaged during times udien, fiff good reasons, none or inade- 
quate suites are available from members. The object of 
a^owing pebons or associations which are not actu^ pro- 
ducers to.become'members is to give the company greater 
control over any class of product. The Minister’s power to 
refuse approval, of the membership of such persons or 
associations is to prevent the creation of a position where 
persons, not directly interested as producer; may control 
the aSairs of a company. 

The Act also provides for a new form of automatic liability 
which members of a company with limited liability may 
undertake in a simple, inexpensive maimer as security for 
the repayment of loans raised by the company. Hitherto 
the procedure, in obtaining a loan from the Land Bank for 
the purpose of making advances to members on produce 
delivered, required each member to furnish a joint and 
several guarantee to repay the loan, the guarantee taking 
the form of a contingent liability attached to one or more 
shares subscribed. This procedure proved cumbersome in 
that it involved considerable difficulty in getting members 
to subscribe for fresh shares during each season, apart from 
other irksome formalities that had to be observed. The 
new provision now permits an alternative voluntary guar- 
antee which becomes effective automatically when members 
agree, in general meeting, to the raising of a loan. The 
guarantee given by a member in this maimer is for an 
amoimt equivalent to the amount of advances which he 
received from the loan. This form of liability is entirdy 
voluntary, there being no compulsion for any company to 
adopt it. 

Another important provision is that which permits of a 
restricted use of accumulated past profits to defray current 
losses. Once profits had been set aside in one or other fixed 
reserve fund no part of such profits could, under the previous 
legislation, be used to defray losses that were legally recover- 
able from members. This entailed the position that a 
financially strong society with huge accumulated profits 
, was obliged to call upon its members to make good losses 
arising as a result of lean and abnormal years. Rpcoveries 
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of this kind usually have a prejudicial effect m the k^nlty 
and^ whole-hearted patronage of members. In order to 
avoid these ill effects, the new provision allo^l^ a society 
to put aside part of its annual profits fhr the puipose*of 
meeting future losses that would otherivise have to be made 
good by its members. 

A provision that should be welcomed by*co-operators is 
that whereby a company with limited liability may grant 
up to four extra votes to its members. The previous legis- 
lation provided that a member may, in addition to his one 
vote, be given two additional votes in proportion to the 
value of his support of the association. The additional 
votes have now been increased from two to four with a view 
to meeting the claims of the large producing member to a 
larger say in the control of his company. 

Regarding the appointment of auditors, the new Act 
provides that all such appointments shall be subject to the 
approval of the Registrar of Co-operative Societies and 
furthermore that inspectors of co-operative societies shall 
be eligible for election as auditors. 

The Act allows an extension of the chattel mortgage 
principle for the purpose of providing security for certain 
additional requisites sold to members, services rendered for 
members and cash advanced to members. It is, however, 
noteworthy that an appropriate enabling amendment of the 
regulations of a society or company would have to be 
registered before cash advances could be effected on the 
security of growing crops not ready for delivery by the 
member. The incorporation of this principle in the Co- 
operative Societies Act is of considerable importance. As 
its application may have far-reaching effects, considerable 
care is taken not to extend this li^t generally without 
sound reasons. • 

Seventeen new co-operative associations were registered 
the year and thirteen were placed in liquidation, 
resulting in a net increase of four, thereby increasing the 
total number of registered associations to 239 as at June 30, 
1939. The liquidations were laigdy the result of re-orgaa-« 
^d the pTocess of elimination of redundant and 
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unecononiic assodatums. Sixteen of the seventeen new 
associations were r^jistered with limited liability, which is 
e\^dence of*’the continued preference for the limited type 
of 'organisation, tionsumers' societies continue to expand 
rapidly. Nine were registered during the year, of which 
no fewer than sfsven are .rural trading societies in country 
towns designed to cater for the needs of farmers. The 
membership of the 239 registered associations stood at 
120,483 at June 30, 1939, representing an increase of over 
14 per cent, as compared with the previous year's figures. 
About one-fifth of the increased membership can be 
accounted for by the increased number of consumers’ 
societies, the balance being an augmented membership of 
existing co-operative organisations. 

The following is a classification of the 239 associations : 


Number of Associations. 


Type of Organisation. 

With 

Limited 

Liability. 

Un- 

limited 

LiabiUty. 

Tobd. 

Member- 

ship. 

Marketing organisations 




66,788 

Manufacturing associations . 

30 



11,179 

Supply associations .... 

6 



2,139 

Service associations .... 

3 



632 

Co-operative farms .... 

I 



35 

Crop insurance associations 

3 

WM 


*8,151 

Total agricultural associations . 

158 

44 

202 

88,924 

Trading (consumers') associations 
Trading, banking associations . 

n] 

D 

37 

- 

31.559 

t 

195 


239 

120,483 


The following table is intended for the purpose of indica- 
ting the development of co-operation during the past five 
•years (1935 to 1939). The extent to which limited associa- 
tions are rej^lacing the unlimited tj^ and the con^idaiable 
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prtigress made by trading (consumets*) assnoiatinna during 
the five years in question are dearly reflected m this table. 



AgncuUural (a) SoeuSiee and 
(b) Companies. 

• 

Trading 

SeUeties. 

• — 

9 

Total Societies 
and Companies. 

(a) Unlimited 
Liability. 

( 6 ) Limited 
Liability. 

LimiteJt . 
Lia^iiy. 

No. 

Member- 

ship. 

No. 

Member- 

ship. 

No. 

Member- 

ship. 

No. 

Member- 

ship. 

30.6.35 

214 

26,129 

148 

46.714 

13 

13.473 

375 

86,316 

30.6.36 

102 

21.447 

154 

48.672 

16 

14.696 

272 

84.815 

30.6.37 

54 

17.752 

157 

57.564 

25 

16.376 

236 

91.692 

30.6.38 

49 

17.637 

158 

64,099 

28 

23.732 

235 

105.468 

30.6.39 

44 

20,561 

158 

68.363 

37 

31.559 

239 

120.483 


The increase of 15,015 in the membership of associations 
during the year under review is composed of the following : 


Members. 

Agricultural societies (unlimited), increase of . 2,924 

„ companies (limited), „ „ . 4*264 


Total for agricultural associations . . 7*188 

Trading societies and savings banks, increase of 7*827 


15*015 

Th^ statistics on page 258 indicate the general financial 
stren^h of co-operative assodations in 1938. the position 
for the four previous years having been previously furnished 
in the 1939 Year Book. 

The total value of the turnover of co-operative associa- 
tions during the business year 1937-38 was approximatdy 
^21,763,865, which represents an increase df £2,874,865 
over that of the previous year. Of this turnover £19,170434 
represents the value of agricultural produce sold. 

During the year marketing control schemes, relating to 
wheat, dried fruit, maize, dairy products and tobacco came 
into operation. It cannot be denied that the existence of<j 
boqrds, or some of them at least, has had sqpie direct or 
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c 

Comumm * 

AssockUians . 

AgricitUufal 

Associaikms . 

TML . 

V , 

Assets : 

Fixed 

Floating . , . . . 

£ 

182,976 

601,654 

i 

2,609,748 

5.395.576 

i 

2.792,724 

5 » 997»230 

Total 

784,630 

8,005,324 

8,789,954 

Liabilities : 

Capital and Reserves • . 

Loans and Creditors . . 

208,301 

576.329 

3,666,911 

4.338,413 

3,873,212 

4.914.742 

Total •••••• 

784.630 

8,003.324 

8,789.954 


indirect efiect on co-operative enterprise, in that some societies 
have had to look for fre^ activity in order to retain and 
promote co-operative enterprise. Some societies, particu- 
larly central co-operative organisations, have had to amend 
their constitutions and even to surrender some co-operative 
principle or practice in order to adapt their business opera- 
tions to those of the control boards. On the whole, however, 
it cannot be said that co-operation has sustained any serious 
loss of prestige or business, particularly since the Boards 
are not designed to eliminate or restrict co-operative activity 
and seem themselves determined to use the co-operative 
ma chin ery in the achievement of their aims. Co-operative 
organisations are also well represented on the various boards 
of control. These regulatory control measures, and the 
accompanying policy of price fixation, have relieved 
co-operative societies of an important part of their many 
problems, alid the societies have made good use of th^ 
opportunity by studjnng and spreading information relating 
to the other more enduring advantages and benefits of 
co-operation. * 

Co-operators seem to be beginning to appreciate more 
• generally that co-operation does not aim solely at better 
prices but;that service, social upliftment, teamv^ork, sdf- 
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hdp and pooling of brain power are other equally important, 
if not more important, objects. Certain it is that there is 
an almost blind determination amongst co-operatoxs thgt, 
whether the control boards flourish or not, co-operation 
will remain and will not be forsaken. During the latter 
portion of the past year there has been a \exy strong tend- 
ency, on the part of the public, to endeavodr to strengthen 
the co-operative movement. The view seems to be evident 
that insufficient use of the co-operative movement is being 
made and that more should be undertaken co-operatively. 
The presence of such a spirit augurs well, and greater 
development may be expected to follow. 



TRANSKEI 


For some timp* there has been disappointment with the 
performance of co-operative credit societies in Transkeian 
Territories and an investigation was undertaken by Mr. 
F. W. C. Trollip. His report was submitted to a Select 
Committee of Chairmen and members of District Councils 
in the Territories which met in April and May, 1939, and 
presented the following report : 

1. Mr. Trollip's recommendations are to the following effect : 

(1) that the books of the various co-operative credit societies 

operating in these Territories should be audited 
annually by a competent accountant ; 

(2) that an itinerant organising officer and inspector be 

appointed ; and 

(3) that further assistance be granted by this Council so as 

to enable the above appointment to be made. 

2. Your Committee supports these recommendations, its reasons 

for doing so being : 

(a) that it considers the books of the various societies should 

be audited annually by a qualified accountant, who 
could also assist wi*^ the drawing up of balance sheets 
and profit and loss accounts ; 

(b) that it is of opinion that the appointment of an itinerant 

organising officer and inspector is most necessary as 
the various societies still require the advice and 
guidance of such an officer ; and 

(c) that it feels that the good which would result from such 

an appointment would more than justify any expen- 
diture which might be incurred by the Council in 
connection therewith. 

3. Your Committee accordingly recommends that the views ex- 

pressed In paragraph 2 of this report be carried into effect. 

4. Minority Report : 

(z) The Magisterial members of your Committee regret that 
they ar^ unable to agree with the views and recom- 
mendations of the Councillors expressed in paragraphs 
2 and 3. 

(2) The facts revealed in Mr. Trollip's detailed reports on 
^ the individual societies operating in these territories 
260 
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disclose a most unsatisfactory state of affairs and 
confirm the fear expressed in 1935 ^7 then Minister 
of Native Affairs (vide page xxxviii of the 2936 Blue 
Book) that the C^perative Societies* ProclamaWon 
No. Z91 of 1934 would result to the detriment of the 
Natives. There has been no real sign of progress 
during the past few years ; but, ox the contrary, the 
number of societies, which stood at 39 in 1935, had 
fallen to 31 in 1938, one of these has since been dis- 
solved, and the membership of no less than ii of the 
remaining societies shows a decrease. The financial 
position of the large majority of the societies is un- 
sound, and in some instances operations have had to 
be suspended on that account. Even the Idutywa 
Society, which is the one most favourably commented 
upon by Mr. Trollip in his main report, has not been 
able to hold a general meeting since 1936, and it has 
also had to restrict its loans owing to the difficulty 
it has been experiencing in getting in outstandings. 

(3) An amount of ;£i,i49 9s. 6d. has already been expended 

by this Council in an attempt to establish success- 
fully co-operative credit societies in these Territories, 
but from the information before them the magisterial 
members of your Committee can come to no other 
conclusion but that the experiment has proved an 
unfortunate failure, and in the circumstances they 
feel that any further expenditure in this connection 
would not be justified. 

(4) The fact that only about 2,400 of the quarter of a million 

local tax and quitrcnt payers in these Territories are 
members of the societies would seem to indicate most 
clearly that the idea of co-operative credit societies 
has not found favour with the very large bulk of the 
people and it is felt, therefore, that if notwithstanding 
this any of the existing societies desire to carry on, 
they should be prepared to do so at their own risk 
and without assistance from this Council. 

(5) For the reasons stated the Magisterial members of your 

Committee recommend that no further aid from 
Council funds be applied to the co-operative credit 
movements. 



EGYPT 


BY 

Dr. Ibrahim Rashad 

Two democratic institutions of the hipest order came to 
us from England, one in the nineteenth century and in the 
political field, the other in the twentieth, and in the economic- 
social field. 

On British Constitutional Government and its application 
in Eg3^, all that can be said here is that it is being practised 
in our own way, and we hope that in our effort to Egyptianise 
it, we do not lose sight of its fundamental principles. It is 
not time yet to judge of the suitability of this essentially 
English form of government to Eg3^tian conditions. We 
are still in the period of “ muddling through ”, and we have 
to give this new order a fair chance, and leave it to Father 
Time to provide the proof. In the meantime it is incumbent 
on advocates of democracy, Egyptian and Eng^h, to guide 
it in these anxious times when it is dangerous to leave it 
alone and rest content to be mere lookers-on. 

The Co-operative Movement, after being firmly established 
in England, its home country, began to extend ficst to 
Europe, then to all parts of the world, east and west, accom- 
modating itself to the nature of the country and require- 
ments of the people it came to serve. Among the countries 
where the movement found its way was Egypt. It reach^ 
this country in 1908 at the hands of a public-spirited well- 
known lawydt named Omar Loutfi, who found in it a haven 
for the people during the general financial crisis at that time. 
From the outset the movement took an agricultural turn, 
for it was the farm^, who constituted by far the greatest 
majority of the people, who were most hardly hit. Inde- 
• pendently. Prince Hussein Kamel was endeavouring to 
interest the^Khedivial Agricultural Society, whose president 
. 262 
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he was, in cooperation for the same reasons. Both 
reformers joined efforts and started to lay the foundation of 
the movement, by difihising its objects amongst the pM^e, 
teadiing them its jninciples, hel{nng them to found societies 
and at the same time conducting studies and formulating a 
project for a Co-operative Act. Thus the ipovement started 
from the beginning from the peoples’ camp.* It made head- 
way under various difficulties, but the early death of Omar 
Loutfi in Z911 hampered its progress by depriving it of an 
inspired leader. From that time until 19x4, the movement 
suffered from the lack of strong leadership and want of . 
Government care. Only a few of the existing agricultural 
and consumers’ societies at that time were doing moderately 
weU. 

When the Great War broke out, it found Egypt unpre- 
pared to cope with the abnormally high cost of living. 
More consumers’ co-operative societies had to be formed, 
and so had a temporaiy form, the organisations called 
“ Benevolent Societies ”. The “ Department of Supplies " 
which was formed later on did very valuable work in main- 
taining an adequate food supply to the civilian population 
at reasonable prices and in fostering the growth and increase 
of the forementioned societies. 

The political awakening of the country following the war 
made the Government more conscious of the economic needs 
of the people and the people more responsive to economic 
refotTns. The long-awaited Co-operative Act was passed in 
1923, which is considered a landmark in the co-operative 
history of this country. In it our co-operative policy 
changed from the principle of self-help to that of State aid. 
A co-operative section was soon started with headquarters 
in the Ministry of Agriculture and manned with the necessary 
ctaff It functioned as a State union for piopaganda and 
r^istration of co-operative societies, giving ^em advice, 
ing pi^ing their work and auditing their accounts. It issues 
ann ual Kports, publishes pamphlets and edits and illustrates 
a monthly magazine. It has eight inspectorates in the 
country serving the fourteen provinces. • 

Thusgthe machine was set going. It was of ^ good make. 
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in good hands and serving a peojde who were really in need 
of its services and highly appreciative of them. All that was 
required wa 4 a co-operation-minded Government that would 
support the moveiAent both financially and administratively. 
Unfortunately that was not to be, and it continued so until 
the year 1927 when Fathalla Barakat Pasha became Minister 
of A^culture. < 'This self-made Fellah Minister with natural 
intelligence and keen sense of the practicaii, lost no time in 
interesting himself in the movement. At that time Saad 
Pasha Za^oul was President of the Chamber of Deputies, 
and although the Grand Old Man of £g3q>t realised the 
economic and social significance of the movement, he was 
mostly concerned with its democratic aspect. He looked 
upon it as the best practical means of training the people of 
Eg3q>t in democracy and consequently considered it indis- 
pensable to constitutional Government in this country. 
Parliament and co-operation he reckoned are two democratic 
sister institutions belonging to the people, working for the 
people. They help each other and each in its own way helps 
the people to control their own destiny and realise their own 
aspirations. On this understanding he supported co-opera- 
tion, helping it out of its narrow agricultural track, rendering 
it general both in country and town, and at the same time 
securing for it a generous Government grant and for its 
organising body a liberal budget. 

From the foUowing statistics the present state of affidrs 
of the movement can be judged : 

No. of Member- Paid-up Share Reserve 
Societies. ship. Capital. Fund. Turnover. 

800 80,000 £220,000 £60,000 £1,000,000 

Out of our 800 societies, 750 are agricultural of the general- 
purpose type,csuppl}dng members with their various agricul- 
tural requirements such as fertilisers, seeds, fuel, sacks, etc., 
of good quality imd at a fair price ; sdling their produce of 
cotton, onions, fruit a<id vegetables ; fumigating thfir citrus 
trees, enabling them to use modem machinery like motor 
praetors and threshing machines and advancing loans to 
them. A few of the societies supply household reqqpements 
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as well, such as sugar, soap, tea, molasses and other 
provisions. 

The non<4gricultural societies are coijsumers' societies, 
numbering 45, with a membership of 5,000, share capital 
of ;£i5.ooo and turnover of ;^ioo,ooo. Little attention has 
been paid in the past to this form of co-ope^tion — a fact 
that necessitated removing the co-operative ^tion from the 
Ministry of Agriculture to the Ministry of Finance two years 
ago on the ground that an economic ministry is more con- 
cerned with this economic movement than a technical 
ministry. And in this capacity it serves all sections of the • 
community and does not monopolise the benefit of co-opera- 
tion to one section of it only, however important this section 
may be. Moreover, if the agriciilturists in this country 
form 90 per cent, of the population, the consumers, urban 
and rural, form 100 per cent. Since then our consumers' 
societies began to grow and increase, and now they are doing 
fairly well. Some of them are doing a flourishing business, 
serving their members with their household commodities, 
foodstuffs and clothing of good quality, and at moderate 
prices, and at the same time rendering them such social 
services as opening a club for them or a picture house. 

Co-operators all over the world believe that unless their 
societies can claim from themselves, as agents of social 
reconstruction, something more than the power of adding 
to the material gains of the people, they are of no real 
significance in the realisation of a better state. 

By law, Egyptian co-operative societies are obliged to allot 
a certain percentage of their net profits for social services in 
their districts. This is being spent in founding small rural 
schools, building drinking fountains for cattle, digging village 
water pumps, repairing canal banks and roads, maintaining 
street lighting, planting trees for shelter, conducting small 
trade schools in which the children are taught weaving and 
rug making, improving the sanitary condition of the village, 
constructing assembly halls, founding* libraries, acquiring 
radio sets and building cinemas. 

As regards the cultural influence the societies have on* 
their members, this can be realised from the feipt that our 
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co-operative public is on the whole better instructed and 
better disciplined than the general public. The agricultural 
lopowledge of the piembers as well as their business methods 
have been improved throu§^ their societies acting as a 
means of drculating results of scientific researches and 
introducing modem ideas. Also their general knowledge has 
increased by their being in constant touch.with the members 
of their committees which comprise the best element in the 
village and who inform ^em at the end of the day of what 
has come to their knowledge through newspapers, books, 
magazines, pamphlets and Government publications reaching 
the society. 

Members realise their place in their societies and know 
their rights and their duties. The equal treatment they 
receive at the hands of their societies brings home to them 
in a practical way the advantages of democracy, and the 
good administration of their societies by themselves serves 
as a practical training-ground for self-government. We 
found in certain cases that the societies provided an outlet 
for public-spirited men to perform useful work. The spirit 
and energy of such men would very likely have been wasted 
or deviated into harmful channels, had it not been harnessed 
in such a beneficial movement. ' 

The spirit of conciliation and settling matters amicably 
inculcated by the societies has helped a great deal in estab- 
lishing peace and goodwill in the villages. In short, the 
infiuence of societies in encouraging the recognition .of the 
common interest of the people and in promoting knowledge 
and establishing order amongst them cannot be exaggerated. 
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J. F. Martin 
{Direefor of Agriadhire) 

1939 marked a new stage in the history of co-operation in • 
Sierra Leone, for at the May meeting of Legislative Council 
a Bill entitled the " Co-operative Societies Ordinances, 
1939 " was passed which provided legislation for the proper 
conduct of co-operative societies. This Ordinance is very 
similar to the Ordinances on co-operation passed in the 
Gold Coast and Nigeria. It was, in fact, based upon those 
Ordinances and the only differences are small verbal alter- 
ations and minor alterations due to local conditions. It is 
now possible for the Government to appoint a R^istrar of 
Co-operative Societies and to make Regulations for the 
conduct of co-operative societies, but owing to pressure of 
work resulting from the present European war it has been 
found impossible for the Regulations to be drawn up and 
approved by the Governor in Council during 1939. This 
matter is, however, under consideration and it is anticipated 
that Regulations will be drawn op, submitted and approved 
early in 1940. 

Co-operation in Sierra Leone has not been pushed forward 
rapidly during the last three or four years. This is owing 
to the fact that Government wished to be sure of its ground 
and of the reaction of the people under the conditions 
prevailing in Sierra Leone before any large-scalb propaganda 
was adopted. There are, however, some five small societies 
in the Searcies area, and these all deal with the better pro- 
duction tmd marketing of rice. One Of these societies has 
been in existence over three years and has reached the por- 
tion when it was able with some assistance from Govemmenf* 
to build «. rice store for its own use. Two other societies 
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have had a very successful year and diuing 1939 two new 
societies haye been recently formed. 

cWhere co-opera^ve societies have been formed, they have 
be^, so far, miifonnly successful, but the movement is only 
in its infancy and societies have to be carefully supervised. 
There is little doubt, however, that the idea of co-operation 
is gradually being absorbed by the people and they are 
becoming increasingly anxious for assistance by co-operative 
methods. Given encouragement, assistance and advice, 
this movement should now increase fairly rapidly among 
rice farmers, especially in the Scardes area where conditions 
for co-operation among farmers are particularly good. 

Grovemment has also had under consideration the training 
of officers to assist the co-operative movement. Already 
two Administrative Officers and two Agricultural Officers 
have had short courses in England, induding reading at the 
Horace Plunkett Foundation, and Government now con- 
templates the thorough training of an officer who will 
ultimately become the Registrar of Co-operative Societies. 
In the meantime the duties of the Registrar will be under- 
taken by the Director of Agriculture until such time as an 
officer is trained for this work and the problems dealt with 
become other than strictly {^cultural. 
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K. G. Ambegaokar 

It has been said by Professor Fay that the co-operative 
movement in India passes from one craze to another. 
That might have been a just indictment of the manner in 
which in the past new activities were successively taken up 
but not ptursued with sufficient energy or perseverance. In 
recent years, however, several new tendencies have appeared 
simultaneously which seem to be more than momentary 
enthusiasms and taken together amount to a conscious and 
definite attempt at a reorientation of the movement. 

The new development is primarily the result of the severe 
depression which, with its steep fall in agricultural incomes, 
brought out in a vivid manner the weaknesses of the move- 
ment and led to a virtual collapse of the credit societies in 
some parts of the country. In these places efforts to correct 
the errors of the preceding days of comparative prosperity 
came too late and the accumulation of overdues and the 
stoppage of fresh advances created a vicious spiral which 
menaced the very existence of the movement unless it was 
radically overhauled. The impact, direct or indirect, of 
debt-relief legislation undertaken by the enthusiastic new 
autonomous provincial governments, which undermined 
extensively the traditional contractual relations between 
moneylender and borrower, made a thorough reorganisation 
of the movement all the mote imperative. For while such 
legislation inevitably reacted on co-operation it also fur- 
nished the movement an opportunity to make good the 
curtaihq^t of private credit that was av^ywhere among its 
first fru^. It was realised that with all their shortcomings 
co-operative societies remained by far the most potentially 
bAnpfiria.1 agency for the supply of agricultu^ credit. 
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Two other events served to focus greater attention on the 
coK^>erative movement. The first in dironological order 
w^ the esUblidunent in 1935 of the Reserve Bank of 
India which was'reqinred under its statute to submit a 
report to the Government of India on the improvement of 
the machinery ^pr dealing with agricultural finance and to 
maintain a special department for the study of all questions 
relating to agricultural credit. The creation of the Agricul- 
tural Credit Department brought into existence an organisa- 
tion for the continuous study of the problems of co-operative 
credit which had been lacking so far, and while by its reports 
it drew attention to the importance of the co-operative 
movement in agricultural economy and to the necessity of 
rdbabilitating it, it also helped to disseminate information, 
co-ordinate thought and stimulate effort in the field of 
co-operation. The second event was the introduction of 
provincial autonomy in 1937. The popular Ministries which 
came into power had naturally to give greater attention to 
rural problems than their predecessors, especially as the 
depression had added to their gravity and complexity ; and 
in most provinces they took up earnestly the question of the 
amelioration of the conditions of the agriculturists and turned 
to co-operation as the best instrument for the purpose. 
This increased interest of Government in co-operation acted 
as a further stimulant to the movement. 

The principal feature of the new development is the revival 
of faith in the efficaqr of the co-operative move^nent. 
Thou^ co-operation had continued to receive lip homage, 
faith in it had been ruddy diaken by repeated failures due 
to mismanagement, dishonesty and non-observance of 
co-operative principles, and the impression was gaining 
ground that in spite of all that had been said about co- 
operation, it*was not possible to make a success of it in this 
country on account of the ignorance, poverty and back- 
wardness of the agriculturists. Further e3q>ansion was 
regarded as inadvisable and consolidation and reipdfication 
became the watchwords, which meant in effect the winding 
•up of bad societies, stopping fresh organisations and the 
gradual liq^dation of the movement. Though this attituik 
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still lingers among some who have only seen the seamy side 
of the movement the spirit of despondency and defeatism 
appears to be now giving way to new hope and'fre^ effort. 

The revival of faith and the desire to n&ke the movemrat 
a live one have led to an intensive examination of the con- 
dition of the movement in most parts of Ii^a. Where the 
movement is in extremis such inquiries have* naturally been 
directed towards finding a way out of the immediate diffi- 
culties, but even in such cases, though the objective is 
limited, the causes which gave rise to this position are being 
examined and suggestions made for avoiding similar pitfalls 
in future. In other places the examination is intended to 
cover a much wider ground, viz. to survey the progress so 
far made and to make suggestions for strengthening and 
expanding the movement so as to make it a real agency for 
the economic uplift of the agriculturists. In regard to the 
rehabilitation of societies and banks which have practically 
become dormant the remedies adopted in Burma have 
attracted much attention and it is realised that wholesale 
liquidation does not lead to any solution of the problem 
and that sick societies have to be gradually nursed back to 
health by the grant of suitable instalments, facilitating 
punctual payment by linking credit with marketing and 
providing cautious fresh finance. Though action on these 
lines has actually been taken only in few places, there is a 
general agreement about its advisability, and the position 
is therefore much more hopeful. With regard to the exten- 
sion of the movement, the traditional principles and prac- 
tices are being discarded or questioned, new ideas are being 
discussed and experiments are being made in several new 
directions. 

In these new developments land mortgage banks for the 
provision of long-term credit occupy the first place in point 
of time. The discussion of the {uindples pn which these 
banks diould be organised had been in fact going on i<x 
several ygius and even the final fonn which they acquired in 
Madras, after a few false starts elsewhere, was reached long 
before ^e new tendencies mentioned above began to appear.c 
It is, hoigever, only during the last four or five ^ears, after 
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Madras had shown that the organisation it had evolved could 
be worked successfully, that the formation of land mortgage 
bulks has Vnade noteworthy progress. Madras still leads 
with X central and X04 primary banks, a debenture issue of 
Rs.i6,ooo,ooo and loans of Rs.19,000,000, but Bombay, the 
C.P. and Berar pnd Boigal have all made a fair start, and a 
beginning has 'been made in the Indian states of Mysore, 
Baroda, Travancore and Cochin. If greater progress has not 
been made, it is because these banks have had to confine 
their activities mostly to repayments of old debts and have 
not so far found it possible to lend for land improvement 
or advisable to lend for land purchase and because the 
number of indebted agriculturists who can be safely advanced 
loans is limited. It is a matter for congratulation that these 
new banks have generally withstood the temptation to lend 
freely. In Madras, applications for loans ue very carefully 
scrutinised and safe margins are observed. Madras has the 
distinction of not having any arrears and of having managed 
its debenture issues without any loss and obtained funds at 
the lowest possible cost, all the latest issues being at 3 per 
cent. It may therefore justly be proud of having created 
sound traditions and of having worked the system even 
better than in some of the European countries. It is too 
early to say if the same care and caution are exercised in 
other places, but it can at least be said that the establi^- 
ment of land mortgage banks has not been taken up as a 
craze and that their limitations are generally imdeistood. 
There is no doubt scope for improvement in several respects. 
The technique of managing debentures is still to be per- 
fected. The questions of supervision over the borrowers 
and of making provision for their short-term requirements 
by a closer co-ordination with primary credit societies have 
still to receive the attention they deserve. But on the 
whole it may .be said that the foundations of long-term 
co-operative credit have been well laid and that the work 
done so far is creditable. 

In spite of the heavy toll the depression has taken of them 
and the greater attention that has been devoted of late to the 
oxganisati^ of other types of societies, agricultyral credit 
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scales still constitute the bulk of co-operative societies in 
^dia, and it is in relation to this t]^ of society that the 
influence of the new tendencies in co-operation fen best be 
studied. In the first place, the realisation of the necessity 
for ending the stagnation in the movement has led to greater 
efforts at thawing the overdu&s and to a caut/ous resumption 
of fresh finance. Secondly, in the large number of new 
registrations that has taken place care is being taken not to 
sacrifice quality to quantity. Further, a principle Which is 
receiving increasing attention is that societies should not 
entirely depend on financing institutions but should try to , 
have as much capital of their own as possible. Another old 
principle which is being rediscovered is that loans should be 
essentially short-term, and a large number of new credit 
societies are organised for crop loans only. Where medium- 
term loans are still considered not only justifiable but indis- 
pensable it is realised that it is not merely the necessity of the 
borrower which must be considered but also his pa3nng 
capacity and that the loan must be linked with the income 
in a definite manner. It is not, however, merely the wrong 
practices which had come to be followed that are being 
corrected. Most of the features of primary agricultural 
credit societies which had become almost sacrosanct are 
being debated again, e.g. whether the liability should be 
limited or unlimited, whether the area should be one or more 
villages, whether membership should be made compulsory 
for all residents, whether one society should take up sever^ 
functions or there should be separate societies* for each 
function, etc. As most of these matters are still under dis- 
cussion, it is difficult to say what conclusions will be reached. 
Though there is a danger that old-established principles 
may be hastily discarded through a zeal for reform and rapid 
development, the tendency on the whole is to (take realistic 
measures to improve the working of the movement and to 
make it more useful. 

The q^^ion which has received the^eatest attention is 
whether primary societies should confine themselves to a 
single activity or take up several functions. That agricul-> 
tural co-qperative societies should be of the int^pated type 

T 
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is no new idea, the suggestion having been made by Sir 
Fredrick Nicholson in his report of 1895. When the co- 
operative movement was started, however, credit naturally 
received special attention in the beginning even though the 
by-laws of the societies provided for the undertaking of other 
economic activities. By the time the movement was in a 
position to assume other functions, it ,was found more con- 
venient to start separate societies for the purpose, and one 
society for one purpose became the accepted rule. The 
failure of credit societies and the realisation that they 
excluded from their scope many other important aspects of 
agricultural life fostered the formation of societies for other 
purposes. This tendency received a further impetus by the 
enthusiasm for nnal reconstruction which was created by 
Mr. Brayne’s work in Guigaon. The village uplift programs 
showed the various directions in which the problems of rural 
life had to be tackled. The co-operative movement was not 
slow to participate in this work, and co-operative societies 
of various types, like better living societies, better fanning 
societies, adult education societies, arbitration societies, etc., 
were organised. The village uplift movement also brought 
out the close interrelation between the various needs of the 
agriculturist and the necessity of dealing with them as a 
whole. The co-operative societies which were organised at 
this time tended naturally to assume more than one function, 
and the better-living societies in particular, though they left 
out some of the important economic activities like credit and 
marketing, took up a large number of functions which were 
intended to bring about an improvement in the life of the 
cultivator. The transition from this stage to the idea of a 
full-fledged multipurpose society was a natural one, but vhat 
particularly helped to bring it about was the unsatisfactory 
condition ofocredit societies. When the reasons for their 
faflure were examined it was found in the first place that 
provision of cheap credit did not by itself lead to improve- 
ment in the positionpof the farmer, and that if he.^ras to be 
put on a surplus econmny it was also necessary to organise 
<«{CO-operatively his other economic needs ; and secondly, that 
even to ma^ the credit activities successful it was.necessary 
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to CfH&lwe them not only with thrift but also mark^ing 
and supply so that misapyplication of loans for unproductive 
purposes may be avoided and punctual repaymmt ensured. 
These were the main considerations whi(£ led to the recon- 
stitution of the credit societies into'multi-purpose societies 
at Kodinar and in a few other places. W]ien the Reserve 
Bank in its first bulletin gave publicity to irhat was being 
done at Kodinar the ground had thus already been prepared. 
The subsequent bulletins issued by the Bank served to lay 
further stress on a tendency which was already gathering 
force and there seems to be now considerable opinion in . 
favour of multipurpose societies. 

In some quarters, however, such integration is considered 
fundamentally unsound, and outside India eminent authori- 
ties like Mr. Strickland and Mr. Campbell are of the view 
that it will lead to complexity of work, concentration of 
power in the hands of one or two intelligent members, con- 
cealment of losses in one t 3 q>e of activities by gains in 
another, winding up of even &e sound activities on account 
of the failure in other directions and generally speaking lack 
of real co-operation. These dangers, which must alwa3r5 be 
guarded against, do not, however, seem likely to arise in the 
case of the Kodinar type of societies, since they do not under- 
take any trading risks or go in for any complicated business 
beyond the capacity of the members, but retain the sim- 
plicity of management of ordinary societies as well as 
unlimited liability and compactness of area to ensure mutual 
knowledge and supervision. When more difficult*tasks are 
to be performed like large-scale marketing or supply of pure 
seed and improved implements, etc., they are federated into 
banking unions or afi^ated to large institutions of special 
types. Far from being open to the objections which have 
been raised, they have a definite advantage 0vet separate 
societies for each purpose in that they view.the problem as 
a whole and are therefore more likely to bring about an 
improvem^t. It must, however, be^ admitted that the 
multipurpose societies advocated in some , of the provinces 
envisage limited liability, a large area covering four or five* 
villages, compulsory membership for all the fami]jes residing 
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in the area and the taking up of all functions discharged 
by local authorities like village sanitation, water supply, 
edpcation, (instruction of roads and public builciings, etc. 
MrdtipurpCfse societies of this type might lose their co-opera- 
tive (diaracter and be open to the objections which have been 
raised by Mr. Capipbell, but though a few societies have been 
establi^ed in Madras and Bombay, the matter may still be 
said to be under discussion and the finaT form in which 
the idea may be accepted is still uncertain. 

Whether multipurpose societies became popular or not, it 
, is now universally recognised that the whole life of the 
agriculturist should be encompassed by the co-operative 
movement and the new developments are mainly the result 
of this idea. Even where separate societies for different 
functions are formed, efforts are made to co-ordinate their 
activities closely. Thus the scheme of controlled credit 
which has been formulated in Madras seeks to link together 
the operations of credit, marketing and land mortgage 
societies and to make all dues recoverable through the 
marketing society. This comprehensive view of the problem 
has also led to a revival of the enthusiasm for rurcd recon- 
struction which had been damped by the difficulties created 
by the depression, and there is an intensification of effort 
to organise new t 3 T)es of scxaeties to serve the various 
economic needs of agriculturists, in addition to societies like 
those for the consolidation of holdings and better living in the 
Punjab, and the sale of cotton in Bombay, which had already 
become p()pular. A type which is being revived is the grain 
bank in which all the transactions are made in grain and the 
smaller agriculturists are provided with loans of grain when 
their stock is exhausted to save them from the necessity of 
having to borrow from the local dealers on ruinous terms. 
Other aspecte which are receiving special attention are 
thrift, and cottage industries for supplementing income from 
agriculture. Milk and ghee societies have become popular 
in some provinces, the former taking up in acidkion the 
supply of feeding-stuff and the improvement of the breed 
«of i^cfh cattle. A new tjrpe of co-operative society for the 
provision oj medical facilities in villages has beim intro- 
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dueed by the Vi^wabharati in Bengal, which has cnrganised 
10 health co-operative societies on the model of the health 
co-operatives in Yugoslavia. The society aims at bringing 
about an improvement in the public health of the villages 
served by it by various practical measures and emplo3^ a 
qualified doctor who is made responsible not only for 
attending on the sick but for the good heafth of the entire 
community. 

Co-operative marketing, which had generally been 
neglected until recently, is now receiving increasing atten- 
tion. In Madras, in order to encourage the construction of . 
godowns by marketing as well as credit societies. Govern- 
ment gives a grant of 25 per cent, of the cost of the godown 
and a loan for the remaining amount. On June 30, 1938, 
there were 118 sale societies in that province, which had 
18 godowns of their own and 3,600 on hire. The value of 
the produce received in the godowns has gone up from about 
Rs.7,ooq,ooo in 1936-37 to Rs.io,oeo,oeo in 1938-39. On 
the whole, the cidtivator member is stated to have made 
substantial gains through saving of middlemen’s charges and 
well-timed selling. ‘ In the U.P. experiments are being 
made in the marketing of wheat with a view to starting a 
large number of grain sale societies. But the greatest 
development of co-operative marketing in recent years has 
taken place in respect of sugar-cane in that province. 
Within a short period of about four years the cane societies 
there have covered an area of 17,000 villages and secured a 
membership of about 200,000. They illustrate iif a striking 
manner the new tendencies in co-operation. They have 
been organised not by villages but for large areas, usually 
arotmd sugar factories, and endeavour to enlist every sugar- 
cane grower in the area as a member. Their aim is not 
merely the marketing of sugar-cane but also improvement in 
the cultivation of cane, and the supply of credit. Their 
phenomenal progress is due to the active help and support 
which Gqyemment has given them ifi addition to fixing a 
minimnin price for sugar-cane and passing a special legisla- 
tion for the control of sugar hu:tories. Instead of tha 
Agricultural Department carrying on propag^da among 
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individual cultivators, a special Government staff, which is 
drawn par^ from the co-operative and partly from the 
A^iricolturalDepartment, plan and direct proper cultivation 
of i:ane aqd supply seeds of new varieties, fertilisers and 
improved implements through these societies. These activi- 
ties have resulted in a substantial increase in the }ddd 
of sugar-cane. *The societies finance cultivation, regulate 
supply of cane at the factory gates and supervise weightment 
and jnices on behalf of their members. Last year the loans 
given by the societies amounted to Rs.3,000,000, which were 
recovered in full, and about 50 per cent, of the total sugar- 
cane crushed in the factories was supplied by them. A 
broadening of their activities in the direction of the iminove- 
ment and marketing of other crops and towards a compre- 
hensive better-living program is under contemplation. The 
existence and proximity of a sure market has undoubtedly 
facilitated the working of these societies, but the way in 
which opportunity has been turned into solid achievement 
is a most heartening sign for the future. 

The reorganisation and expansion of primary societies 
has led to the reopening of the question of a suitable agency 
for supervising and guiding them. Supervising unions for 
groups of societies have been mostly discarded or discredited 
for some time. Large central federations, unions or insti- 
tutes are considered to be too far removed to be co-operative 
or effective. In some provinces there are too many disjointed 
and weak organisations. On the other hand the functions 
of co-operhtive central banks being limited to finance are 
considered to be defective or incomplete. As a result, 
though banking unions as advocated by the Reserve Bank 
have not received much support, opinion seems to be veering 
round to the idea of combining finance, supervision and 
guidance. IF the new ideals of the movement are to be 
properly worked out a new type of guiding agency on these 
lines with adequate, well-paid and well-qualified' staff seems 
essential. • ^ - 

Among the developments on the non-agricultund side, the 
most important is the revival of interest in weavers’ societies. 
This is due ip the increased interest in the handloonundustry 
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and the grant which the Government of India gave to the 
provinces for assisting that industry. Weavers' societies 
were not very successful in the past but the flew societies 
have been organised on sounder lines. They try to sqUve 
the weavers’ difficulties regarding marketing and credit by 
supplying yam and selling- the finished products. Credit 
and store societies have also been organises by some of the 
mills to improve the economic conditions of their employees. 
There is an increase in salary-earners’ societies and in some 
provinces house-building societies have been doing good 
work. The urban stores movement continues to make 
progress in Madras, where a provincial marketing society 
has been organised. This society, besides serving the inter- 
ests of consumers, also acts as the outlet for several pro- 
ducers’ societies and is doing very good work. Lastly, 
cooperative education has been receiving increased atten- 
tion. Here also the incentive was supplied by the Govern- 
ment of India, which made a grant to the provinces for the 
purpose on the recommendation of Sir Malcom Darling, who 
made an inquiry into the condition of the movement in 
1934. This grant enabled the provinces to hold more classes 
for training the committee members of co-operative societies. 
The importance of giving proper education to members of 
co-operative societies as well as the staff of the co-operative 
department in the principles and practices of co-operation is 
realised and considerable thought is given to the planning 
of the cotu'se of instructions. 

Taking a broad view of all the new tendencies, it would be 
seen that there is a new awakening in the co-operative move- 
ment, a new spirit of inquiry and experiment, a desire to go 
to the fundamentals of various problems and to apply 
co-operative principles for the welfare of the community in 
as many ways as possible. The problems of the movement 
ofifer much scope for constructive stat^manship and a 
stimulating field of endeavour, and the practical and success- 
ful mao^r in which some of these eicperiments have bear 
carried out justify the contemplation of the future of the 
movement in India in a spirit of optimism. ^ 
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K G. Ambbgaokar 

After having suffered almost a complete collapse the 
co-operative movement in Burma has recently acquired a 
new lease of life and is developing vigoroudy on new and 
original lines. The full significance of this phenomenal 
regeneration can be understood only in the light of the past 
history of the movement. Co-operation in Burma was an 
artificial growth stimulated by the passing of the Co-opera- 
tive Societies Act in India. It enjoyed a brief period of 
rapid expansion, the number of agricultural credit societies 
increasing from 1,252 in 1915 to 4,057 in 1925. As it was 
soon beyond the capacity of the (ktvemment staff to look 
after these societies properly Government control came to be 
relaxed early. 2,300 of the societies spread over 22 districts 
were financed by a single central institution, the Burma 
Provincial Co-operative Bank. For the supervision and 
control of this large number of widely distributed societies 
the bank unfortunately relied on unions which proved 
negligent and entirely inefficient. Overdues began to appear 
as early a» 1921, fictitious repayments became common and 
by 1929 the bank was found to be insolvent. Government 
had to contribute over Rs. 5,000,000 to enable the bank to 
meet its liabilities to the depositors. Thoi^h it was not 
liquidated till 1932, it continued to exist tiU then only for 
the collection of its dues. Central banks and the societies 
financed by then} were in a similar plight, and fresh financing 
stopped eveT3where. Wholesale liquidation of societies 
ensued, and by 1935 only 1,371 societies were left,>abd even 
their &iancial position was unsatisfactory. The rigours of 
Qoerdon, resulting as they did in the members losing all 
their property and source of livelihood, made co-operation 
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odious to the public without appreciably reducing the 
liabilities of the banks, as most of the recoveries were either ‘ 
swallowed up in costs or were in the ionn of unsaleable 
land. Thus a desperate situation arose — ^the co-operative 
movement had ceased to fimction and stood on the brink 
of extinction. ' • 

It was rescued from this fate by the timely introduction 
of a scheme of reconstruction drawn up by the late U Tin 
G5d, Registrar of Co-operative Societies in 1935. The 
scheme was intended to end the deadlock and to save the 
co-operative movement by re-establishing it on a sound * 
footing. After writing off all absolutely irrecoverable dues 
the balance was spread over a number of years, the instal- 
ments being fixed according to the paying capacity of the 
debtors. Lands acquired by the bank were settled with 
the original holders or other cultivators on the hire-purchase 
system, under which the instalment fixed for the repayment 
of the debt was taken as lease money, and it was provided 
that the land was to become the property of the lessees on 
pajnnent of all the instalments and a nominal amount of 
I rupee at the end. The sale of the land of other members 
was avoided by persuading them to surrender it to the bank 
and to reacquire it in a similar manner. The reconstructed 
societies were called credit and marketing societies and, 
following the practice of the moneylenders, members were 
required to give, instead of cash, a certain amount of the 
paddy grown by them, and the societies recovered their 
dues by selling it in bulk. Home-saving boxes were intro- 
duced and members were required to make contributions 
to a cattle replacement fund. Provision was made for the 
societies to build up their own capital and reserves. The 
supply of fresh finance to the members was secured through 
loans from Government, and strict limits were'put on these 
advances. * 

The scheme has been in operation for three, and a half 
years aildA^ already given striking res&lts. Up to June 30, 
^939> 932 societies including those under liquidation were 
reconstructed, and 38 new societies established to serve a^ 
models. Overdue loans of members have been reduced 
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from Rs. 27,91,6x1 to Rs. 17,59,178. Out of the 70,334 
acres of in the hands of the liquidators on June 30, 
1935, over 45,000 /acres have been returned to the members 
on 'the hiK-purchase system. Advances by Government to 
co-operative societies have increased from Rs. 15,990 in 
1935-36 to Rs. 239,066 in 1938-39, and all dues have been 
punctually recovered. In addition, a sum of Rs. lakhs 
has been repaid to the Government out of the loan advanced 
to the Provincial Bank when it went into liquidation. 
Special arrangements have been made for training the 
secretaries and members of co-operative societies as well as 
the staff of the Co-operative Department. With the thaw- 
ing of the overdues and the supply of necessary fresh 
finance to members, the co-operative societies have started 
to function again actively, and the introduction of the novel 
principle of repayments in kind combined with joint sale 
and the insistence on thrift have brought about considerable 
improvement in the working of the societies as well as in 
the condition of the members. 

Similar developments took place a few years earlier in 
the Sittang Colonies co-operative societies.^ These societies 
lie outside the main current of the movement because they 
are of a special type confined to the colonised area and 
are managed by a separate Department of State Colonies. 
The Sittang Colonies represent Government’s efforts at 
settling peasant cultivators on waste lands brought under 
cultivation by reclamation. These colonies were started as 
Tenancy Copartnership Co-operative Credit Societies, to 
which Government leased land to be sub-let to their 
members and supplied finance for reclamation and cultiva- 
tion. The co-operative principles, however, later faded 
into the background and as arrears and bad debts accumu- 
lated, fresh Government finance to the societies was stopped 
and a rigorous' policy for the recovery of old loans was 
adopted. 'Die colonies also came to be looked upon as a 
source of revenue f 5 r Government. The new ^mands of 
Government added to the large outstanding loans and the 
'catastrophic fall in the price of paddy reduced the societies 
• » See Yewr Book, 1937, P- 34*' • 
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to a state veiling on ruin. Here also a solution of the 
problem of overdues and of re-establishing the ^odeties on a 
sound footing has been found in co-ordinated action of wh|ch 
collection of dues in kind is one of &e features. The 
organisation for marketing is, however, much more elaborate 
than in the reconstructed societies. The repayments of 
paddy made by all the societies are coUbcted together, 
milled in a Rice Mill owned by the Sittang Colonies Banking 
Union, which is the central financing agency for the societies, 
and sold in accordance with the rules of the Burma Rice 
Merchants’ Association. Though members are required to 
give only as much paddy as would cover their instalment, 
they are encouraged to hand over the surplus crop to the 
Union to be nulled and marketed and they have not been 
slow in taking advantage of these facilities. The Union has 
also set up shops for supplying members with their require- 
ments. Fresh finance is supplied cautiously and as far as 
posable in kind. The Union also gets the debts of members 
to outside creditors scaled down and spread into instalments. 
It also takes part in other activities for improving the 
economic position of members by improving cultivation, 
encouraging cottage industries, and arranging for veterinary 
assbtance for their cattle. The colony societies which were 
looked upon as failures in the past have now become live 
institutions and have entirely paid off the loan of the 
Government. The Banking Union has in particular demon- 
strated how with proper guidance and help small agricul- 
turists can organise themselves co-operatively fof the pro- 
cessing and marketing of their produce and thus save the 
middleman's cost. It must be admitted that the initiative 
ftamft from the Government officer in charge of the State 
Colonies Department and that it is because the department 
runs the whole organisation that it is managed 80 efficiently. 
The agricultural members of the societies and the unions 
are, however, closely associated with the work and as a 
resffit of the practi^ training and experience* it may be 
hoped that they will gradually become able to fend for 
themselves. • 

These two independent but somewhat parallel develop- 
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ments, the reconstniction of co-operative societies and the 
reotganisatipn of the Sittang Colonies Banking Union, helped 
ton revive confidence in co-operation and showed how it 
could be utilised for a co-ordinated attack on rural problems. 
The committee appointed by the new Burma Government, 
which came into existence in 1937, to inquire into the 
problems of land and agriculture, wholeheartedly supported 
the reconstruction scheme and recommended that the 
Co-operative Department should be strengthened and the 
societies helped with fresh Government finance until it 
' was possible to reorganise co-operative banks. It was also 
so much impressed with the working of the Sittang Colonies 
Banking Union that it suggested that in future every 
colonisation scheme should from the outset provide for the 
marketing of the Colonists’ produce and should be organised 
on a co-operative basis. From these two developments 
the committee also got valuable ideas for the solution of 
the problem created by the passing of the land of a large 
number of Burman ctdtivators into the hands of money- 
lenders. It suggested the acquisition by Government of 
land from non-resident landlords in sufficiently compact 
and large blocks, the settling of cultivators on them through 
co-operative societies in the same manner as in the Sittang 
Colonies, and the recovery of the price of the land from the 
cultivators in the same way as in the reconstructed societies. 
It laid particular emphasis on the organisation of the life 
of the cultivators co-operatively as in the Sittang Colonies 
with a view to providing for their credit requirements, 
marketing their produce in bulk, supplying their domestic 
need for food, clothing and other household requirements, 
organising subsidiary occupations and generally improving 
the economic and social conditions of village life. It must 
be consider^ a triumph for co-operative principles that 
these recommendations have been accepted by the Govern- 
ment and legislation has already been introduced for enabling 
Government to purchase land for the purpose^ ' 

The organisation of land mortgage banks for providing 
'long-term capital to small cultivators, particularly for the 
repayment'of past debts, which has been under considera- 
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turn in Burma for several years, has also received a special 
impetus and Government has approved of the starting of 
three banks to with. In the absence 6f a central 

organisation for floating debentures, the funds are to •lie 
supplied by Government, but in otter respects the banks 
are to be organised on the 'Madras model. Some of the 
suggestions made by the Land and AgricullMre Committee 
in r^^d to land mortgage banks are interesting and show 
how the value of co-ordination of activities has now been 
fully realised. The committee desires that the system of 
payment of dues which exists in the co-operative societies 
^ould be introduced so far as it is practicable in regard to 
the pa 3 nnent of mortgage bank annuities, and suggests that 
as far as possible the borrowers should be members of 
primary societies which should collect the mortgage banks' 
dues in kind along with their own loans at harvest. The 
committee has also adopted the Reserve Bank’s suggestion 
that the apex institution should be a joint stock concern, 
and has suggested that a joint stock land mortgage bank 
should be organised in the first instance for financing the 
bigger cultivators and that it ^ould ultimately finance the 
co-operative land mortgage banks. 

The practical manner in which co-operation is being 
revived in Burma after its disastrous failure must prove 
heartening to all countries where the movement is faced 
with difiiculties, and it has already stimulated similar efforts 
in In(jia. Besides showing a way to the rehabilitation of 
societies clogged with heavy overdues, Burma has given 
to the world new methods of agricultural co-operation and 
has successfully demonstrated how, through co-ordination 
of activities, co-operation can be made a real agency for the 
economic and social bettermrat of small agriculturists. 
The new method of organisation should prove of special 
interest to all predominantly agricultural a^d economically 
undevdoped countries. 



FEDERATED MALAY STATES AND STRAITS 
'* SETTLEMENTS 

BY 

G. Hawkins, M.C.S. 

Assistant Director of Co-operation 

The story of Malayan co-operation in 1939 is one of normal 
and unspectacular growth. So many societies have been 
r^;istered, so many societies have been liquidated, so 
many loans have been given, so many arrears recovered. 
Increased activity might be said to have followed the graph 
of expectancy so closely as to prompt the question whether 
co-operative effort is in danger of progressing along grooved 
lines like a tram to some inevitable destination, coloured by 
no romance of 'victory nor quickened by the stimulus of 
defeat. 

The accusation is not lightly to be dismissed. Constant 
vigilance is the price of saving a society from wrapping 
itself in the cloak of routine which so quickly becomes the 
shroud of death from inanition. The danger is real and has 
to be fought, for it remains and will remain so long as the 
backgroimd and environment of the Malays are undupiged. 
The background of the Malay smallholder is a lethargic 
obst^e to every form of co-operative endeavour. Malaya 
is one of " The Regions of Debilitation " and its hot, moist 
climate makes the active, energetic, bustling life extremely 
uncornfortable. The soil, even without attention, produces 
enough for a simple agricultural life, and the introduction 
of rubber makes it possible for a minimum of effort to be 
rewarded by a maximum of profit. The rubber tree thrives 
and grows snth the vitality of an ill-weed and gives a gener- 
ous return for little labour. In consequence ^Q;ricultural 
^energy and skill declines, because both became almost 
urmecessaiy. like P. H. Wicksteed’s Neapolitan who, 
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though he was rubbing his shoulders against a street comer, 
refused a job on the grounds, " I have already had my 
dinner,” the Malay very naturally saw no rea&n to grunt 
and sweat under a weary life of old-foshioned tillage when 
rubber planting was easier and rich^. 

Such relative ease of living could not fail (o have a faintly 
demoralising effect on the too fortunate farmer. He 
basked in prosperity for years. A temporary slump in 
price would occur and a smallholder who had mortgaged 
his future would be caught and might be sold up and dis- 
possessed. But that tragedy in an undeveloped and under- 
populated country was not fatal. It was alwa3rs possible 
to move a few miles into the interior and start again. 
There was new land always available and the fortuitous 
prosperity of the smallholders, already great from the price 
of rubber, became greater from the unearned increment of 
the capital appreciation of his holding. The Malay did very 
well, and saw no cause why he should reform his economic 
habits. He, therefore, with ail his ordinary wants satisfied, 
remained simply and solely a planter, he kept aloof from 
commerce and trade, educated his children for white collar 
jobs in the towns which would take them off the land and 
in effect he failed to return to the land in the form of manure, 
tillage and drainage all that wealth which he had extracted. 

So the background of the Malay tells against the austere 
and self-reliant spirit of co-operative production. His 
happy circumstances foster philosophic indifference in a 
character already predisposed to taking things %asy. 

But in the last few years the great depression has disturbed 
the contentment and calm of the kampong. Unfortun- 
ately the conditions and circumstances of the kampong 
handicap heavily all attempt at emergence from its troubles. 
The distraction of training for white collar jobs and the 
call of the flesh pots of the town have drained the kampongs 
of their best men. No village Raiffeisen has come forward, 
there are no adult schools, no Workers' Educatiofaal Associa- 
tions, tho^j are no signs yet of the movement becoming 
chthonic. George Eliot, displaying something of that* 
superior Victorian attitude whidi despised th^ poor and 
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identified godliness vdth great riches, wrote that, "The 
only secret of assisting the poor is to make them agents in 
bettering th^ own condition." 

Agricultural co-operation in Malaya cannot be expected 
to flourish until the economic and psychological background 
undergo some qhange. Fortunately there are signals of 
such change. The Mala3rs are beg in ning to feel their straits 
and note " discomfort in the body economic, a tang of 
doubt in the air ". But the great complex of causes that 
has produced the discomfort is not understood, and wishful 
. thinking is beginning to demand not the carrying out of a 
comprehensive reform but the alteration of isolated details. 

Hampered by an education somewhat too literary, 
demoralised by the rapid rise to prosperity bestowed by 
rubber growing, encouraged in planlessness by the immense 
enhancement of land values, the Malay is beginning to 
realise that he is in a morass and to look round for an 
escape. Co-operation offers a solution to most of his 
troubles and the assistance of the department in organising 
co-operative societies is sought. There is a steady demand 
for General Purposes Societies where kampong sanitation, 
diets, vegetable growing and such improved agricultural 
technique as bud-grafting of young rubber and the rotation 
of crops, newer and better copra kilns and rubber smoke- 
houses can be demonstrated, debated and sometimes 
adopted. One society has built a crtehe for its women 
and children and has arranged for regular visits from the 
Lady Medical Officer of a town twenty miles off. Another 
society is preparing a mixture of kampong show and sports, 
of which the main object is to develop among parents a 
keener interest in the local training of unemployed or under- 
employed bo 3 rs just out of school. 

Small co-operative shops are popular and soon spring up. 
They fade as qpickly as they grow. The Kampong Malays 
have no habit of trade and are tempted the joy of a 
gamble. The prime mover of such shops is frequently a 
Government servant anxious to do some sodaT service for 
•his people, but he is liable to be transferred and his com- 
mittee are, untrained. The shops fail with no s^ous loss 
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after a yeax or so, bat they indicate a will to improve and 
they bequeath a valuable increment of experience. 

This keener desire to improve and this reading to admit 
past mistakes and to adopt new measiires took oonculte 
form in the shape of a wide expansion of Seasonal Co-opera- 
tive Credit Societies and in the increase of loans given out 
in Rural Credit Societies. The seasonal cr^ts are delight- 
fully simple : $5/- a year is paid towards share capital, 
and loans are made for the expenses preliminary and 
incidental to planting. The loans must be repaid imme- 
diately after harvest. Nothing could be simjder. The 
amount of loan given out can be restricted by popular 
opinion whidi condemns an incompetent farmer. There 
were no overdues. 

The Rural Credit Societies follow the Raiffeisen model 
and its necessarily elaborate and involved structure proved 
hard to digest. A society not properly imderstood will not 
be properly appreciated, for a society must come home not 
only to the business but also to the bosoms of men. Increas- 
ing education, constant instruction and their own inherent 
worth have established these societies on a firm basis. 
They have weathered several slumps and fuUer use has been 
made of them. Some unsatisfactory societies have been 
wound up, three were struck off the register while fifteen 
societies are imder liquidation. Despite this purge, mem- 
bership reaches a figure higher than that of any recorded 
since, 1930. Loans were greater in amount tli^ in any 
year since 1930, being 13 per cent, hi^m' than in>X937 and 
46 per cent, higher than in 1936. Discipline, while still 
insufficient, is stricter than in previous years. The majority 
of the loans were for productive purposes, the purchase of 
land or cattle or machines. The demand for loans for cere- 
monial celebrations and other unproductive mqpenditure is 
slackening. As a direct result it is easiei^ to tig^bten up 
discipline and to secure the prompt repayment of the loan 
given to enlarge property out of iiie aamiing profits of the 
venture. • 

Selangor smallholders made a success at several jmnt. 
sales of ijibber. The rubber before being marketed was 

V 
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graded and timely instroction in preparing a better dieet 
was given. It was rewarded 1 ^ the payment of a hi{^ier 
price to tKe smallholder. 

'AVhea allowai^ has been made for the agricultural 
recession progress has been good. Padi sufiered a bad 
harvest. Copr^L experienced its most unfavourable year in 
the history of Mala]^ with the exception of 1934. The 
average price of rubber represented a ^1 of 25 per cent. 
from 1937. Not only was there a price decline but the 
amount exportable under the restriction scheme was 
reduced. The International Rubber Regulation Committee 
quota fell to 70 per cent, of standard production in the first 
quarter, to 60 per cent, in the second quarter and 45 per 
cent, in the third and fourth quarters. The smallholder is 
entitled to some congratulation on winning more groimd 
under such unfavourable conditions. 



CHINA 


BY 

W. K. H. Campbell 
C(hoperative Adviser, League of Nations 

Co-operative work is being actively and energetically • 
carried on in China at the present moment imder perhaps 
the most extraordinary and apparently impossible con- 
ditions with which co-operators have ever been called upon 
to contend. After a spell of eighteen months' service, as 
League of Nations Adviser in Co-operation to the Chinese 
Government, 1 went home in April, 1937, on six months 
leave. Before this term had expired the war in China had 
broken out. The League was, not urmaturally, of opinion 
that, with the country in the throes of a war, no useful 
purpose could be served by my returning to try to help 
with such an essentially peace-time activity as Co-operation. 

A series of postponements and discussions followed, in the 
course of which repeated demands by the Chinese Govern- 
ment for my return to help with work which was still going 
on were viewed at Geneva with an incredulity for which 
there .was undoubtedly some excuse. Eventually, however, 
it became dear that, incredible as it mi^t and*did seem, 
co-(^>erative work was still being actively carried on, and 
in October, 1938, I left England and proceeded, by the 
devious routes which by then were the only ones possible, 
to rhiingking , the present seat of Government. I soon 
found that it was perfectly true that work W& being con- 
tinued and extended with greater energy dian ever. An 
enormous number of the existing sodeties luul been swal- 
lowed up by the occupation of territory ly*the enemy 
farces, but'some sodeties in the nomrrrally occupied areas 
are still functioning and loans are still being repaid. In* 
the vast ^uiea which still remairts free no one seerrts to- 
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eotertain the dif^test doubt of the ultimate victoiy of 
China. For all the bondm^ new buildings are being erected 
in Chungking at a faster rate than at any previous period 
in ks history. Existing societies everywhere are functioning 
with undhninished activity, new ones are being formed with 
miraculous spe^, and new areas in which no co-operative 
organisation had previously been attempted, such as 
Yuiuian and Sikang, are rapidly being covered wi^ societies. 
Chinese co-operation has always enjoyed the vdiole-hearted 
support of Government to a degree which I have never 
. seen equalled in any other country. At the present time, 
in spite of all the exceptional calls on the resources of the 
country caused by the abnormal state of affairs, there is 
no lack of funds for the finance of societies. The difficulty 
is still rather to train societies up to a standard where they 
are fit to absorb the funds available, than to find money 
with which to finance them. 

In attempting to describe the present state of the work, 
I am somewhat handicapped by the fact that a large part 
of my notes and papers, which I left behind at Nanking, 
have not been recovered since the Japanese occupation, 
while a new set, which I had begun to collect, disappeared 
when my office in Chungking (luckily without me in it) 
was blown up by the bombing of May 4 . It is therefore 
impossible for me to re-read the articles which I have 
previously contributed from time to time to the Year Books, 
in order to write something which would fit neatly, on to 
what hasr gone before, and maintain an orderly continuity 
of description. I trust that in the circumstances I shall 
be excused. 

The besetting sin of co-operation in China has always 
been undue haste, and an attempt to produce results 
lEaster than ns possible, even with the exceptionally good 
human material available. Not unnaturally the present 
state of affairs has intensified the need of the farmers for 
fimmcial abistancet and rendered still more urgent the 
necessity to increase production. This has 'm its turn 
« increased the tendency to undue haste. That is in no way 
surprising,, and the most that can be done is, to try to 
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ensure that societies, hastily formed and rather sketchily 
taught, at least contain some seeds of real co-operation, 
which can be watered and cultivated up^to a more perfect 
standard when things have settled down. One bad result 
which is produced by the intense pr^ure on organisers to 
produce societies quickly is 'that the sodeljes formed tend 
to contain too high a proportion of rnenib^ who own all 
or part of the land which they cultivate and not enough 
pure tenants, as the former are on the whole more intelligent, 
better educated and quicker at grasping the idea, so that 
societies can be formed more rapidly among them. Once 
these relatively prosperous farmers are in possession, they 
are apt to be unduly exclusive and reluctant to admit their 
poorer nei^bours. But the pure tenants are often an 
actual majority and are always in even more urgent need 
of the assistance which the societies can give. In point of 
character and personal trustworthiness, which is the proper 
co-operative security, they are most certainly not inferior 
to their richer brethren. 

The preponderance of credit societies has become more 
marked than ever. As so much new territory is being 
co-operatively occupied, this is natural and correct. In 
the absence of a society, a farmer is lucky if he can raise 
any loans which he may need at 3 per cent, per mensem. 
The rates are quite often as high as 5 per cent, per mensem, 
and in exceptional cases much higher still. Agriculture, 
with .all the natural risks inseparable from it, is not a 
sufficiently profitable occupation to be carried on with 
money borrowed at these rates, and to leave any margin 
for the farmer himself. The ordinary co-operative rates 
are *8 per cent, per mensem from financing institution to 
society, and 1*2 per cent, to i'4 per cent, per mensem from 
society to member. An appreciable portion tff the margin 
is often swallowed up by the old bugbear .of co-operation, 
the cost of remittance of money. Owing to the vast size 
of the country and the undeveloped state of ifs communi- 
cations, this difficulty is more than usually formidable in 
Quna. • 

In thft finance of societies the banks, especially the 
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Fanners’ Bank and the Bank of China, have played, and 
continue to play, a very important part. They have 
rendered inestimable services to the movement, and have 
made possible a mte of progress which could never have 
been achieved without their assistance. But there are 
certain disadvantages inseparable from a system of direct 
loans from batiks to co-operative societies. Bankers are 
after all trustees, dealing with money which is not their 
own. Their main concern is, quite naturally and properly, 
the safety of their clients’ money. They are not normally, 
. nor can they be expected to be, experts in co-operation. 
Their whole training and the whole course of their ordinary 
work leads them to place more reliance on material security 
and mechanical financial safeguards than on the purity of 
co-operative procedure, which is actually the best security 
for any money lent to a co-operative society. These 
motives, together with a mistrust of the degree of training 
and supervision given to societies, which cannot be said 
to be without foimdation, have combined to give rise to a 
system which compels a society, in appljdng for a loan, to 
annex to its application a list of the loans which it proposes 
to issue to its individual members. These lists are diecked 
by officers of the banks in accordance with rough-and-ready 
rule-of-thumb standards. This not only phtces a heavy 
burden of work on the bank staff, which it ought not to be 
required to bear, but it robs the directors of the societies 
of their most important, interesting and educative fuqction, 
deprives the societies of the feeling that they have been 
trusted, and that on the way they fulfil their trust depends 
the continuance of outside assistance, and makes them feel 
that it is the bank and n<^ their own elected directors with 
whom the decision of these matters lies. It thus robs 
societies of their vitality and discards the main benefit of 
co-operative organisation, which is to provide all over the 
country in an acceptable form, at neg^ble cost, machinery 
for the issub, supervision and collection of loans. • 

The only way in which this lack of confidence felt by the 
, banks can be remov^ is, in my opinion, to improve the 
system of, registration. Government has the .power of 
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cancdlation and liquidation of societies. But this only 
caters for the elimination and decent burial of a society 
which has already failed. The only point at which Govern- 
ment can control the movement, prevent tmworthy sod^es 
from being put on the register, ensure that original consti- 
tutions and amendments are suitable, workable and in 
accordance with co-operative principles, and ^vent societies 
from failing, is the point of lustration. For that reason 
registration is the most supremely important work which 
Government has to do. It requires an officer of first-dass 
intelligence, co-operative training and wide field experience, 
and should be in charge of the very best man available 
in every area. It is impossible to expect to find a man of 
sufficient ability for any unit smaller than a province. 
Registration should therefore always be a provincial func- 
tion, exercised by a registrar at the centre, with the neces- 
sary number of assistants, trained, supervised and constantly 
inspected by himself, in charge of outljnng areas. The 
importance of this key function has never been appreciated 
in China, where registration is usually in the hands of a 
very junior officer, of very little training or experience. 
He merely performs it as a matter of routine, by seeing 
that any constitution submitted corresponds exactly with 
a model which has been composed or approved by his 
superiors. So long as this system remains, it will continue 
to be possible for unworthy societies to be registered, and 
impossible to remove the misgivings at present felt by the 
banks. • 

The weakest part of the work of the societies is the 
co-ordination of the period of the loans and the terms of 
repayment with the time at which the borrower may be 
expected to be in a position to repay them in whole or 
in part. It is common to find loans issued fpr a year for 
objects which will yield a return in seven months or less, 
wlffie frequent opportunities of requiring repayment by 
instalments are missed. In other wqrds the <co-operative 
supervisiott is not sufficiently dose, and there is a reliance 
on a general expectation that the borrower will pay some^ 
how out ,of his total resources, and an understanding that 
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if he cares to pay instalments thd% will be no objection, 
rather than a detailed inquiry into the circumstances of 
each particdlar case followed by a specific requirement of 
paVcmait on a suftable basis. 

Another point whidi does not seem to be sufficiently 
appreciated is the ffict that co-operation is founded on self- 
help, and that a society is not entitled to e3q)ect to receive 
steady and continuous help from outside, unless its members 
are doing everything in their power to help themselves and 
increase their owned capital. The law requires that each 
member should pay a minimum of one share of $2.oo, 
which in my opinion is too high for many of the people 
who, it is hoped, will become members. But it is imfortun- 
ately usually possible to discover the total paid-up share 
capital of a society, whatever its age, merely by multiplying 
the number of members by $2.00. In other words, irre- 
spective of differences in wealth among themselves, all the 
members content themselves by paying the bare legal 
minimum share capital, and consider that that disposes of 
the matter for their lifetime and that of the society. Until 
recently this distressing defect was almost invariably 
accompanied by a total absence of deposits. 

One of the most valuable services which a credit society 
can render to its members is to inculcate in them a habit 
of thrift. The suggestion that they should save anything 
is usually treated at first as a feeble joke in rather poor 
taste. That attitude is due to the fact that it probably 
is genuindy impossible for most of the members to save 
any sum which would make it worth while to walk 15 or 
20 miles to the nearest place where there is a bank, deposit 
the money and walk home again, having lost a day's work. 
But the existence of a society in their own village entirely 
alters the situation. No loss of time, energy or money is 
involved. - Small sums can be deposited in the society with 
the utmost convenience, and the same people, who laughed 
bitterly at the suggestion that they should save, h^in to 
find that they can deposit 10, 25 or 50 cents per month, 
ffud that these s ums at compound interest accumulate in 
a most satisfactory way, while the system has tlje further 
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advantage that it is their awn Mends and relations who 
have the use of the money. One of the most gratifying 
of the recent developments in China is a S3rst&n, which is 
now almost univoisal in Szechwan in tiie far west, and is 
gaining ground in Kweichow and Kw&ngsi in the south-west, 
of regular monthly depositor of small sums by all members 
of credit societies. • 

It has already been stated that societies have been and 
are largely dependent on the banks for finance. Certain 
disadvantages inherent in that method have been discussed. 
There is another disadvantage which is much more serious, , 
and that is that loans to agricultural co-operative societies, 
which usually have to be for periods of six months to a 
year, to cover the crop seasons, are not a particolarly 
suitable form of investment for banks, which usually like 
to keep their money as fluid as possible. So far they have 
been forthcoming in China because a general benevolence, 
with which the banks regard the peasant population, has 
been reinforced by a dearth of opportunity for ordinary 
investment, owing to lack of confidence due to political 
distimbances and unrest which are matters of recent history. 
But there has been a steady improvement in these respects, 
and when the present major disturbance has been happily 
overcome, it may be anticipated that that improvement 
will be resumed. With increased opportunities for shorter- 
term investment on the kind of security ordinarily favoured 
by banks, their enthusiasm for loans to co-operative societies 
may disappear. The attitude of the Government is so 
strongly pro-co-operative that the banks would probably be 
subjected to considerable pressure, amotmting possibly to 
something very near compulsion, to continue to finance 
societies at any rate till some other sources of funds could 
be found. But the movement needs to look ahead, and 
to make plans to meet a possible cessjition or serious 
reduction in the future of the facilities so &r provided by 
the b anks . The proper solution is, o&course, the organisar 
ti<m of secondary societies, commonly known as co-operative 
central banks. • 

The cqprect co-operative evolution of central banks is by 
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way of a realisation by a groap of active and experienced 
primary societies that there are disadvantages inherent in 
the existing*' system of finance, which could be cured by 
theffonpation of Wcondary financial institutions. These 
would attract from the investing public fixed deposits, 
placed owing to pmfidence in the soundness of the societies, 
and use them •for making the necessa^ loans. As the 
general investing public has usually little knowledge of the 
detailed working of societies or of the reasons which make 
them a safe field for investment, the foundation of such 
, banks usually has to await the thorough consolidation of 
the primary societies, and to be preceded by a long period 
of patient propaganda, designed to produce the familiarity 
and confidence which are to attract the desired fixed 
deposits. For the same reason it is often found advisable 
to associate with the society representatives as shareholders 
and directors of the central banks individuals who are 
locally respected for their personal integrity and business 
acumen. In accordance with the tradition of undue haste, 
an attempt has already been made to form secondary 
financial institutions of this nature, though the societies 
have not yet either the owned capital which would enable 
them to own them or the experience to manage them. 
The t]^ of benevolent and disinterested local leader who 
is required as an individual member has so far been so 
difficult to find in China that no attempt has been made 
to include them. 

I 

These so-called " hsien ” co-operative banks have been 
formed for units known as hsiens or counties, of which 
there are about 90-130 in a province. The lead has been 
taken by a semi-government organisation known as the 
Agricultural Credit Administration, liberally supplied with 
funds by tho Central Government, though some of them 
have already bepn formed by the commercial banks. The 
law requires, with undue rigidity, that the share capital of 
a hsien co-6perative» bank shall be $100,000.00. As the 
societies are in no position to subscribe, much tess to pay, 
such a sum, the bulk of it is supplied by the Agricultural 
Qedit Administration, often with some assistance,frmn the 
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provincial or hsien goverament. The societies are members, 
bat hold an insignificant part of the share capital. The 
average bank has about lOO society memb^, holding 
about $5,000.00 share capital, the balance $95,000.00 bung 
supplied by the Agricultural Credit 'Administration or the 
provincial or hsien government. In return for their contri- 
butions the societies are accorded a minimum representation 
of one director and one supervisor on the boards consisting 
usually of seven and three respectively. The rest of these 
boards are composed of members appointed by and repre- 
senting, the holders of the bulk of the share capital, with , 
numbers of votes proportionate to the shares. As it is 
impossible to secure enough suitable people locally, a 
number of these members are absentees, resident in the 
provincial or national capital. As they are unable to 
attend meetings, they issue proxies in favour of members 
of the bank staff. The Manager of the bank is himself a 
director, and by means of his own votes and those for 
which he and the members of his staff hold proxies, is in 
a position to dominate any directors’ meeting. The board 
of supervisors, whose chief duty is to audit the accounts, 
ordinarily does nothing beyond blindly certifying the 
accounts after they have been checked at the headquarters 
of the Agricultural Credit Administration. All constitutions 
in China provide for a board of supervisors, but the functions 
of these officers are rarely understood and hardly ever 
perfqrmed. 

It is obvious that the co-operative elements* in banks, 
thus prematurely imposed from above on societies not yet 
able to support them, cannot be very strong. They have 
hardly yet begun to perform the main function of such 
banks in attracting new money into the movement in the 
form of fixed deposits. The investing publi* has not yet 
the confidence in the primary societies or Jthe banks them- 
selves without which they cannot be obtained. In fact, 
these banks could more accurately b» described as branch 
offices of fheir parent institutions. But it may fairly be 
said that their managers are men of far better education 
and trailing than most of those engaged in the work of 
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otiganisation, and that they are bringing to bear on thdr 
rather anomalous duties great zeal and enthusiasm, which 
are devoted' to infusing into these banks some of the co- 
op^tive elements* which would normally have led to their 
formation. As their business is to make loans to societies, 
they are interested in supplementing the inadequate teach- 
ing and supervision which these have received from the 
organisers. Every encouragement is given to societies to 
increase their shareholding in the bank, which involves 
increasing the owned capital of the societies themselves, 
, thus helping to remove a weak point to which reference 
has already been made above. In some areas a definite 
improvement is being effected in the co-ordination of the 
terms of repayment of the loans with the purposes for 
which it is expected that the money will be used. 

The present war situation in China has caused the develop- 
ment of an entirely new branch of the movement, whi^ 
is known as the Chinese Industrial Co-operatives. This is 
of very recent growth, the work having been started only 
in September, 1938. Co-operation had, up to that time, 
been almost exclusively agricultural, and formed part of 
the sphere of the Ministry of Economic Affairs, where all 
the co-operative talent and experience available in the 
country were concentrated. In accordance with a procedure, 
unusu^ elsewhere, which is not uncommon in China, instead 
of being placed in the same Ministry, with such additional 
funds, organising and technical staff as might be necessary, 
the new branch was separately constituted directly under 
the Executive Yuan or Cabinet. An incidental result of 
this procedure has been to make it impossible for me 
hitherto to see any appredable part of the work which has 
been done. Consequently I am only able to describe this 
in the most general terms. Second-hand evidence, however 
trustworthy, cap never be a satisfactory substitute for 
persoiud inspection in such an essentially practical subject 
as co-operation. The aims of this branch are to <set up 
small groups manufacturing various commodities with the 
object of supplying the immediate necessities of the popula- 
tion and preventing the infiltration of enemy-nutde goods. 
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>H^uch ini§^t otherwise be the only ones availaUe. At the 
same time productive emplosrment can be found for urban 
refugees from occupied areas, and articles reqftired for the 
equipment of the armies in the field can be manufactured 
The fact that the units are small and reasonably easy to 
move firom place to place minimises the risk of paralysis by 
bombing, which in the case of large factorie? is considerable. 

Work has been financed out of a grant of $5,000,000.00 
from Dr. Kung, Chairman of the Executive Yuan, of which 
up to May, 1939, $1,520,000.00 had been drawn, $200,000.00 
lent by banks and a little over $250,000.00 in private, 
donations. Energetic steps are being taken to collect 
further funds abroad. Societies are being organised very 
rapidly and there were in May already over 1,000 registered. 
But the nature of the work and the fact that the units 
are intentionally dispersed over a wide area make it impos- 
sible that statistics at headquarters should ever be up to 
date. Five regional headquarters have been establi^ed 
for the north-west, Szechuan-Sikang, south-east, south-west 
and Yunnan. A letter from one of these to the central 
office may, in the present disorganised state of conununi- 
cations, take a month, and news from the furthest units 
may take much longer still to trickle in. Though I am at 
present without personal knowledge of accmate details as 
to methods of organisation, finance, accounting, audit, etc., 
there is at least no doubt that the staff are animated by a 
gem^e enthusiasm, that they are living a life of very hard 
work imder conditions of extreme discomfort «nd a not 
inconsiderable amount of personal danger. From a strictly 
co-operative standpoint the work, like that of the agricul- 
tural societies, suffers from undue haste, which in the 
present emergency is natural and inevitable. From the 
same standpoint it suffers from a mixture 0$ motives. A 
society which owes its origin to a desire to^d employment 
for skilled artisans who have become refugees from towns 
occui^ by the enemy is a desirable»and adlhirable thing 
at the present moment, but it lacks the conect co-operative 
motive. Generally the main problem of small indnstriql 
sodetiestis how to produce goods by relativdy primitive 
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methods at a price whidi can compete Mdth aitides made 
madbinery on a laiige scale. In this respect the present 
conditions lire peculiar. There is such a dearth of all 
articles that almost anything which can be produced can 
be sold immediately at a price highly satisfactory to the 
product'. In fact, in many cases the problem is rather 
how to dispose*of the enormous profits which such societies 
are making. No one supposes that this kate of a&irs will 
be permanent. There is an appreciable proportion of the 
societies, which, when the war is over, will have served 
, their purpose, but will be unable to survive against peace- 
time competition. But there will be a balance which, by 
the mere fact of combination into groups, or by virtue of 
improved methods of production which will have been 
taught, should be able to survive on a purely economic 
footing. It is hoped thus to lay the foundation of a per- 
manent co-operative movement among the industrial classes. 
There is no doubt of the scope and need for such a move- 
ment. Societies are making their members familiar with 
improved housing, shorter hours of work, etc., while, above 
all, division of any surplus in accordance with c(M>perative 
principles is ensuring that every member receives a square 
deal. These are factors which are likely to have an enormous 
effect when the time comes for industry to be re-established 
on a post-war basis. 

Accurate statistics have alwa3rs been extremely difficult 
to obtain. The vastness of the country, coupled witji the 
undeveloped nature of the communications, results in their 
being out of date almost before they have been compiled. 
The previous difficulties have naturally been enormously 
increased by the present disturbance. Considerable areas 
are nominally occuided by the enemy, and though it is 
said that iinSs per cent, of the hsi«gis therein the real 
authority is sti}l that of the Chinese Government, it is 
obviously difficult to secure up-to-date information about 
what is happening* in them. Moreover, hsiens in the 
immediate nei^botuhood of the actual fighting a!le rbanging 
hands almost daily. But it may be worth while to attempt 
to convqr some idea of the extent and composition of the 
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naan movement. Tlie latest ^[ures available, for what 
th^ are worth, were compiled up to December 31, X938. 
They can be accepted only with consideidlde resmve. 
First, they are for o^y 1,088 out of i,86b hsiens or 6o*S^ier 
cent. Next, as far as the nominaHy occuined areas are 
concerned, they are often for a much earlier date but the 
latest available. An enormous number V>f societies has 
been formed since they were compiled. There were on 
that date 64,565 registered societies of which 85*91 per cent, 
were credit, *38 per cent, supply, 10*97 ccot* production, 
2*3 per cent, marketing, *41 per cent, consumers’, *03 per^ 
cent, public utility. In addition to these there were 638’ 
“ chu ” unions (a chu being a subdivision of a hsien) and 
73 hsien or county unions. There were also 17,815 mutual 
aid societies or hastily formed, roui^-and-ready associations 
to which loans are made, in the expectation that they will 
be converted into registered co-operative societies vdthin 
a year. Another set of figures, probably fairly accurate, 
gives the average member^p of a society as 54. On that 
basis the membership of co-operative societies would be 
3,486,510 and of mutual aid societies 962,010. Under the 
Q^ese law only heads of families are eligible for member- 
ship. A conservative figure for the size of a family in 
China would be five, which would give a total of 22,242,600 
persons within the scope of the movement. 

Several references have been made to the vast size of 
the part of China entirely free from even the partial military 
control which is being exercised over the nominally occupied 
areas, thou^ that amounts to little more than the com- 
mand of the railways, rivers and main roads, frequently 
interrupted by the attentions of guerilla forces. It seems 
desirable to try to give such idea of its size as is possible 
without access to any books of reference. Chungking itself, 
the present capital, is 1427 miles from Shanghai by river. 
The province of Szechuan in which it lies is alone as large 
as Germany before her recent extensions, and any of the 
provinces is larger than most European countries with the 
exception of Russia. There are eight provinces of Qiin^ 
proper qptirely free from any sort of occupation, vix. 
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Szechuan, Kweidhow, Kurangsi, Yunnan, Shoisi, Kansu, 
Sikang, and Chinf^, while at least two-thiids of Kiangsi, 
Hupdi and'Kwangtung and nine-tenths of Hunan are dso 
hidh. The population of Szechuan alone is about equal to 
that of japan. Over the whole of this area co-operative 
work is being intensively done. Those who are engaged 
in it would be»the last to claim that it is perfect. It is 
hasty and in some respects unorthodox, 'but in the face of 
sndi an emergency there is nothing surprising in that, and 
the quality of the human material in the primary societies 
is so good that default in the repa3maent of loans, which 
in most countries is a constant menace to the movement, 
is hardly a problem at all in China. There seems at the 
moment to be a danger that co-operative societies may 
be encotuaged or even compeUed to stray outside their 
proper sphere and undertake political functions for whidi 
th^ are neither suited nor intended. That would produce 
most disastrous results, but if this danger can be averted 
there seems to be plenty of ground for optimism about the 
future of co-operation in China. 



THE PHILIPPINES 


BY 

CiRiLO S. Honorio 

There are now five kinds of co-operatives in the Philippines, 
namely, credit, marketing (producers'), consamers’,industrial 
and services. The last two are very recent and show nothing 
tangible as yet. The first three are now well grounded and 
they all come under the Bureau of Commerce. 

The first co-operatives to be introduced here were the 
agricultural credit co-operative associations. Act No. 2508 
creating these associations was passed in 1915. From that 
time up to the present there have been 569 associations with 
a circulating capital of 3,205,9o8’53 pesos. Of this capital 
only 62I,6 i 9’32 pesos is the outstanding loan of the Insular 
Government to 152 associations. There are now more than 
100,000 members and only one-third of these members are 
indebted. A general reorganisation and rehabilitation is 
now in full swing, particularly in those places where the 
associations have been dormant for some time. 

The second group of co-operatives are the producers’, 
locally known as co-operative marketing associations. 
These associations are governed by Act No. 3425 which was 
passed in 1927. About forty are active with a volume of 
business around 2^ million pesos. It is claimed that 168 
associations were organised, but a big percentage of them 
do not function. The program with regard to these 
co-operatives consists of organisation and supenvision. 

The co-operatives recently sponsored by^the Bureau of 
Conunerce are the consumers’ co-operative associations. 
The Coii^umers’ Co-operative League of^^e Philippines was 
incorporated* in October 18, 1938, to serve this purpose. 
Its first year was dedicated to general propaganda, consisting , 
of public meetings and distribution of free literature. The 
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Co-operator, its organ, was recently publi^ed. The same 
league is now operating a wholesale co-operative society 
which stained business transactions on October i, 1939. 
There ^re now 34 associations with a total membership of 
5,000 families. This league has a five-year program, and 
if this is followed it will play an important rdle in the 
country. * 

The present administration is interesfed in co-operatives, 
and these associations are interwoven with the social justice 
program. There is now a movement to consolidate all these 
co-operatives, but as yet there is no registrar or a general 
law to govern all tj^pes of co-operatives. 



WESTERN 'AUSTRALIA 

BY 


V 


Hon. T. H. Bath • 

At the time of writing this contribution to the Year Book 
of Agricultural Co-operation Australia has made a declaration 
of war against Germany, and normal peace conditions are 
being transformed by the emergency measures which had 
been planned during the time of crisis and are now being 
put into operation. 

The Conunonwealth Government has assumed control of 
the marketing of wheat and a central board, representative 
of the various states, has been appointed to take charge 
of these operations. It is announced that it will work in 
harmony with the State instrumentalities already in exist- 
ence so as to avoid any serious upset in the smooth vrorking 
necessary in the handling and disposal of wheat. It is 
probable that in addition to the marketing control of the 
1939-40 wheat crop, the board will acquire the unsold 
balance of the 1938-39 harvest which amounts to about 
40 million bushels. 

Wo^ is the most important primary product of Australia, 
and control measures similar to those operating in the 
previous war period 1914-18 have already been put in 
•train. At that time the Briti^-Australian Wool Appraise- 
ment organisation, known familiarly as “ Bawra ”, operated 
successfully, and will now be revived. The Briti^ Govern- 
ment has announced its intention to purcha^ the whole of 
the 1939-40 wool dip, at an average valqanon per pound 
to be determined, and the appraisementjralue of *the various 
grades and qualities will be fixed so as to average out at 
the agreed price. In view of the difficulties inseparable, 
from oceaq transport during wartime, it is likdy that central 
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control measures will be necessary in regard to other agri- 
cultural exports such as meat, fresh and dried fruit, butter, 
etc., so that we are in for a very extensive spread of Govem- 
nl^t r^ulation.* Under these circumstances, it can be 
realised that ordinary co-operative activities in the handling, 
marketing and export of agricultural commodities are in 
a state of flui(. 

The season 1939 was one of continue anxiety for agri- 
cultura],.producers in Western Australia. Drought prevailed 
in our north-eastern wheat areas for the fourth year in 
succession and }rields were very small. Elsewhere the wheat 
crops were good, and the total yield was above the average 
of recent years. Prices, however, were very low, at one 
period slumping to the lowest level in recorded history, 
being worth only a little over is. per bu^el at railway siding. 
Wool prices wore also unpa3rable, the Australian average 
for greasy wool for the season being only lod. per pound. 
To add to the troubles of woolgrowers, a large area of our 
purely pastoral country sufrered under a continuance of 
drought conditions, the total losses from this cause since 
1934 being estimated by our Minister for Agriculture to 
exceed ^5,000,000. 

Readers of the Year Book will realise that under the 
pressiue of drought in some areas and the more general 
influence of low prices, co-operative organisations have 
come up against difficult problems of administration. It 
can be said that the impact of the severe world agricultural 
depression in 1930-36 taught the co-operatives a number 
of valuable lessons and with a few exceptions they are in a 
stronger position and giving more useful service than at any 
previous time in their existence. 

At the a.ntiiift1 Co-operative Conference for 1939, a sum- 
mary was given of the financial standing of 39 trading 
co-operatives and 22 agency co-operatives of the type I 
have described' ip previous articles. This is not the com- 
plete list of> units afgliated with the Co-operative Federation 
of W.A., but represents those for which returns were avail- 
,able. This information reveals the fact that co-operation 
has made steady progress towards financial independence. 
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A tabulation of some of the more important details unll 
indicate the improvement that has been effect^. 


Non-capital liabilities 
Turnover . 

Net Surplus 
Units making losses . 


1937- • 1938. 


;{io2.3j8 £Bo,3z6 

£365.254 ; f 588 . a 63 

£30.757 S i ^ 4 i .902 
4 2 


The details of turnover refer to the 39 trading units, as 
the agency co-operatives do not participate in this kind of 
business. Of the 39 trading units, 25 paid interest on paid- 
up share capital and also distributed a bonus on trading ; 
one paid interest on capital only and 13 made no distribution 
under either of these headings. All of the 22 agency 
co-operatives paid both interest on capital and bonus on 
agency earnings. As their capital is small, the amount 
paid in interest is trifling, and the overwhelming proportion 
of distribution is represented in the bonus on agency business 
done by members. The aggregate figures for the 61 co- 
operatives included in the return are as follows : 47 paid 
interest on capital and bonus on business support ; one paid 
interest only ; 13 made no distribution of any kind. Corre- 
sponding figures for the previous year were ; 38 paid 
interest on capital and bonus on trading or agency business ; 
4 paid interest only ; 14 made no distribution of any kind. 

In its relative position to private commercial concerns 
dealing in agiicultmal products, the Co-operative move- 
ment in Western Australia makes a good showing. In the 
1937-38 season the co-operative wheat organisations handled 
83 per cent, of the marketed portion of the harvest ; 76 per 
’cent, in bulk and 7 per cent, in bags. Of the 1938-39 wheat 
harvest they handled 84 per cent, in bulk and 4 per cent, 
in bags. In the 1937-38 season 29,141,000 bushels were 
exported from Western Australia, either as. wheat or flour. 
Of this quantity about 14 per cent, was exported as flour 
by millers and the greater proportion oMhe whelit to manu- 
fiudure this*flour was sold to the millers by the Wheat Pool 
of W.A., on behalf of its members. Of the wheat sent* 
abroad as*grain 30 per cent, of the quantity was eiqxirted 
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Iqr the co-opetative oiigaiiisations, the Wheat Pool of W.A., 
and the Westralian Fanners Ltd. 

During tfie 193^ shipping season 1,297,574 cases of apples, 
pSffs apd grapes were exported to the United Kingdom 
and Europe from Western Australia, and of this total the 
co-operative organisations were responsible for 46*6 per 
cent. Of 179,^92 cases shipped to oth^ destinations, the 
co-operatives exported approximately 40 per cent. Egg 
exports during 1938 amounted to 24,160 cases, and of these 
the Westralian Farmers Ltd. accounted for 31 per cent. 
Western Australian dairy co-operatives hold a predominant 
position in the manufacture and export of butter. They 
account for 55 per cent, of the total manufactmes within 
the state, and 75 per cent, of the exports. The Honey Pool 
is making most encouraging progress in Western Australia. 
The Westralian Farmers Ltd. performs the duties of man- 
agement and is doing good business in building up an export 
trade in honey. The blended product put up is winning 
very favourable opinions as to its quality in the overseas 
markets to which it is sent. 

Co-ojperative Bulk Handling Ltd. is making steady progress 
towards the consummation of its plan to provide all wheat- 
growing centres having adequate receivals with facilities for 
handling wheat in bulk. As evidence of this it may be 
mentioned that during last season this co-operative received 
29,710,000 bushels of wheat in bulk, representing 84 per 
cent, of the total harvest available for marketing, ,'^en 
the programme of construction for the present season now 
in progress is completed. Co-operative Bulk Handling 
Limited will have 173 country installations with a holding 
capacity of 14,633,000 bushels. It also owns port terminals * 
at Geraldton and Fremantle, the total cost being ^91,000. 
The State Government has announced that it is its future 
pdlu^ to provide port terminals where required, and in 
pursuance of this determination it provided such facilities 
at the port of Bunbuiy at an estimated cost of ^^5,000. 
It will be noted that the total cost, including the Govmi- 
•ment e]q>enditure on its terminal, for a scheme that is 
approaching completion of its service, has cost* ;£456, 000. 
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In New South Wales, where bulk handling was establi^ed 
on Ammcan lines, the total cost is over ;^,ooo,ooo, although 
the total of wheat handled did not exceed the quantity 
dealt with in Western Australia. * « 

It has been customary for me to quote examples of 
country co-operative organisations in Western Austi^ia to 
give an idea of the successful efforts regist^vred by farmers 
in the practice of mutual aid. The Woodanilling Farmers’ 
Co-operative Company was established in 1917,^ a small 
group of farmers finding the initial capital to make a begin- 
ning. At August 31, 1918, the paid-up capital was {,io ^ ; 
at the same date in 1938 it was £786. Over the period of 
twenty-one years this co-operative has earned net surpluses 
totalling £13,384. Out of these profits it has paid to share- 
holders in interest and bonuses on trading £10,881 ; built 
up a reserve fund of £1,473 ; paid in taxation £1,029. If 
has land and buildings unencumbered which cost £780, but 
have been written down in the books to £455. Only on 
two occasions has the Woodanilling Co-operative made 
losses on trading. In its first year it sustained a loss of 
£10, and in 1920-21 it had a loss of £48. At no time has it 
ever needed to incur an overdraft at its bank. 

It would be venturesome to predict what efiect strict 
Government control during the war regime will have on the 
future welfare of co-operative organisations in Australia. 
Political regimentation differs radically from the voluntary 
adminis tration that is an essential feature of co-operative 
methods, but it may be pointed out that in the appointment 
of the various boards of control, the good work accomr 
plished by the co-operative movement in past years is being 
* recognised in that some of its representatives are being 
chosen. 



NEW SOUTH WALES 


R. Edblsten-Pope 

Dip. Com. (Syd. Univ.), Secretary Co-^>perative Advisory Council. 

Educative facilities are provided through some 350 groups 
' of producers, being branches of the Agricultural Bureau. 
These groups are in the nature of clubs which have regular 
meetings at which problems affecting primary production 
are discussed and technical information disseminated. The 
Department of Agriculture of the State fosters this activity 
and utilises the organisation to improve the standard of 
efficiency in fanning methods by means of lectures and 
practical demonstrations by its technical officers and others. 
Associated with the bureau is a section providing for the 
interests and education of the country women. It is the 
aim of this section to improve the social amenities of farm 
life, also to furnish information on the related domestic 
activities and to impart instruction on the many remunera- 
tive sidelines which the farmer's wife may exploit. 

About 130 branches of the bureau wo-e represented at the 
last annual conference, which is held each year at the 
Hawkesbuiy Agricultural College near Sydney. The con- 
ference continues over some four days and as it is held in a 
vacation period the delegates are able to be accommodated 
in the college. Practical demonstrations and lectures, 
followed by discussions of problems involved, are the main 
items on thew programme. 

This year the wheat section of the conference decided to 
initiate action to. promote a marketing board under the 
provisions of the Marketing of Primary Products Act. 
With this end in view a petition to the Govemmdht is being 
OTganised asking that a ballot of producers be arranged to 
o^de whetho' such a board be constituted. « 
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In April last an endeavour was made to fonn an Australian 
Primary Producers’ Federation to embrace all bona fide 
primary producer organisations throughout tlie Common- 
wealth. * •* 

The objects of the Federation were set out as : 

(a) The linking up of all bona fide primary producers* 
organisations within the Australiaih Primary Pro- 
ducers' Federation. 

{b) The securing to primary producers of a return for the 
whole of their output of a price based upon costs of 
production on a reasonably efiident basis together, 
with a fair margin for capital and labour employed 
by— 

(i) the encouragement of a spirit of self-help and 

co-operation amongst producers, particu- 
larly in relation to production, transport, 
and marketing, 

(ii) adequate protection in so far as concerns the 

marketing of primary products within the 
Commonwealth ; 

(iii) control by primary producers of the market- 

ing of their own products within their 
respective states ; 

(iv) control by representatives of producers from 

the different states of interstate marketing 
of primary products ; 

. (v) organisation and control by producers on 

a Federal basis of surplus of primary 
products. 

(c) Generally to protect and promote the interests of the 

primary producers of the Commonwealth in all 
matters affecting them. 

(d) The Federation shall be non-party political. 

The management was vested in a council.representative of 
wheat, wool, meat, dairy produce (three representatives 
each)t sugar, fresh fruits, eggs, potatoes, fhiscellaneous 
(two representatives each) ; dried fruits, rice (one representa- 
tive each). • 

- Although the federation was formed, full co-operation was 
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not obtained owing to the withdrawal of the representatives 
of two of the seven states of Australia. It is hoped that at 
a later date 'these states will be induced to join up. 

Cbmpaii^.tive figures of the operations of rural societies 
for 1937-38 and previous years are given below : 



Number of 
Soeiaia, 

ber of 
Mem- 
bers. 


UabiUiies. 


Assets. 



VMf. 

t 

Rtgis- 

terod. 

Making 

Rdartts. 

Share 

CapikU. 

Bdtame 
of Sur- 
plus 
and Re- 
serves. 

other 

Liabili- 

ties. 

Land, 

Build- 

i?8*. 

Plant, 

etc. 

Stock. 

Other 

Assets. 

Turn- 

over. 

Z 9 S 6-37 

90 

83 

13.490 

£000 

333 

£000 

98 

£000 

313 

£000 

349 

£000 

75 

£000 

388 

£000 

2,676 

1987-38 

103 

81 

23,487 

383 

303 

974 

872 

299 

490 


1988-39 

107 

89 



439 

1,139 

1,045 

377 

595 

7.848 

1939-30 

“5 


834 

643 


1,645 

528 

1,037 

14.769 

1930-31 

1x8 

98 

43*941 

883 

n 

1,739 

452 

1,065 

14 ,^ 

1931-32 

119 

103 

44,904 

006 

1,483 

1,716 

390 

1,001 

18,636 

1932-33 

133 

108 

46,970 

925 

730 


1,728 

383 

967 

11.679 

1933-34 

132 

113 

47,420 

956 

781 

1.586 

1,759 

421 

1,143 

12,353 

18,678 

1934-33 

1933-36 

1936-37 

*36 

110 

49,063 

967 

839 

1 , 5 X 1 

1,826 

431 

z,o6o 

138 

XO8 

30.363 

980 

869 

1,992 

1,865 

647 

1,329 

18,980 

13,886 

143 

113 

32,330 

1 54.168 

1,003 

931 

3,0x9 

2,008 

603 

1,363 

1937^38 

133 

181 

1,037 

1,000 

3,264 

8,076 

743 

1 1,473 

16,469 


These societies, which consist mainly of butter and cheese 
factories, fruit packing sheds, cool stores, produce distribut- 
ing societies, etc., are subject to the supervision of the 
Registrar of Co-operative Sodeties. They perform services 
of value to their members in production, manufacture and 
distribution of their products. 

Their turnover is expanding steadily but is restricted by 
the scope of their activities in which no marked extension 
has taken place in recent years. Until such a happening 
occurs any substantial increase in the operations of these 
societies is not to be expected. It is through the opera- 
tions of the co-operative butter factories that the butter 
stabilisation scheme outlined in the Handbook last year is 
implemented. 

The view is often expressed by writers on co-operation 
that an essential ingredient in true co-operation is the 
voluntary banding together of individuals for the greater 
good of the whole. The thought has occurred to me at 
times whether true co-operation must necessarily be volun- 
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tary, or v^ether some form of compulsion is not wairanted 
at times to promote the greatest good for the greatest 
number. The articles which appear fipm year to year in 
this Yeea^ Book disclose that in all cooperative imite'the 
disciplining of members is more or 1^ an integral part of 
each scheme. This control is'often exercised by a cancellation 
of the membership of the offending member^ or, as one writer 
puts it, “ the weeding out of useless and disloyal members 

When a democratic community through its elected repre- 
sentatives decides to promote co-operation in an industry, 
is this true co-operation ? And when the legislative body, 
goes further still and seeks to compel all persons concerned 
in the industry to submit to the proposal, is this a genuine 
co-operative effort ? I have not been able to decide the 
question m3rself but authorities may differ as to whether the 
** home consumption price ” proposals for wheat and the 
wool marketing schemes, recently put forward in this state, 
are truly co-operative. I think each has the co-operative 
idea, but I question whether the idea is kept in mind in the 
method of execution proposed. 

Although not one of the largest wheat-producing countries 
of the world, to Australia the wheat industry is of vital 
importance. A considerable surplus is available each year 
for export. At present world parity this wheat cannot be 
sold at a price profitable to the farmer. Proposals are at 
present being discussed to provide a guaranteed price of 
3s. 4d. per bushel to the farmer. The difference between 
this price and the proceeds of the sale of v^heat on the 
world market is to be found partly from a tax on flour 
after fixing a home consumption price for wheat and partly 
from general taxation. This scheme would appear to be a 
co-operative effort on the part of the whole community to 
ensure the stability of the wheat industry*. Tliese pro- 
posals affect the other states of Australia and are at pre- 
sent the subject of discussion. So far ‘no unanimity has 
been reached on the method of financiitg the pibposals. This 
proposal Is similar to that in use in regard to butter 
for many years past, but the export price is equalised byta 
levy on* local sales — ^for whidi a home-consumption price 
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is fixed. Since the above proposals were framulated the 
dedaiation of war with Germany and the present inter- 
national situlition have altered the whole outlook. The 
matisr ia at present in abej^ance pending a final decision 
in regard to the proposal of the British Govenunent to pur- 
chase the surplus wheat production of the Commonwealth. 

Although ther£ have been sporadic suggestions for some 
form of collective marketing in the wool industry nothing 
concrete h&s been put forward. The Council of the Graziers’ 
Federation has been con^dering a scheme for submission to 
the Federal Government. As with wheat this industry will 
be largely affected during war-time by the British Govern- 
ment’s proposal to purchase the wool clip. 

The various marketing boards operating under this 
legislation have been dealt with in previous articles. 
Briefiy, power is given to a majority of producers in an 
industry to establish a marketing board. These boards 
have powers conferred on them enabling them to control 
and effectively market the produce of the particular in- 
dustry for wUch they have been established. A board 
holds office for a period of three years, when it may be 
dissolved in the same way in which it was created, i.e. by a 
simple majority of the producers in the industry. There 
have been no alterations in the boards operating with the 
exception of the Banana Marketing Board. In September, 
1938, this board was dissolved by a small majority in a 
poll of producers. The Royal Commissioner on the Fruit 
Industry in Commenting on the dissolution reported : " So 
outstanding and commanding is the organisation of the 
banana industry, and so successful have been the operations 
conducted by the board, that the decision to dissolve the 
board can only be regarded as a tragedy.” 

During the year the Royal Commissioner inquiring into 
the Fruit Industry in New ^uth Wales, furnished his report 
to the Government. The report is voluminous and is the 
culmination ot an invtstigation extending over 15 months. 
The whole of the organisation of the industry i§ covered, 
sections of the report dealing with establishment and 
devdtqnnent of orchards, vine}rards, etc., {noduetion of 
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fruit, costs of marketing and price levels, financial position 
of growers, distribution of fruit, by-products of the industry, 
etc. The Commissioner made a number of cecommenda- 
tions in regard to the co-operative activities of fruit growers. 
These are of sufficient importance to quote in full : 

(38) Create a strong growers' central organisation (as distinct from 

a marketing board) vested with a>propriate powers, 
authorities and discretions, to function for and on behalf 
of growers : including powers to— > 

(i) create an umbrella organisation to cover* the trading 

operations of co-operative societies ; • 

(ii) organise and regulate bulk buying activities in thq 

interests of growers ; 

(iii) organise and regulate bulk loading operations ; 

(iv) organise and regulate a case exchange ; and 

(v) to facilitate direct sales. 

(39) Cultivate a spirit of co-operation and collaboration between 

the growers' central organisation and the N.S.W. Chamber 
of Fruit and Vegetable Industries. 

(40) Legislate to continue in existence the Banana Marketing 

Board, imtil the Government decides whether it will (as 
recommended) provide, for the fruit industry, legislation 
complementary to the Marketing of Primary l^oducts Act, 
1927 - 34 - 

(41) Extend the operations of the Co-operative Bud Selection 

Society Ltd. to other fruits, in addition to citrus. 

Ways and means of implementing these recommendations 
are at present being considered by the Co-operative Advisory 
Council and representative organisations in the industries 
affected. 
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BRAZIL 

Legislatiye decree to provide for the registration and supervision 
of co-operative societies and for the granting of assistance to such 
Bodies. — ^August i, 1938. 

* Decree respecting the organisation, functions and financing of 
co-operative insurance societies. — December 5, 1938. 

Legislative decree to extend (to July 1, 1939) the time limit 
specified in Section 7 of the legislative decree of August i, 1938 
(relating to co-operative societies). — ^February i, i939* 

GREAT BRITAIN 

Prevention of Fraud (Investments) Act — 28 April, 1939. 

An Act to declare and amend the law as to the making of advances 
by building societies, as to the security taken for advances made by 
such societies, as to the payment of commissions in connection with 
the business of such societies and as to the liability of persons con- 
cerned in the administration of such societies, and for purposes 
connected with the matters aforesaid. — ^August 4, 1939. 

AUSTRALIA 

QUEENSLAND 

An Act to provide for the co-ordination of the administration of 
provisions regarding State advances to co-operative companies, 
associations and primary producers, and advances generally in aid 
of primary production by the creation of the Corporation of the 
Bureau of Rural Development : and for other incidental purposes. — 
September 22, 1938. 

An Act to amend " The Primary Producers* Organisation and 
Blarketing Acts,^i926 to 1935 ’* in certain particulars, and lor other 
purposes. — ^December i, 1938. 

An Act to amend the Friendly Societies Act, 1894-1923. — 
January 31, 19^9. 

SOUTH AUSTRALIA * 

ptdeir in Council to make regulations under the Building Societies 
Acts, 188Z-X938. — ^July 20, 1939. ^ 
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^ TASMANIA 

An Act to amend the Friendly Societies Act, 1888. — ^December 15, 

1938- • 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA • 

An Act to amend the Friendly Societies Act, 1894-1923. — 
January 31, 1939. 


BARBADOS 

An Act to amend the Friendly Societies Act, 1905. — January 12, 

1939. 

An Act to amend the Peasants' Loan Bank Act, 1936. — Apnl 19, 

1939. 


CANADA 

ALBERTA 

An Act to amend the Credit Union Act, 1938. — ^March 31, 1939. 
An Act to amend the Co-operative Marketing Associations Act, 
1924 — April 3, 1939. 

An Act to amend the Co-operative Marketing Associations Guar- 
antee Act, 1929. — April 3, 1939. 

ONTARIO 

An Act respecting credit Unions. — April 27, 1939. 

PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
The Co-operative Associations Act. — April 22, 1938. 

QUEBEC 

An Act to amend the Quebec Farm Credit Act, 1938. — ^April 8, 

1939. 

All Act to aid co-operative agricultural associations. — ^April 28, 

1939. 

An Act to promote the organisation of fish co-operative federations. 
—April 28, 1939. 

SASKATCHEWAN 

An Act respecting co-operative associations. — ^April i, 1939. 

An Act to amend the Co-operative Marketing Associations Act, 
1938 — April I, 1939. 

. INDIA ^ * 

• NORTH-WEST FRONTIER PROVINCE 
An Act to provide for the relief of indebted agrienlturists in t^ 
North-Wot Frontier Province. — ^March 12, 1939 * 
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TRAVANCORE 

Notification under section 74 of the Travancore Co-operative 
Societies Act ^ of 1112, to make rules for the purpose of giving 
effect to the provisiops of the said Act. — ^May ii, 1939. 

SAINT HELENA 

An Ordinance to amend the law relating to friendly societies. — 
February i, i939-^ 

SIERRA LEONE 

An Ordinance to make provision with respect to co-operative 
societies. — June 20, 1939. 

SOUTHERN RHODESIA 

An Act to provide for the formation, registration and management 
of central co-operative agricultural companies with limited liability, 
to allow of certain statutory bodies acquiring shares in and becoming 
members of such companies, to amend the Co-operative Companies 
Act, 1935, and to provide for other purposes connected with the 
foregoing matters. — December 2, 1938. 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Act to consolidate and amend the laws relating to the formation, 
registration, management and winding-up and dissolution of co- 
operative societies and co-operative companies, and to proyide for 
matters incidental thereto. — June 16, I939> 

BULGARIA 

Law respecting the direct purchase from the producers of the 
tobacco crop for 1938 by the Agricultural and Co-operative Ba^k of 
Bulgaria. — January 5, 1939. 

Law respecting the concluding of a loan for 128,000,000 leva to 
aid agriculture by the Agricultural and Co-operative Bank of Bul- 
garia.— February 9, 1939. 

Law respecting fhe opening of a credit for 600,000,000 leva by 
the Agricultural and Co-operative Bank of Bulgaria to the Associa- 
tion for the purchase and export of grain. — ^March 25, 1939. 

Law respecting the loan for 770,000,000 leva, of which 260,000,000 
leva is guaranteed 'by the State, made by the Agricultural and 
Co-operative Bwk df Bulgaria to cover State needs and public 
funds. — ^May i,** 1939. • * 

Law amending the Act respecting the Agricultural add Co-opera- 
ti^ Bank of Bulgaria. — ^May 8, 1939. 

Decree respecting the building by the Agricultural ^ Bank at 
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Bulgaria of modem wine-cellars lor Co-operative Wine Societies, 
against long-term repayments. — June 30, 1939. 

Decree respecting the setting up of dairies and the installation of 
refrigerators belonging to communes and co-pperative societies. — 
July 7, 1939. •* 

CHILE 

Decree respecting the organisation of wine-growers* co-operative 
societies. — July 8. 1938. ^ 

Decree defining winegrowers' co-operative societies and fixing the 
subsidy which they may receive. — September 30, 1938. , 

Decree authorising the amalgamation of co-operative societies. — 
October 21, 1938. • 

Act relating to the organisation of smallholders' co-operative • 
societies. — ^August 5, 1939. 

DENMARK 

An Act respecting purchasing associations for small farmers. 
(Regulation and assistance of associations for the purchase of 
domestic animals and agricultural implements for their members.) 
— ^March 15, 1939. 

ESTONIA 

Ordinance relating to the election of the Council of the Chamber 
of Agriculturists. — June 15, 1939. 

ECUADOR 

Decree respecting the organisation of Rice producers' co-operative 
and credit societies. — August 5, 1938. 

FRANCE 

An important and much needed codification of the numer- 
ous laws and legislative decrees affecting agricultural co-oper- 
ative societies was issued on February ii, 1939. Certain 
exemptions from the rearmament tax of the same year were 
• permitted to agricultural co-operative societies. Broadly 
speaking, the effect is to exempt societies marketing agri- 
cultural produce that has not passed through»an industrial 
process or been the subject of an elaborate selling organis- 
ation and to reduce the level of taxation for societies selling 
agricqjtural but not domestic supplier. * 

A decree reorganising the agricultural credit system of 
Madagascar was passed on May 25 , Z 939 * provides fqgr 
the formjLtion of a Central Agricultural Credit Bank under 

Y 
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State control lending at ^ort term through local agricultural 
credit societies and at long term to individuals or co-oper- 
ative societies. The decree also provides for the formation 
of ^ocal p%dit societies, agricultural societies and co-operative 
societies (both the latter entitled to carry on agricultural 
services as well as marketing and supply), agricultural 
dicates (for irrigation, drainage, etc.) and mutual insurance 
societies. 

By a # decree of March 4 , 1939, the agricultural credit 
system of Guadeloupe/ Martinique and Reunion have been 
reorganised. Local credit societies have been dissolved, 
and a single credit bank handling state funds but with 
considerable elements of co-operative control is substituted 
in each of the three territories. This bank lends to individual 
members or to agricultural syndicates, co-operative or 
mutual insurance societies, for the constitution of which 
provision is made in the decree. Local advisory credit 
committees may be set up to take over some of the functions 
of the dissolved credit societies. 

Decree relating to the control of credit and agricultural co-oper- 
ative societies. — ^June 18, 1937. 

Decree fixing the conditions of operating the Central Co-operative 
Credit Bank. — October 22, 1938. 

Decree-law relating to agricultural, people's and artisans* credit 
banks. — ^November 12, 1938. 

Order fixing the distribution of the allocation to the Agricultural 
Credit Bank. — December 9, 1938. 

Decree relating to co-operative banana-selling organisations. — 
December 2I9, 1939. 

Decree relating to the conversion of consumers* groups into co- 
operative societies. — January xo, 1939. 

Decree codifying the legal and fiscal decrees for agricultural, 
co-operative societies and their unions. — ^February ii, 1939. 

Order fixing the rate of interest for advances by the Central 
Co-operative Bank to producer as well as to consumer co-operative 
societies. — ^March^ax, X939. 

Circular relatmg^to the application of the armamrats tax to 
agricultural /x>-operative societies compl3ring with the craditions 
under the decree-law bf August 8, X935. — June 6 , XQ39. 

Order fixing the allocation of agricultural credit. — jvine xo, 1939. 
c Decree amending the decree of March 28, X935, establishing the 
Council for Agricultural Co-operation. — ^July 13, i 939 -i 
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Deciee supptemeiituig Article 9 of the Act of May 7, X9X7, respect- 
ing consumers' co-operative societies. — ^July 29, X939. 

Decree concerning the conversion of purchasing grpups into con- 
sumers’ co-operative societies. — ^August 4, 1939. ^ 

ALGERIA * 

Decree modifying the legislation respecting native insurance 
societies. — November 15, 1938. 

CAMEROONS 

Decree modifying Article 13 of the decree of June 7, X937^ establish- 
ing native insurance and co-operative credit institutions in the 
Cameroons. — ^December 26, 1938. • 

Order supplementing the Order of July 9, 1937, determining the • 
conditions of organisation of the common funds of native insurance 
societies. — July 21, 1939. 

Order supplementing the Order of July 9 , 1937, fixing the con- 
ditions of application of the decree of June i937> establishing 
native insurance and agricultural credit institutions. — ^August 21, 
1939 - 

GUADELOUPE 

Decree respecting the reorganisation of the co-operative agri- 
cultural credit banks in Guadeloupe, Martinique and Reunion. — 
March 4, X939. 

INDIAN ESTABLISHMENTS 

Order promulgating the decrees of November 12, 1938, and 
January 10, 1939, for converting groups of consumers into co-oper- 
ative societies. — ^August 7, i939- 

INDO-CHINA 

Order amending the Order of August 30, 1934, fixing the organ- 
isation of the Agricultural Mutual Credit Office. — ^December 15, 1937. 

MADAGASCAR * 

Order promulgating the decree of April 13, 1939* relating to the 
creation of social assistance bureaux.— May 15, 1939. 

Decree relating to the organisation of co-operative agricultural 
credit in Madagascar and its dependencies.— May 25, X939. 

MOROCCO • 

Dahir modifying the Dahir of May 13, 1937* establishing regional 
savings and native credit banks and a centra^ bank of credit and 
native insurance. — January 20, X939. • 

Dahir modif3dng and supplementing the Dahir of May 13* 1937 * 
establishing mgional savings and native credit banks and a central 
bank of credit and native insurance. — ^May 16, 1939. e 

Dahir ipodifying the Dahir of June 8/ 1938, authorising the 
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establishment of native working-men’s co-operative societies, and 
organising the credit of these societies. — ^May 19, 1939. (The Dahir 
of May 19, I9g9, extends to native agricultural co-operative societies 
the law- for native v^orking-men’s co-operative societies.) 

Dahir. supplementing the Dahir of May 13, 1937, establishing 
regional savings and native credit banks and a central bank of credit 
and native insurance. — June 21, 1939. 

' TOGOLAND 

Order defining the conditions of organisation of the common funds 
of the hjitive insurance and agricultural credit institutions. — 
March 23, 1939. 

FRENCH WEST AFRICA 

Order modifying Articles 5, 25 and 27 of the Order of January 23, 
1925, relating to native insurance and agricultural co-operative credit 
societies. — January 25, 1937. 

GREECE 

An Act to supplement and modify certain provisions of the legis- 
lation respecting agricultural co-operative societies and, in particular, 
provisions of the Acts No. 602 of 1914, No. 6448 of 1935 and No. 
1154 (ol March 23, 1938). — ^November 18, 1938. 

An Act establishing an under-secretariat of co-operative societies. 

—1939. 

JAPAN 

Act modifying the Act relating to the organisation of the central 
fund of co-operative societies. — ^March 17, 1938. 

Act on the organisation of the Nationsd Federation for the auto- 
nomous supervision of co-operative societies. — ^March 17, i93fi- 

Act modifying the Act respecting the co-operative societies of 
the " Mujin '* type. — ^March 25, 1938. 

KWANTUNG 

Order relating to agricultural societies in. Kwantung. — August Z3» 
1937 * 

LATVIA 

An Act respecting the Co-operative Societies Fund. — January 17, 

1938- 

An Act respecdni; the State Guarantee Fund for deposits with 
credit co-opeo,tive societies. — ^January 17, 1938. 

An Act to provide ^or the rationalisation of the acti^ties of 
co-operative dairies. — ^February 12, 1938. * 

( An Act respecting non-profit-making associations and their feder- 
ations. — ^February 14, 1938. ^ 
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Instructions under the Act respecting the State Guarantee Fund 
for deposits with credit co-operative societies. — June x, 1938. 

An Act respecting the participation of the State ^ the consti- 
tution of share capital in handicraftsmen's co-pperative soaieties. — 
November 10, 1938. 

An Act respecting school co-operative societies. — January 27, 1939. 

An Act to amend the Act on tion-proiit-making associations and 
their federations. — February 16, 1939. ^ 

An Act to amend and supplement provisions of the Act respecting 
co-operative societies and their federations. — July 20, 1939. 

MEXICO • 

Regulations concerning the register of co-operative societies. — « 
August 2, 1938. 


NORWAY 

Law proroguing and amending the provisional law of June 29, 
1934, respecting the regulation of farmers' debts. — June 25, 1937. 

POLAND 

Decree extending to the territory recovered in Silesia and Cieszyn 
the Act of October 29, 1939, respecting co-operative societies. — 
November 22, 1938. 

Order respecting the procedure to be followed by co-operative 
agricultural societies when concluding agreements. — July 2, 1939. 

PORTUGAL 

MOZAMBIQUE 

Legislative decree to set up a mutual benefit society called the 
** Mozambique Mutual Benefit Society ", in which all^the mutual 
benefit societies in Lorenzo Marques (hereby wound up) shall be 
incorporated. — February i, 1939- 

• RUMANIA 

Royal decree respecting the Rural Bank.— -December 20, 1938- 

Order of the Ministry of Economic Affairs, to approve the rules 
of the National Institute of Co-operation.— -March 20, 1939. 

. SPAIN • 

Law respecting the organisation and registration of co-operative 
a oc igt^A^ and modifying the decree of July 4, X93^» Act% 

of Septemlyr 9 and October 2, 1931.— October 27, 2939. 
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CATALONIA 

Ordinance approving and publishing the standard regulations for 
the managentat of agricultural co-operative societies for small- 
holders* poultry keepKsrs and persons engaged in agricultural under- 
takii^, too small to enable them to join agricultural syndicates. — 
October z8* 1938. 

. SWEDEN 

Decree amending the decree of July 3* 1930, respecting agricul- 
tural credj^t banks. — June 30* 1937* 

^ UNITED STATES 

' Law amending certain parts of the Act concerning the Federal 
Credit Union approved June 26, 1934. — December 7, 1937. 

Act establishing a co-operative division in the State Department 
of Agriculture* North Dakota. — 1939. 

URUGUAY 

Decree regulating the laws relating to the management of com- 
panies* friendly societies and co-operative societies, — June 17* 1938. 

VENEZUELA 

Decree concerning the organisation of co-operative distributive, 
producers' and housing societies. — July 22* 1939. 
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CihoperaHve Organisations and the Intervention of^ublic Authorities 
in the Economic FiM. International Labour OfGice, 1939. 

IntemaHonal Directory of Co-operative Organisatiofys. Tenth 
edition. International Labour Office, 1939. 48. 

Social Problems in Agriculture. Record of the Permanent 
cultural Committee of the I.L.O., 1938. 4s. • 

The World Agricultural Situation in 1936-7 and J9J7-d. Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture, 1939. 

P Congresso Intemasionale del Credito Agrario. Organizzato dalla 
Federazione Intemazionale dei Tecnici Agricoli. Rome, 1938* 
XVIII* Congrts International d* Agriculture. Dresden, ig39* 
Co-operative Action in Rural Life. Survey prepared by the 
Co-operative Service of the International Labour Office for the 
European Conference on Rural Life. League of Nations, X939. 

The reports of international organisations and gatherings 
suggest melancholy reflections today and their content has 
in some cases lost in value and interest. In spite, however, 
of the destruction of the co-operative movement in some 
countries, its dislocation in others and the general inter- 
ruption of international contacts, there is still much that is 
relevant in the publications listed above. The extremely 
valuable and suggestive report of the International Labour 
Office on Co-operative Organizations and the Int^ention of 
Public Authorities in the Economic Field from which extensive, 
quotation was made in the Year Book for I939 
. reached its final form in print. Although the actual meas- 
ures and systems on which the report was based have prob- 
ably been greatly altered since the outbreak of war, it is 
unlikely that this alteration has been in the direction of 
reduced intervention of the public authorities. The report 
dioulc^ therefore be read by all those who'hav^ to steer the 
co-operativ^ movement through a period of inevitabte 
regimentation. It may be wished, if hardly hop^, that it 
should also be read by representatives of the public authc^ 
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ities into whose hands co-operative movements are falling. 
Not less valuable is the tenth edition of the IntemaHof^ 
Directory ofmCo-operative Organisations with its important 
statistical tables, to which reference is made in the first 
artii^e 'of this Year Book. Another publication of the 
I.L.O., the report on SocitU Problems in Agriculture, is 
not concerned .with co-operation, though it helps to fill 
out the rural background of the movement. It contains 
the gene^ report prepared by the International Labour 
Ofiice on such subjects as hours of work, holidays with 
pay' and protection of child labour in agriculture, presented 
‘to the first session of the Permanent Agricultural Com- 
mittee of the I.L.O., held in February, 1938, together with 
a report of the debates which took place on that occasion. 

The report on the World Agricuitural Situation 1936-y 
and 1937-8 issued by the International Institute of 
Agriculture contains a useful and fairly full account of 
agricultural policies in eighteen European, three American 
and certain colonial coimtries. The summary is not 
alwa3rs given on the same plan for all countries and the 
information on co-operative matters is uneven — ^the en- 
couragement of co-operation by grants of credit and in 
other ways by the Federal Government of the United States 
is not mentioned, though the part played by co-operatives 
in the French and Hungarian wheat organisations is 
sufficiently indicated. The report also contains general 
diapters on international economic relations and the world 
trade in agricultural products. 

The proceedings of two agricultural congresses actually 
held in 1938 and 1939, and the preparatory papers of a 
conference now, it would seem, indefinitdy postponed, all 
offer some contribution to co-operative study. The first 
Internationa^ Congress on Agricultural Credit, held in Rome 
in October, 1938, dealt specifically with co-operation in 
agriculture and*^e provision of credit to agricultural 
co-operative •organisations, and more generally with, agri- 
cultural credit orgaii^tions, the movement of. crops and 
other operations which in most countries are to a greater 
or less degree co-operative in character. One section of the 
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Cmigress was concerned with credit problems in tropical 
countries. The full documentation, partly printed and 
partly in duplicated typescript, has been made available, 
and though nationad reports naturally •vaury in value ^ind 
not all countries are represented, a good deal of instructive 
material is included in the collection. Some form of index 
or table of contents would have increased its utility. 

The Eighteenth International Congress of Agriculture, held 
at Dresden in June, 1938, has published the main reports 
submitted in English, together with the supplementary 
reports dealing with specific countries, in French. The <hree 
subjects deadt with in the co-operative section were “ The* 
Taisks of Agricultural Co-operative Societies in the Economic 
Policy of the State”, virtually the same subject as that 
dealt with in the I.L.O. survey, but with significant inversion 
in the sense of the title, perhaps traceable to the German 
environment of the Congress ; “ Co-operative Societies for 
Agricultural production ”, in which the definition is 
narrowed, somewhat arbitrarily, to include two functions 
only — joint agricultural operations of farmers (as in collec- 
tive farms) and joint processing of an industrial diaracter 
(creameries, tobacco factories, etc., but not societies merely 
for cleaning and grading) ; and the “ Processing of Fruit 
and Vegetables by Co-operative Societies ”. As in all such 
collections, national reports axe unequal in quality and are 
not available from all countries, but a good deal of informa- 
tion, some of it, as in the case of the ample Polish reports, 
now unhappily of historic interest alone, h£|^ been put 
together. No report of the meeting of the International 
Commission of Co-operation, usually attached to this 
Congress, appears to have beem issued. 

The European Conference on Rural Life which was to 
have been held in October, 1939, has been ^tponed siw 
die, but some of the preliminary documentation has been 
circulated, indudii^ a useful short sury«y of Co-operative 
Actioftin Rural Life prepared by the Co-operative Service 
of the In^smational Labour Office. Tt forms an excellent 
introduction to the subject for those to whom the movement 
is unfainiliar. 
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CfhopmtHve Fofm Supply Purchasing in the Br^h Isles. By 
Jos^ J. Knapp. Fann Credit Administration, Washington, 
D.C., 1939. 

Milk Marketing Scheme. Five Years* Review, 1933-1938. Milk 
Marlb^tii^ Board. * 

The ReguUUion of Milk Marketing in England and Wales. By 
Leon J. Steck, United States Department of Agriculture, 1938. 

Report of ike Pigs Marketing Board (Nortkem Ireland) Investigation. 
H.M. Stationery Office, Belfast, 1939. 6d. . 

The Fourth Oxford Farming Conference, 1939. 

Vital Agficulture in Great Britain, Denmark and the Argentine. 
By J. H. Brantom. Rush & Warwick (Bedford), Ltd. 


‘ Few studies- axe more valuable to those working within 
a movement than the observations and conclusions of a 
qualified outsider. Dr. Knapp came to Great Britain and 
Ireland with a wide knowledge, theoretical and practical, 
of co-operation in the United States, and his painstaking 
and perceptive study of the co-operative distribution of 
agricultural requirement in England, Scotland, Wales and 
Ireland, both South and North, constitutes a complete and 
informative survey of the latest phase of a movement which 
accounts for the bulk of agricultural co-operative trade in 
these islands. If there is a complaint to make it is that the 
author has refrained, perhaps out of courtesy, fi-om criti- 
cising any of the points on which British practice 
undoubtedly falls bdiind American, but his conclusions are 
nonetheless interesting and suggestive and the proposals 
whidi he permits himself — ^for more research, for a breaking 
down of the, sense of local self-sufficiency among societies, 
and for some form of agricultural co-operative jotunal — 
deserve serious consideration in this country. 

Two studies of milk marketing in England and Wales, 
one an inside, the other an outside view, have recently 
appeared. The Milk Marketing Board has issued an account 
of its five yean' stewardship, in which a complex and tech- 
nical narrative is dearly set out and illustrated with tables 
and graphs. Jhe information covers all the main points 
of history, {ffocedure* and statistics which are.likdy to 
occur to the average inquirer. Naturally the report does 
ndt set out to be critical, nor does it answer, excq>t by 
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inqdication, the crit i c i s m s whidh others have from time to 
time directed to the board and its policy. Outside <q)mion 
is represented by a publication in the marketing information 
series of the United States Dq;>artment of Agricultn^ak of 
which the most interesting diapter to the Englirii reader is 
that in which the method^ followed in this country are 
compared with those followed in the United States. It is 
pointed out that conditions were not identical and that in 
particular in England “ the co>opmitive sale of.milk was 
the exception *’ while " in the United States . . . producers 
on the larger markets were already well organised ". 

The Report of the recent investigation into the afiairs of 
the Pigs Marketing Board of Northern Irdand deals solely 
with administrative and financial arrangements, and 
thfi ngh it conveys some pointed warnings as to the conduct 
of semi-public trading bodies of this type, is not of general 
economic or agricultural interest. 

The papers given at the Fourth Oxford Farming Con- 
ference held early in 1939 have been published in one volume. 
They are mainly concerned with labour training and 
organisation, land reclamation and the provision of credit. 
Under the latter head two lecturers give facts and comment 
relating to the work of the Agricultural Mortgage Corpora- 
tion, nT««^ a third provides useful summaries of agricultural 
credit in New Zealand and the U.S.A. 

Vital AgncuUttre is a somewhat impulsive little book, the 
general purpose of which is to advocate increased agricul- 
tural production in Great Britain, to be mad& possible by 
tariff inotection, together with improved planuing and 
business organisation. This is supported by an enthusiastic, 
if incomplete account of co-operation in Denmark (a coun^ 
without protective tariffe) and a sketch of a meat-packing 
plant in the Argentine. Many will sympathise with the 
writer's objects without feding that they have been advanced 
much further by his arguments. , 


JiOrilee History of the Bath Co-operative Soeiefy. By W. Henry 
Brown. .Bsih Co-operative Society, 1939- is. 6d. , 

Wigan^WelJare. By W. Henry Brown, 1939. is. 6d. . 
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The Silken Glow ofMaecUsfiM. By W. Henry Brown. Co-opera- 
tive IMnting Society Ltd., 1939. 2s. 

Fifty Years, teing the story of the Crawley and Ifield Co-operative 
Society Ltd. By W.^J. Denman and T. A. Jackson, 

Kthg’s Lynn Cooperative Society Jnbilee Souvenir, i888-ig38. 

Co-operative Union Labour Advisory Series : 

No. 5. Factories Law as it affects Retail Co-operative Societies. 
By,H. J. Twigg. 6d. 

No. 6. Story of the National Conciliation Board. By Ftank 
Jones. 4d. 

British Consumers’ Co-operation. By W. H. Lickorish. Banbury 
Co-o]^erative Industrial Society Ltd., 1939. 

The Rochdale Pioneers. By James R. Gregson. A. T. Green, 

1939. 

It’s Different Now. A Yarn for Young People. By Frances 
Mary Campling. Co-operative Union, 1939. 6d. 

The year 1939 brought the Jubilee of several co-operative 
societies in the industrial group, celebrated by the publica- 
tion of local histories. Mr. W. H. Brown, who has done good 
service in delving into the records of other societies, has 
described the fortunes of the Bath Society, with introductory 
chapters covering the antecedent industrial conditions in 
Bath and some early movements of reform and social 
speculation connected with the city. In a further volume 
he describes the work of the Macclesfield Silk Manufacturing 
Society, an interesting example of the workers' productive 
society. 

Mr. Brown has performed a similar service for the typical 
miners’ society of Wigan, and, if for nothing else, would 
deserve the thanks of co-operators for rescuing the dialogue 
(in verse) between Robert Owen and the Devil ending with 
the latter's conversion to co-operation. Two shorter studies 
deal with the retail societies of a semi-rural character, 
those of Crawley and Ifield in Sussex and of King's Lynn 
in Norfolk. , 

Of the remaining publications of the year concerned with 
the consumers’ movement, all are short. Two additions to 
the Labour Advisory ^eries of the Co-operative Uniolftdeal 
respectively with Factories Law as it affects jietail co- 
operative societies and with the history of the National 
Conciliation Board set up by the Co-operative Ujiion in 
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1926. The former is a useful handbook for the guidance 
of co-operative managers and committees. The latter is of 
wider interest since it provides a valuable aocount of one 
aspect of co-operative development— the relation of a large 
and w^-organised consumers’ movement to its emplo3nees — 
which is of great practical and theoretical importance and 
in which concise information has been comparatively hard 
to find. It is written with candour and judgment. 

British Consumers' Co-operation is the outline pf a series 
of lectures delivered by the Managing Secretary of the Ban- 
bi^ Society to the members. The matter as it stan^ is 
slight, though introducing a number of points calculated td 
stimulate the interest of members in the wider aspects of 
their movement. The Rochdale Pioneers, by J. R. Gregson, 
is a play. The subject has been dramatised with consider- 
able freshness and skill, the dialogue is good and the char- 
acters well differentiated. It should be popular with co- 
operative and other dramatic groups. Six male and six 
female characters, /f’s Different Now is a children’s book 
which gives, through the medium of a grandfather’s reminis- 
cences, a picture of the life of the children of the working 
class in the mid-nineteenth century, together with some 
account of modem co-operation. It conveys, not unskilfully, 
a good deal of social and economic history, but is somewhat 
harrowing for the very youi^. 

My Story. By Paddy the Cope. Jonathan Cape, 1939. 7s. 6d. 

'fhe Templecrone Co-operative Society, which has sprung 
to rare success from the barren rocks of Donegal, is known 
to all those who have studied the Irish movement. The 
record of that success and with it the life story of the man 
who made it possible, is told in My Story, by Paddy the 
Cope, the nickname bestowed by his friends pn Mr. Patrick 
Gallagher of Dungloe. The interest of such a story to the 
practical co-operator goes without say&g. The book is 
som^Hling more, however, than a n^pe report of economic . 
enterprise^ however meritorious. It is a unique and deli§^t- 
fol account of the life of an Irish townland in the past half- 
century^ told from within, from the resources of a brilliant 
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meoioty and a remarkable peroqytkm of diaracter and 
situation. A dramatist might have given his royalties to 
have invented Maggie's conversation with the policeman, 
or Urn tale of the ydung wife of Crow Farm. But when all is 
said, ‘it’ is the tale of posistence, invention, courage and 
readiness to adventure into and master the untried in a 
wholly unknown activity that is the core of the book 
for which it should be read by all who are concerned with 
introducing - co-operation to new fields and unprepared 
minds. 

f 

‘ Das Polniscke Geuossensekaflswesen im potniseken Stoat. By 
Imma Swart. Verlag von S. Hirzel, 1938. 

Economics of Peasant Farming. ^ Doreen Waiiiner. Oxford 
University Press, 1939. 

The Economies of Souiet Agriculture. By L. E. Hubbard. Mac- 
nullan, 1939. 12s. 6d. 

It is ironical that perhaps the outstanding co-operative 
book of the year should be a German study of the Polish 
co-<nerative movement in Poland, written with notable 
knowledge, sympathy and judgment. Dr. Swart writes as 
a critical student, not a propagandist, and his book may 
have seemed severe in some of its judgments to those 
actually in the movement, but to note the moderation with 
which opinions are stated, and the care with which every 
co-operative development is related to the background of 
politics and economics, is to be convinced of its essential 
fairness. The book begins with a description of the develop- 
ment of co-operation in the three fragments of dismembered 
Poland in the nineteenth century, and contrasts its character 
in the west, where the Poles carried on lively but quite 
constitutional battle with the Prussian authorities, with the 
more Inxurisfpt but feeUer growth in Galicia under the 
benevolent inefficiency of the Dual Monarchy, and with the 
strugig^ing moveihrat of Congress Poland under the dead 
wei^t of tha Russian police state. The very ineqiiility of 
development which resulted was one of the problems of the 
movement vdiidi emerged in liberated Poland. The low 
s^mdard of living in town and country, the despepte lack 
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oi Cftpitsl and capital goods, the rush to construct at all 
costs, the inflation, the depression, the growing tendency of 
the Poli^ State to assume control of every branch of 
economic life, have in turn tested thd movement. Here 
and there it has given ivay. No central co-operative bank 
has found permanent form i" many of the grain marketing 
and fertiliser supplying groups failed in* the depression. 
But the consumers' movement and the creameries survived 
the depression almost undamaged, the credit apd supply 
societies seemed to be rebuilding on a firmer basis of self- 
help. Now for the second time in a generation the I^lish 
co-operative movement has gone under the harrow of war* 
How much has survived and how mudi will continue to 
survive under a new partition and a re-imposed alien 
domination, cannot be known. Much of the driving force 
of the old movement came from the sense that it was a 
movement of national conservation. That it exists to 
resume that rdle is one of the hopes not only of Polish co- 
operation but of the Polish people. 

Underlying both the political and co-operative problems 
of Central and Eastern Europe lie the problems of the 
peasant farm itself ; lack of land, rapid increase of popular 
tion, 'primitive tedmique, unsatisfactory markets, poor 
nutrition, lack of water supply, health services and educa- 
tion. These problems are not uniformly acute throughout 
the r^on. In the old Czechoslovakia, with its reasonable 
land S3^em, high educational standards and favourable 
bailee of industry and agriculture, peasant prosperity was 
reasonably hi§^. In Galicia, near in distance, remote in 
agricultural and social conditions, something like destitution 
prevailed. In Bulgaria the effects of dense population have 
been mitigated by intensive production ; in South Serbia 
the process has hardly begun. In the old kingdom of 
Romania, a sweeping agrarian reform has ||iven the peasants 
the lanH without chang in g their techni|que of cultivation. 
In IfllBgaiy the great estates, with t^ attendant " dwarf 
hddings"^ remain. Dr. Warriner’s book. Economics of 
PeosatU Faming, provides an extremely interesting sur^ 
of this gjxnip of problems which are all aspects of the fi m n a- 
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mental relation between population and agricultural pro- 
ductivity. She surveys conditions in Poland, Rumania, 
Hungary, Yugoslavia and Bulgaria. She examines in turn 
the<Qerman soluticfti by the dependence of Eastern Europe 
on the political and economic patronage of Nazi Germany, 
and the Russian solution by the industrialisation of the 
agricultural process. She finds neither likely to add greatly 
to agricultural productivity and both rqmgnant in different 
wa3rs to peasant feeling. Intensification, combined with a 
redistribution of population, especially in the overseas 
countries, seems to offer a better hope. The book is illus- 
’trated with photographs, which are instructive as well as 
beautiful. 

One of the main problems in the assessment of Soviet 
collective farming is the standard of comparison. Shall the 
collective farm be compared with the individual peasant 
farm of western or eastern Europe or with the agricultural 
system of pre-revolution Russia ? The latter is probably 
the most valuable but it is a comparison which few western 
Europeans are equipped to make in any detail. The value 
of Mr. Hubbard's study lies partly in his familiarity with 
the history of past conditions of Russian agriculture, to 
which he devotes his first eight chapters, partly in his grasp 
of the contemporary Russian printed material, of which he 
has made judicious use. He would appear to have a certain 
bias against the present regime or at least desire to defend 
the previous regime in its last stages, and he occasiopally 
seems over-sweeping in an adverse judgment (cf. the 
“degradation" of peasant art and the exceedingly low 
estimate of the individual’s voice in the affairs of the col- 
lective), but in the main his treatment of the evidence appears ' 
to be as fair as it is painstaking, and his facts and conclu- 
sions should* be studied by all those who wish to form a 
judgment on what is at the least an experiment of the first 
importance. * . 

Structure Agrieok. My M. Aug^LaiiM. Recueil Sirey, *1938. 

Questions AeitudUs d’Economie Rwrah. By Rdger Picazd. 
Recueil Sirey, 1939. 

mLeCridstAgricole. By Mme. Degon. Recueil Sirey, 1^39. 50 firs. 
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Monographies IndustrieUes des Cooperatives de Production do 
France : Industries du Batiment et tiavaux public. CopfMfration 
gtoirale des Societ6s Cooperatives Ouvrieres de Production. 1939. 

L’Educafion MutueUe d I'Ecole. By B. Profit.* Centrale du 
P.E.S. de Belgique, 1939. 15 frs. * . 

Writing in the series bearihg the now somewhat ironical 
title of “ France before the War and Today ”, Professor 
Aug6-Larib^ gives, within the compass of a short essay, all 
the essential statistical facts relating to the idianges in the 
structure of French agriculture in the past twenty-five years. 
Moreover, he is prepared to submit statistics to an informed 
and scrupulous interpretation. Several paragraphs are' 
devoted to the remarkable growth of the credit and other 
branches of the co-operative movement, but at the close 
M. Augd-Larib6 has to record a grave warning that though 
organisation and self-discipline of the industry has improved, 
it is still imperfect, and the tendency to call on the State 
to remedy every evil or inconvenience is a disquieting 
symptom for those who value the traditional stability of 
the rural population. 

Professor Picard’s voliune on Current Questions of Rural 
Economy contains a set of essa)^, most of them dealing with 
a single commodity, generally, though not alwa)^, one which 
is important to F^rench agriculture. The essay on wheat 
contains a severe criticism of the French wheat control and 
measures controlling sugar, alcohol and other commodities 
do not pass without severe examination. Two concluding 
chatters deal respectively with agricultmal association and 
agricultural credit in France. The first gives an informative 
if somewhat dry account of agricultural co-operation, the 
• second a much more critical though by no means unfriendly 
study of the rural credit system. 

Mme. Degon's study of AgricuUural Credit 4s a valuable 
work of reference, since it provides a well-balanced and 
well-documented survey of the subject ^firom the earliest 
timesfBRl in nearly all countries. The^author is fully aware 
of the inqportance of co-operative organisation, which 
occupies a more important place in the book than the title 
would indicate, and she brings out with great darity tire 
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stei<s by which co-operative took the place of private sources 
of credit towards the end of the nineteenth century, only 
to be superseded in turn by the state In the second quarter 
of tl^e twentieth. *rhe causes of this second .change, which 
she evidently, if discreetly, deplores, have not, however, 
lain in any inherent defect of the co-operative movement, 
but have sprung from external shocks to rural economy, 
notably the physic^ devastation of war^ monetary inflation 
and land, reform, which co-operative credit organisations 
had^never been designed to meet. At the same time it is 
noteworthy and somewhat surprising that in the Scandin- 
'avian countries, where war conditions did not exist, it was 
the State and not the co-operative pioneer which took the 
initiative in the supply of credit. The whole chapter on 
Germany is particularly judicious, the criticism of the French 
system raises interesting points, and there is a good summary 
of American development which is compared with that of 
Eiurope. Considering her critical gifts it is perhaps a pity 
that Mme. Degon did not permit herself a fuller summing 
up of her material as a whole. 

The period immediately after the war of 1914-18 saw a 
fairly wide experiment in building guilds in England. The 
movement had no permanent success, the prime cause of 
its failure being lack of capital. The corresponding move- 
ment in France, though it has had its disappointments, can 
nevertheless point to a number of outstanding successes. 
It is possible that the system of co-operative enterprise is 
more congenial to the French than the English skilled 
workman, but it is also pertinent to note the extent to 
which French public authorities were ready to come forward 
first with loans and in some cases subsidies, and secondly < 
with substantial contracts. The record of a dozen of the 
most succesaful of these societies is told in the second 
voliune of the Industrial Monographs, publi^ed by the 
General Confedeni^on of Workers' Productive Co-operative 
Societies in France, of which the first dealt witlf^etal- 
working industries. Not all the twelve are building societies 
i|^ the strict sense, some being concerned with excavations 
and drainage, others with carpentry (including daborate 
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structures such as those used for great exhibitions) and one 
mth quarrying. The record, though selective in the sense 
that the failures are not recorded or analysed,*is a valuable 
and very readable contribution to co-ofifcrative information. 

School co-operatives have not been taken up to any 
noticeable extent in Great Britain, but in many countries, 
notably in France and in parts of South America, they have 
been a popular and recognised adjunct of the educational 
sy^em. They are necessarily simple in characto:^ but their 
objects may range from the semi-commercial purchase of 
books and pencils through the provision of handicraft 
materials, the management of school gardens, and the 
decoration of classrooms, to the organisation of sdiool 
hygiene and physical training. M. Profit, in his book on 
Mutual EducaUon m the School, does not so much describe 
the school co-operative in detdl as, assuming the method, 
show how it can be used to modify on the one hand the 
excessive intellectualism of French elementary education, 
and on the other, the defects in building and equipment 
which the French rural school has too often to suffer. The 
book, however, is well worth the study of educationists in 
other countries. 

• 

New Breaking, By Hugh Boyd. J. M. Dent & Sons (Canada), 

1938- *2- 

Proceedings of the Conference on Markets for Western Farm Products, 
Winnipeg, 1938. 

Sqfne Economic Aspects of the Apple Industry in Nova Scotia, By 
Willard V. Longley. Nova Scotia Department of Agriculture, 1932. 

A Study of Land Utilisation, Farm Production and Rural Living, 
By W. V. Longley and W. F. Chown. Nova Scotia Department 
of Agriculture, 1936. 

Catdchisme des Caisses Populaires, By Phihbert Grondin, 
Federation iles Caisses Populaires Desjardins de Quebec, 1938. 

Lss Caisses Populaires. I'ficole Sociale Populair^ 1938. 15 cts. 

Naa BreaMng is described modestly ah " an outline of 
co-oppNition among the Western fanners of Canada ”. It 
is, in fact„a short history of co-opera\ive wheat marketing 
in the three prairie provinces. Without competing with 
Dr. Patton’s "Grain Growars’ Co-operation in West^ 
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Canada " as an economic study it provides a full, intelligent 
and informative account of the marketing problems whidi 
followed on tiie opening of the prairies to agriculture and 
of tk^ $teps taken *by farmers and Governments to meet 
them. More than half the book is concerned with the 
"pre-POol" period and the treatment of the numerous 
controversies that attended this and other movements is 
notably fair. The book is popular in the best sense, easy 
to read, commendably free from sentimentality and agree- 
ably^ustrated. It has a good index. 

Proceedings of the Conference on Markets for Western 
Farm Products, a verbatim report extending to some 330 
pages, provides a good general picture of western Canadian 
agriculture in 1938. Papers by experts were delivered not 
only on such obvious subjects as the Canadian wheat 
situation, but also on the wheat situation in other countries, 
on secondary products of the Canadian West, such as live- 
stock, creamery butter and fresh-water fish, and on such 
fundamental questions as soil utilisation and monetary 
policy in relation to farm incomes. The speakers and most 
of those who joined in debates were responsible men, 
speaking with authority, and the opinions expressed are 
therefore of interest for the future of Canadian agricultural 
policy. 

The apple industry of Nova Scotia, localised in the 
picturesque Annapolis Valley, is an interesting example of 
technical specialisation and of the spontaneous creation of 
a co-operative marketing system by men who had slight 
contact with other co-operative organisations and were 
probably hardly influenced by co-operative theory. The 
story of the apple industry, and of the marketing organisation 
to whidi it gave rise, is told in considerable detail in a 
bulletin published by the Nova Scotia Department of 
Agriculture. 

Antigonish County, at the northern end of the -mainland 
of Nova Scotia, diffe|s markedly from the orchanTt^dley 
of Annapolis. It is a land of rocky hills with narrow, fairly 
feftile 1^^, coniferous forest and wild coast. It has 
b^ the scene of much poverty and increasing depopulation. 
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The careful Study of Land VtiUsatioH, Farm ProdueHon and 
Rur^ Livitm, published by the Nova Scotia Department of 
Agriculture, provides an excellent and sober picture of the 
conditions which underlie the remarkable co-opeiptive 
developments with which the name of Antigoni^ is assod* 
ated. Only the earlier of these developments find a place 
in the study. , 

The co-operative credit movement, introduced into 
Quebec in 1900 by Alphonse Desjardins, co-operatjve pioneer 
and official reporter to the Canadian Parliament, apparently 
constituted the first introduction of this important b^uich 
of co-operative effort to the American Continent. It wak 
not till something like a quarter of a century later that 
credit unions made their appearance in the United States 
and not for some years longer before they began to flourish 
in the Canadian province of Nova Scotia. The story of the 
Caisses Desjardins is unfamiliar in Europe, though the name 
is fairly well known. No history of the movement has 
apparently been written, but two little works in French, the 
Catichisme des Caisses Populaires and a copy of the monthly 
Bulletin of the £cole Sodale Populaire of Quebec, entirely 
devoted to the history and activities of the caisses, give 
between them a good deal of useful information. 

Farm Credit Administration Co-operative Division Bidletins. 

No. 25. Relative Prices to Producers under Selected Types of 
Milk Pools. By T. G. Stitts and £. W. Gaumnitz. 

•No. 26. A Statistical Handbook of Farmers’ Co-operatives. 

No. 28. Accounting Procedure for Co-operative Oraiu Elevators. 
By £. B. Ballow. 

No. 29. Terminal Fruit Auctions as Marketing Agencies for 
Farmers’ Co-operatives. By K. B. Gardner. 

No. 30. Operations of Co-operative Grain Elevators in Kansas 
and Oklahoma. By H. Hedges. 

Minnestda Co-operative Creameries. By E. F. Holier and O. B. 
Jesness. University of Minnesota. 

Farmer^ Co-ops. in Virginia. Baltimore Baftk for Co-opmtives. 

ComfmriUion, Principles and Practices. By’ChriSj L. Christensen. 
University of Wisconsin. * 

Milk Mdrketing in Lexington. University of Kentucky. 

Co-operative Purchasing in Washington. By E. F. Dumm^. 
State Coyege of Washington. • 
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Fatmers* Co-operaHve Marketing and Purchasing Associations in 
Missouri. By £. G. Schiffman and H. M. Haag. University of 
Missouri. ^ 

Cold Storage Locker development in Illinois. By F. A. Gougler. 
lUindU Agricultural Association. 

Twin City Milk Produurs* Association, 1930-35. 

Co-operative Trucking A ssociation of Minnesota. Minnesota Works 
Progress Administ];ation. 

Co-operative Accounting Manual. Utah Works Progress Admin- 
istration. . 

m 

Literature for the year dealing with the American agri* 
cultural co-operative movement is limited to pamphlets, of 
whidi the most important series is issued by the Co-operative 
Division of the Farm Credit Administration. One of these, 
that by Dr. Knapp, on co-operative purchasing of farm 
supplies in Great Britain, has been reviewed on another 
page. Relative Prices to Producers under Selected Types of 
Milk Poets is based on a study of the milk shed and marketing 
area of Boston, which covers a radius up to 300 miles, in 
which pooling has been carried on continuously since 1917 
and intermittently from a much earlier date. From this 
study conclusions are drawn as to the effects of different 
methods of price pooling, the variations in returns to 
producers resulting from distance and seasonal fluctuations 
of supply, and the influence on volume entering the pool. 
The conditions analysed ate perhaps too local for con- 
clusions to be transferable to those of other countries, but 
the study is a good example of a detailed inquiry into matters 
of increasing importance to the liquid milk industry in 
most countries. The Statistical Handbook of Farmers’ Co- 
operatives covers all t3fpes of agriculture co-opierative 
organisation in the United States, including those engaged 
in the purchasing of agricultural requirements, the marketing 
of all classes pf agricultural produce and the provision of 
mutual fire insurance and irrigation. The classification is 
natural and useful, To some extent the ground is also 
> covered by the statist^pal survey of consumers' co-ojiSltion 
pubUiflied by the Department of Labour, a duplication against 
which inquirers ^ould be on their guard. The Handbook 
cemsists chiefly of detailed tables in which inforqjation is 
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grwped locality and function, particularly welcome 
being the subdivision of dairy co-operation into five groups. 
An interesting section covers the use of bonpwed capital, 
and though the connection with official sources of credit 
is not distinf^shed in detail, the importance of the i^anks 
for Co-operatives in American Co-operative economy appears 
with sufficient clarity. The manual on Recounting Pro- 
cedure for Co-operative Grain Elevators is of strictly technical 
intoest and should be valuable to accountants dealing with 
this kind of business. Terminal Fruit Auctions as Marketing 
Agencies for Farmers’ Co-operatives discusses one aspdbt of 
American fruit marketing, the di^tch of fruit by cc^ 
operative associations to non-co-operative auctions at a 
distance, and considers the value of sudi sales as indicators 
of {nice and the result on credit risks and other factors of a 
diversion to private sale. Operations of Co-operative Grain 
Elevators in Kansas and Oklahoma is an analysis of the 
general position of this group during the critical period 

1931-37- 

A number of pamphlets of a somewhat similar type and 
varying importance have been issued by other authorities. 
The University of Miimesota has published a useful study 
of Creameries in that state. It is concerned with the local 
creamery, not the creamery federation, of which it makes 
no mention. The University of Kentucky contributes a 
study of Milk Marketing in Lexington which, however, is of 
ratber negative co-operative interest. Farmer Co-ops^ in 
Virginia is a short illustrated descriptive pamphlet covering 
briefly a number of diverse organisations and issued by the 
Baltimore Bank for Co-operatives, which has among its 
clients most of the organisations described. Co-operative 
Purchasing in Washington contains, for its bulk (a8 pages), 
a good deal of general material, but indudw some useM 
sections on purchases of feed (principally poultry feed), oil 
products, and finiit and v^etable g[rc(Wing and p acking 
surfRflfes, as well as notes on consumers' ohoperation and^ 
credit. Farmers’ Co-operative Marketing and PurchaHng 
Associations in Missouri is an account of organisation^ in a 
State yhich has not received much co-operative poblMty. 
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The associations show a great variety of function, with no 
one type or conunodity dominant. An enlarged annual 
meeting number and five-year review of the Twin Cities Milk 
Pro<]ucers’ Assodarion (St. Paul and Minneapolis) tells the 
story *ot the Association, which wholesales Uquid milk, in 
some detail, and is of more than ephemeral interest. 

The " special (Circular " on Co-operative Principles and 
Practiu issued by the University of Wisconsin, is of a more 
substantia^ character than any of the foregoing. It extends 
to X28 pages and forms a general introduction to the co- 
operitive movement and co-operative practices in the 
United States and dsewhere. The section on the English 
industrial and agricultural movements is weak, and the 
curious selection of statistics gives a distorted impression, 
though individual figures seem to be correct. Neither the 
Danish nor the Swiss sections take any account of recent 
developments, in particular the effects of planned economy, 
first in the principal markets of these two countries and 
later in the countries themselves. 

Three multigraphed publications may be noted. Two 
deal with new and interesting developments in America. 
Co-operative Cold Storage Locker Development is the story 
of a move to supplement the universal domestic refrigerator 
of the United States with a co-operative group of lockers in 
villages or country towns each big enough to hold the 
carcases of the farmers’ home-killed stock, pending con- 
sumption. Co-operative Trucking Associations in Minnespta 
describes a type of organisation which has grown up very 
recently, with the growth of road as against rail transport. 
It serves the farmers’ co-operative rather than the individual 
fiurmer, and aims at pooling the lorry requirements of 
diverse co-operatives, with a view to securing full employ- 
ment and no epipty journeys for the lorries. At the present 
period of restricted petrol supplies in Great Britain, the 
s}rstem is espedsdl^ worthy of consideration. .The Co- 
-operative Accounting Manual issued by the Utah Wbrks 
Progress Administxati&n, is a detailed, elementary work 
on the subject, suitable for students and those starting a 
coAiperative organisation without much previous e]q>^rience. 
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A Doctor for the People. By Michael A. Shadid. The Valnguaxd 
Ptess, 1939. l 2 - 5 o- 

Principles of Co-operative Medicine. By Michael A. Shadid. 

Co-operative Medicine. By James Peter Warbe&se. The Co- 
operative League, 15 cts. * 

Handbook, Co-operative Health Association. Utah Works Progress 
Administration, 1939. 

The application of co-opetation to the provision of medical 
services has never been of much importance in Western 
Europe, probably because co-operation has been, in the 
main, a working-class movement, and the workerl of 
Western Europe have looked for medical services either to* 
their own friendly societies, which are co-operative in spirit 
if not in name, or to schemes of State insurance. It has 
been left to the very diverse conditions of Eastern Europe 
and the United States of America to call co-operative 
into being. In the United States, no State medical 
insurance exists and, in addition, co-operative membership 
is drawn largely from the middle clas.s, which suffers most 
from the defects of private medical practice. That these 
defects are slowly being realised and that a co-operative 
alternative is being introduced in the teeth of fierce and 
often unscrupulous opposition, is shown by the four books 
^^nl^Pr review. By far the most attractive to the gen^ 
reader is the autobiography of Dr. Shadid, the Sjuian 
immigrant who first attained his ambition to a physician 
and later became the sponsor and medical director of the 
Co-operative Community Hospital at Elk City, Oklahoma, 
the first co-operative hospital in the United States. The 
story of the author's childhood in the Lel^on, and of his 
education, for which he paid by peddling jewellery, no less 
than of his struggles to find a remedy for the abuses in 
American medical practice, are of wide hxuagn as weU as 
co-operative interest. The financial and organisational 
details of the co-operative hospital are self out in a detailed 
Principles of Co-operoUve Medicint, prqiared as 
a qf answering the numerous inquiries with which 

Dr. has been assailed in the last few years, since ^ 

success of his undertaking became establidied. A sh^rt 
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pamphlet introducting the whole subject and giving specimen 
by-laws of a Co-operative Health Association, has been 
issued by Dr.^ Warbasse under the title Co-operative Medicine, 
A ra^h^ different Approach to the problem is contained in 
the multigraphed volume prepared by the Utah Works 
Progress Administration, for use as a textbook in educa- 
tional groups '' as a background to dass work in co-operative 
Health Associations It surveys what is described as the 
" health-economic problem of the United States before 
pas^g on to the strudure and operations of co-operative 
health associations. 

The public health problems of Europe and America are 
not identical, but all these books, and especially the first 
two, may be commended to co-operators and those interested 
in public health in all countries. 

Co-operation as a Way of Peace, By James Peter Warbasse. 
Harper & Brothers, 1939. 

Co-operatives in America. By Ellis Cowling. Coward-McCann 
Inc., 1938. 10s. 6d. 

Consumers* Co-operation in the United States, 1936. By Florence £. 
Parker. United States Department of Labour. 25 cts. 

Operating Results of Consumer Co-operatives in the United States 
in 1937, By Carl N. Schmalz. Harvard University, 1939. .. |i.oo. 

Credit Unions in Massachusetts. By J. L. Snider. Harvard 
University Press : Humphrey G. Milford, 1939. 13s. 

Co-operatives in the U.S. — A Balance Sheet. By Maxwell S. 
Stewart. Public Affairs Committee, 1939. 10 cts. 

Coiesumers* Co-operation in Minnesota. By Russel Lewis and 
Mauritz Seashore. Works Progress Administration and Def>art- 
ment of Agriculture, Minnesota. 

Credit Unions in Minnesota. By Russel Lewis and Clyde Buell. 
Works Progress Administration. 

Literary Development of Co-operative Principles and Data. By 
V. J. Tereshtenko. United States Works Progress Administration, 
1939 - 

Dr. Warbasse's^ study of Co-operation as a Way of Peace 
has at its roots the consideration that co-opoative trade, 
not being of & profit>/ieeking character, does eliminaiS one 
source of economic rivalry and with it an dement in the 
c^isation of war. This is true, and Dr. Warbasse could 
have made his case strcmger if he had been prepaid (which 
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he is not) to admit as co-operative the farmers’ marketing 
OKganisation engaged in international trade, and had shown 
that such forms of co-oper9.tive control ate ha rmlosi^ 
ooinpar^ with that State control (with ^litical intensions) 
which, in a highly evolved eronomy, ^ms their inevitable 
alternative. A study of how feur well-developed co-operation 
can wpply the element of order in economic activity, while 
keeping such activity out of the hands of the peace-time 
state, where it may prove both a danger and a temptation, 
would have been useful if not very conclusive. Wha^ Dr. 
Warbasse has given us is, however, merely a restatement of 
the view that war is caused solely by " political govern- 
ments ” in order to allow their members and adherents to 
become rich. This unconvincing simplification is supported 
by a sketch of history too shallow and frequently too 
inaccurate to give it any weight, and is followed by a survey 
of the various excellences of co-operative practice, including 
the “ democracy ” which the author finds of so little efficacy 
in the political field. 

Co-operatives in America is an exuberant account of co- 
operative enterprise, of which rather over a third is devoted 
to the industrial revolution and the early years of the English 
moveifient, and the remainder to the pioneer stages of 
the American movement, principally that centring round 
consumption and services. It is somewhat diffuse for a 
textbook and is probably best suited to be an introduction to 
co-(^>eration for the American public entering the movement. 

The report issued by the United States Department of 
Labour, Consumers’ Co-operation in the United Stales, igsS, 
is an authoritative statistical and descriptive publication 
corresponding to the older and fuller reports of the Registrar 
of Industrial and Provident Societies in Great Britain but 
actually containing much more general descriptive matter 
and no particulars of individual societies. The term 
*' consumers’ co-operation ” needs some jlefinition. In this 
case litlis " retail distributive associations ” «whether they • 
deal in agricultural or domestic goods or the oil products 
which are so characteristic an object of American co-opem- ' 
tion. . l^iere is thus conriderable overlapping with the 
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StoNsNcal- Handbook of Farmers’ Co-operatives, issued by the 
Farm Credit Administration. To these are added " service 
associations f, including resteurants, housing associations, 
sickness, and burial dubs and electridty associations. 
Finally, come credit, insurance and tdephone associations. 
The material presented is of great interest and value ; it 
is only to be regretted that as much as three years must 
elapse between the year recorded ajid the date of 
publicatic^. 

The study issued by the Harvard School of Business 
Adininistration on the Operating Results of Consumer Co- 
'operatives in the United States is again concerned with a 
more diverse group than would be induded under that term 
in Europe, that is to say with urban “ food stores ”, rural 
general purposes stores (often laigdy agricultural in the 
business carried on) and associations handling s^cultural 
supplies or petroleum products. The study includes a* set 
of averages for such matters as net sales, gross margin, 
expenses in different categories and net profit or loss, which 
are compared with similar figures for private trade. The 
figures are of some interest and would repay comparison 
with European co-operative data, but the sample is small 
and the approach does not seem to have been as organic as 
the subject needs, if it is to be fully appreciated. It is 
justly pointed out that the advantages of co-operation may 
lie in the relations between retail and wholesale organisation 
and in the distribution of profits, but these two functions 
fall outside the anal}^. It is not dear wheth^ the private 
stores used for comparison were linked with a wholesale 
organisation nor on what terms, nor is it explained that the 
objects of co-operative and conunerdal effidency are not * 
the same and that this may affect the proportions of expense, 
surplus, turnover and so on. A study of Credit Unions in 
Massachusetts, also emanating from the Harvard School of 
Business Administration, provides an ” outside ” view of a 
group of these organisations and brings out one %i3 two 
points — ^the intimate Connection often existing between the 
credit union and the management of a factory or other 
b^^ess and the very high rates of interest prevaili^ in the 
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United States — ^wbich are not emphasised in the piopar 
gandist type of literature. The book also includes an 
account of rival organisations, commercial banks making 
small loans and the licensed money-lenders known as per- 
sonal finance companies, but the comparison with the credit 
unions, though indicated, m^ht have been more positive 
and incisive. • 

Co-operatives in the U.S. — A Bakmce Sheet is a mudi 
slighter work, aiming at giving a popular accoipit of co- 
operatives in general both in Europe and in the United 
States. Too much cannot be expected of so summary a 
description (30 pages with pictorial statistics), but it may btf 
noted that while the account of the consumers’ movement 
is stimulating and broadly accurate, the account of agricul- 
tural co-operation is excessively compressed and faintly 
hostile. 

The Works Progress Administration has issued a number 
of studies, apparently intended for the use of adult classes, 
which th niigh merely in duplicated form, contain a body of 
information which is by no means negligible and is often 
well-arranged. Two favourable examples dealing with 
regional problems are Consumer Co-operatives in Minnesota 
and Credit Unions in Minnesota, the former including a 
range of commodities and semces among the 
objects of co-operative consumption. This study sheds a 
good deal of light on the or^ of agricifitural co-oj^tion 
in farmers’ semi-political, semi-professional organisation 

which are characteristic of many American states. A third 

document issued by the Works Progress Administration of 
the City of New York bears the title Lit^apf Development of 
Co-operative Principles and Data, but is in fact concOTCd 
with the general outline of a scheme of study and with a 
single department of “ co-operative ^ ^ 

of co-operative laws passed by the individu^ 

U.S.A. As these are numerous and^Tairly frequently 
ameildda, such a list is valuable. ^ 
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etudes Tedmiqves sur la CoopdraHon de Consommation. By 
V. Devillen, G. Midianx and R. Geraid. 

Les Aspects PoliHfues du Mouoemeat Coopdratif. By L. de 
Broucklre. 12 £rs. 

d^oopjfmtives condte cartels et Trusts. By G. Lasaene, i939> 
*12 frs. 

Le SysUme de Gaud. By E. Sontar. Les Presses Universiiaires 
de France, 1935. 20 frs. 

Le Rayon d’AcUon des Societds Coopdratives de Consommation 
affiUdes d la Societd Generate CoopdroHve, 1938. 

The inkitution les Propagateurs de la Cooperation in 
Brulsels continues to issue short works on different aspects 
bf co-operation in convenient pocket form. 

One volume is made up of essays, by students of the 
co-operative seminar, dealing with different aq>ects of 
co-operative business administration. The first deals with 
a number of inter-related problems — staffing, buying and 
selling policies, capitalisation and stocks. The second 
discusses the merits of fixed wages and wages in proportion 
to turnover and decides for the latter, coupled with a small 
fixed payment. The other essays are concerned with the 
running of bakeries and with the organisation of the r^onal 
co-operative union of Lorraine. 

M. Serwy's history of the Belgian movement is conconed 
mainly with the consumers' movement, and in particular 
with its most important section, the socialist co-operative 
movement. It is hostile, and perhaps somewhat unjust, 
to agricultural co-operation, as embodied in the Boerenbrad. 
The record of the working-class movement is, however, dear 
and candid and the assessment of the gains and losses 
involved in a frank political bias are very fairly weighed. 
The suggestion that the time may have come for an alliance 
with the " liberal ” and " neutral ” consumers’ movements 
(a stqp takei^ many years ago in Holland) is particularly 
interesting. 

The Political Aspects of Co-operation are treated in a 
.more fundamental 'fashion by Professor de Brouk^.; He 
points out that ther^are, in fact, two distinct questions : 
Has co-operation, as such, political interests to defend? 
Sflj^uld it defend the political interests of its membem ? He 
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traces the historical connection between consumef^’ co- 
operation and the other branches of the working-class 
movement, including the political movem^t both in 
Belgium and in other European countries. In many cases 
the co-operative movement began as a means to aif end. 
It was to strengthen the position of the workers until they 
could secure, by political or revolutionary^ means, the full 
emancipation which was their goal. But the movement 
soon developed an independent and highly successful 
existence. It became an end in itself, and its leaders were 
no longer anxious to fill a party war chest at the expeifte of 
the progress of their own undertakings. On the other hand 
the very expansion of the movement brought it into conflict 
with authorities public and private, and made political 
action necessary for its own protection. Out of this two- 
sided development arose the peculiar seeming-illogicalities 
of -the co-operative position in politics. Professor de 
Brouk^e does not offer so much a positive solution as a 
suggestive discussion of a field which includes the position 
of co-operation in a possible socialist state. 

In the most recent volume of the series. Professor Lasserre 
gives an account, probably fuller and better documented 
than has been issued in any language but Swedish, of the 
Swedish co-operative movement and its successful action 
against trusts and monopolies. 

The so-called “ Ghent System ", the constitution of 
workers’ manufacturing companies in the textile and other 
industries, was not co-operative and, perhs^s for that 
reason, it ended in almost complete catastrophe. But in 
origin at least it had strong affinities with the orthodox 
workers’ productive society, and to the last it was linked 
financially with the Belgian Labour Party and the Belgian 
consumers’ co-operative movement. A study of this curious 
and for a number of years very successful development is of 
considerable social and historical interest, and the story 
ba-Q well told by Mme. Soutar, in aCh ess^y which do^ ^ 
full justice to the courage and enterprise of Anseele and his 
friends, wldle not concealing the causes or the magnitude 
of their ultimate failure. / 
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The'lSociet^ Generale Cooperative of Brussels has published 
the results of a careful co-operative “ census ” made for the 
purpose of di^veiing precisely to what extent co-operation 
has ^fEerted each commune in membership and trade, and 
to whVit society this influence may be traced. The results 
as published are too baldly statistical to be of interest out- 
side Belgium, but the thoroughness of the method may be 
worth the attention of other co-operative movements. 

Veertig yaren Landbouw Crediet. By H. van Haastert and 
G. M. Hu3rsnians. Co-operative Centrale Boerenleenbank, 1939. 
^ De Slwitsteen Geplaatsi. “ de Volharding ”, 1939. 

Verbruikscodperatie. By Ir. D. Gioenveld. N.V. Servire, 
1938. 

Die Genossenschaftsidee im Verkaufsladen Tkeorie und Praxis. 
By Marie Feilnreiter. Buchdruckerei V.S.K., 1939. 

VOLG ProduetioH-VerwertUng. V.O.L.G. Winterthur, 1939. 

The Agricultural Export of Denmark. The Agricultural Council 
of Denmark. 

Two important records of co-operative achievement in 
different fields have been issued this year in the Netherlands. 
The Central Peasants' Loan Bank of Eindhoven celebrates 
its fortieth year of existence with the publication of a 
history and analysis of its operations and objects. - It is 
written in simple style and evidently intended for the 
ordinary memb^ rather than the student, but it gives full 
statistical and other material relating to a movement which 
has taken over with skill and intelligence the Raiffeisen 
ideals and technique and added a definitely catholic ufter- 
pretation of the original moral and Christian basis. The 
same process, as worked out in the Boerenbond Beige, is 
well known abroad. The Central Peasants' Loan Bank of 
the Netherlands, with a long record of success, is perhaps 
less familiar, and the present book is therefore a welcome 
contribution lo co-operative information. 

The " Volharding " (" Poiseverance ") of the Hague is 
,one of the kqgest'and most successful of the consumers' 
co-operative organisafions of the Netherlands. To a fully 
developed service in ihe supply of household requirements 
to'ii working-class membership it added, in 1923, a modest 
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clinic. Catering for the medical and surgical n«ds of 
monbers proved so socially rewarding a venture it 
became necessary to replace the dinir. with a fully equipped 
hoqntal, with surgical, dental, optical, and other depart- 
• molts. Building was begun in the' spring of 1936* and 
fini^ed in the following year. An illustrated book of s ome 
200 pages gives, under the title of The Coj^ng Stone, a full 
account of this enterprise and of the hospital itsdif. showing 
{dans and recording equipment, as well as detailing the 
method of organisation. It diould be of particular interest 
to those initiating the practice of " co-operative medieine ” 
in the United States and elsewhere. A few chapters deal 
with other aspects of the work of the Volharding. 

From the Netherlands also comes a sound re-statement of 
the co-operative case, addressed to the intelligent puUic not 
yet drawn into the movement. It opens with a discussion 
of .the shortcomings of private trade, especially but not 
exclusively illustrated from the events of the great depres- 
sion, and goes on to a condensed but not unduly dry history 
of the movement, first in other lands and then in Holland. 
The latter section, with the chapter on the present scope of 
Netherlands co-operation, will be of most interest to the 
foreigner, for whom Dutch co-operation is a respected but 
by no means over-advertised movement. The author’s out- 
look is summed up in the phrase “ co-operation is organised 
' freedom ” and in his concluding exhortation , " Co-operation 
note ! ” 

A little work issued by the co-operative seminar in 
Freidorf (Basle) sets forth in simple language the duties and 
qualifications of a co-operative saleswoman. Such observa- 
tions as that young women come into a shop vdth their 
TninHs already fixed on the purchase of impossible objects, 
whereas young men come in a state of helpless vagueness 
only to be relieved by the firm tact of the saleswoman are 
shrewd and true beyond the bounds of Switzerland. A 
traqglaiion of sections, if not the whole, Aould be accep^le^ 
to an Fnglish co-operative periodicali Also 'from Switzer-* 
land comSs a pamphlet firom the wdll-known Agncultural 
Cooperative Union in Winterthur, describing the Union’s 

A A * 
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procedSnng of fruit and vegetables into such products as 
apple rings, soft drinks and potato silage. 

A pamphlet on The Agricultural Export of Denmark, issued 
by the Agricultural Council of Denmark, does not perhaps 
offe^ any fundamentally new material, but it brings the 
story up to date (statistics are for 1937) and adds a chapter 
on the Danish A^cultural Exhibition of 1938, which so 
much impressed foreign visitors. 

VeroffentUchungen des Instituts fur Genossenschaftswesen an 
der Johann Wolfgang Goethe-Universitat Frankfurt am Main. 
W. Ifohlhammer, 1938. 

No. 17. Die Genossenschafilichen ZiisarnmenschlUsse des 
Tabakswaren-Einzelhandels. By K. Gelbert. 

No. 18. Volkstum und Genossenschaftswesen, By R. Muller- 
Stock. 

No. 19. Der Hessen-Mitielrheinische Genossenschaftsverband 
Schidze-Delitzsch e,v. zu Wiesbaden, By C. FTank- 
enbach. * 

Das landwirtschaftliche Genossenschaftswesen unter 
dem Einfluss der Marktordnung, By K. Jacobi, 
1937- 

Die Verbrauchergenossenschaften (Konsumvereine) in der Volks- 
wirtschaft. By F. G. Weinberger. Verlag Moritz Perles, 1936. 

Gefuge und Ordnung der deutschen Landwirtschaft, By Konrad 
Meyer. Reichsnahrstand Verlags, 1939. 

The publicaticms of the Co-operative Institute of Frankfurt 
University, though limited and coloured by considerations 
of what is printable under a National-Socialist regime, still 
contain matter of considerable value. Volkstum •und 
Gmossensckdftswesen, which may be translated, with a 
significant inversion of AE’s famous title. Nationality and 
Co-operation, discusses an aspect of the co-operative move- 
ment which is generally familiar but does not appear to 
have been up till now considered in a separate study. This 
is the part played by co-operation as an instrument of 
national survival and solidarity in an oppressed nation or 
national minority. . The general introduction, in wluch the 
author traces*the co-operative spirit back to the sedse of 
community in medial Germany is porhaps mdre fanciful 
tl^ substimtial, and the concluding exhortation to the 
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co-operative movement of Germany to sustain the* move- 
ments of German minorities in other lands lest they become 
" cultural manure for other races ” will grate^n most ears, 
but the intervening descriptions of the German co-opei^tive 
movements of Poland and South-Eastern Euro^ were 
worth bringing within the scope of a single study. 

A study of co-operation among tobacco retailers in 
Germany is of more restricted interest, but is a useful 
example of the grouping of small traders for the j>urpose of 
obtaining supplies wholesale, a development which in 
certain countries has been a counterpoise of the sprdid of 
rhain and multiple stores and in modem Germany is onb 
of the few bran<^es of co-operation which has retained full 
vitality. A history of the Schuke-Delitzsch Co-operative 
Union of Hesse and the Middle Rhine is concerned with a 
similar fidd of activity, though here it is the provision of 
credit to the owners of small businesses that is undertaken, 
rather than the wholesaling of goods. The union, with its 
headquarters at Wiesbaden, can look back on seventy-five 


years of active and useful life. 

A full and critical study of the effect of German market 
regulation on the German agricultural co-operative move- 
ment* can hardly be expected from writers in Germany 
today, but a thesis presented at Frankfurt University and 
recently published provides a good deal of valuable pre- 
liminary material, carrying the story at least as far as the 
end of 1936. The various measures adopted are described, 
and their effect on the co-operative movement is traced so 
far as it had become apparent. Indeed, some of the 
Urns of co-operation in a controlled economy are frankly 
stated-as, for example, the difficulty of secunng capital 
when a fixed price makes it virtually impossible to offer 
members any financial advantage over non-numbers. 

Dr. Weinberger’s essay on Consumers' Co-operattm in 
National Economy, appears to be a rond^tion of a Imigff 
work. -It contains a summary of the hikonq oiiguis of the, 
movement and the theories of 
operation as well as a statement of some of 
Vmg of the movement in adjusting itself to the gen^ 
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oomm«naal system. The observations recorded are accurate 
but not particularly novel, and the study has no reference 
to the condiijons of recent years and the increased inter- 
ventipn of the State in economic life. 

An ^borate and handsomely produced survey of German 
agriculture was issued by the Reichsn 3 hrstand for distribu- 
tion to the ddegates of the International Congress of 
Agriculture held in Dresden in 1939. Two short sections 
refer to tl^ co-operative movement. The reference to co- 
operative credit is very brief but shows the movement in 
rdatibn to other types of agricultural credit. The short 
dhapter on agricultural co-operation in general is devoted 
to the official view of the purpose and results of the sub- 
ordination of the co-operative movement to the State 
planning of German agriculture. 

Chinese Industrial Co-operatives. Hongkong-Shangbai Promotion 
Committee, 1938. 

Labour Conditions in Jndo-China. International Labour Office, 
T938. 7s. 6d. 

State Mortgage Banks for India. By A. I. Quresbi. Macmillan 
& Co., 1939- 

Debt Legiriation in India. By S. A. Samad, 1938. 

One of the most interesting and wholly welcome by- 
products of the Chinese struggle has been the establishment 
of industrial productive co-operative societies to give 
^ployment to refugees, ex-soldiers and soldiers’ wives and 
to replace Chinese industries which have been destroyed or 
foreign sources of industrial goods now blocked. The story 
of this movement is necessarily incomplete and its future 
depends largely upon the outcome of the war ; nevertheless, 
the prdiminary accoimt issued in pamphlet form by the 
Hongkong-Shanghai Promotion Committee is welcome, even 
though the abroach is inevitably propagandist and deals 
as much with needs as with achievements. 

The International Labour Office has issued a full and 
.valuable stud3; of labour conditions in Indo-China# ^his 
covers the condition^ and prospects both of |he hired 
labourer and of the 'independent worker, including the 
pedant. For the co-operator, one of the most interesting 
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features of the book is the conviction and detailed reasoning 
vnth which, in the concluding chapter, co-operation is 
recommended as a solution for the economic and social 
problems of peasant and craftsman alike. " Co-op^tion, 
wisdy conceived and judiqously applied, can improve the 
conditions of life of millions of peasants and that ... is 
the most urgent task before the Frendi aifthorities in Indo- 
China.” 

Professor Qiureshi’s State Banks for India constitutes a 
reasoned plea for the establishment of such banks ” f^ the 
provision of credit to agriculture and industry and loans fm 
tiniising ”, backed a very useful survey of the constitution 
and functioning of the State Banks and land mortgage banks 
of the Australian states, New Zealand and South Africa, 
with the Farm Credit Administration of the United States. 
It is only in connection with the latter institution that 
co-operation is mentioned, though the author apparently 
contemplates loans by Indian State Banks to housmg 
societies and possibly also to land mortgage banks whi(^ 
might be co-operative in character. Short-term credit 
thr migh local self-governing institutions does not form part 
of the scheme outlined. 

The omission of co-operation from Professor Qureshis 
study perhaps reflects the disappointment which ^ has 
recently been felt in India with the movement’s limitation. 
It is interesting to find in a short study of Debt Legislation 
injndia, by Professor Samad, a recognition of the fact that 
debt legislation and the legal restriction of the moneylradw 
are not a final solution of indebtedness and that the 
problem has got to be approached from many angles of 
vision, i.e. standpoint of production through ^operative 
farming, encouraging habits of thrift through better living 
societies, besides the legislative enactments.. 


O CoopenUivismo no Brasil e sua Evolufdo.^ By Fabio Luz Filho. 


Rio^de* Janeiro, 1939- 

Aspedos del Movimiento Cooperativo. B1 
“ Cultura SantU^ de Chile, 1938 . * 

A Review of Agricultural Co-operation tn 
Pan Aiyetican Union, 1939 - 


0 • 

Oscar Purao. Imprenta 

Chile. By Hector Sgaa. 
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Co-operaUon in Brazil and its Evolution is a long and 
somewhat miscellaneous work containing a text of the new 
Brazilian co-operative law of 1938 with a study of its 
probable jefEects, a*history of the Brazilian co-operative 
movement and of a certain number of its most successful 
societies and groups, a discussion of various co-operative 
practices (liability of members, reserves, sectional meetings, 
etc.) with the opinions expressed on them by prominent 
co-operato]^, and a chapter on co-operation in Czedio- 
slova]pa. The book contains a useful collection of the texts 
of laws and some statistics of Brazilian co-operation. 

Aspects of the Co-operative Movement published in Chile 
is the result of a tour undertaken by the author in Europe 
and America, and is consequently a record of the co-operative 
movements of other countries rather than of Chile. The 
information is drawn from a considerable range of countries 
and appears to be accurately if somewhat drily presented. 
It is to be hoped that it may be the means of promoting 
interest in the subject in the author’s own country. 

Information as to the actual state of the co-operative law 
and development in Chile is supplied by the mimeographed 
bulletin issued in English by the Pan-American Union, the 
most recent of a valuable series dealing with South Ametican 
countries. It gives the text of relevant Chilean laws, a 
short note on the not very numerous existing co-operative 
societies, and a careful survey of the possibilities of co- 
operative development considered in relation to individual 
conunodities and functions. 

Quavantes Annies de la Coop/raHon Horigroise. By Giarles 
Schandl. Budapest, 1938. 

40 Jahre im Dienste einer Idee. Biy V. Totomiauz. Belgrade, 

1939. 

Forty Years opWork for Bulgarian Rural Communities, xSgs-xgss. 
Sofia, 1936. 

Zant^wMiiyslotdo ** hooperatsyata. By Jacques Alshekh. Sofia, 

1936. * ‘ 

Nraustoenata Sycknost ps KooperatsytUa. By Jacques Alshekh. 
Sofia, 1939. * • 

Spiat-Ekonomitkeskata Sycknost na Kooperaisyata, By Jacques 
Alshekh. Sofia, 1937. • 
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Li^Akis. Agncnltural Co^per&tive Society of Lithusniaf I933~ 
38. Kaunas, 1939. 

Lietuvos Kooperacija I 9 IS"‘I 9 ^ 9 » By P* SalCius. Kaunas, 1939. 
Suomen Osuustoifninnan Oppiktrja. By Hannes ftebhard. Ptel- 
lervo Seura, 1938. • ^ 

Rolfiik a jeho dfuistevnictvo, ..By Feodor Hovdek. Bratislava, 

1939. 

Essays in Co-operative Economy (in Hebrew). , By I. Guelfat. 
Silsko^o^odarskii Kredit, By Octap Lutskii. Lwow, 1939. 


By an odd coincidence, three volumes all recording forty 
years' co-operative experience — ^two of national movenfents 
and one of a distinguished individual — ^have made theif 
appearance almost together. The Hungarian agricultural 
co-operative movement has many unique features, not 
least its artistocratic origins and its use as the instrument of 
an intelligent ascendancy rather than (as in so many 
couhtries) that of a depressed class or nationality. It is 
some years since a really comprehensive account of this 
movement has appeared, and though Dr. Schandl's book 
deals principally with a single institution — ^the Central 
Mutual Credit Society — ^and ignores the no less important 
trading organs of the movement, it nonetheless provides 
some Hew material and a consistent story against a back- 
groimd of Hungarian history and economics during the past 
forty years. 

The corresponding Bulgarian survey is not strictly a 
recqrd of co-operative achievement, but covers all the 
activities, most of them of an educational and technical 
character, of the Bulgarian Agricultural Society. Thanks 
to such educational work, to the readiness of the Govern- 
ments to give help where help was needed to the inteUi- 
gence and adaptability of the people themselves, and not 
least to the co-operative movement, Bulgaria h^ experienced 
something like an agricultural renaissance. The present 
volume, of which the greater part is In the Bulgarian 
langffta^, contains a short section in Englisl^in which this^ 
story is tojd in outline. A more detafted record for English 
readers would be well worth making. Three recent works 
by J. A|^ekh (in Bulgarian) have been published in Sqpa. 
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They 4eal with aspects of economic and social theory of 
co-operation, under the titles The Economic Purpose of Co- 
operation, the Moral Purpose of Co-operation and Economics 
andJCo-qperatton. ' 

ProVessor Totomianz has lived, partly from choice and 
partly by necessity, the life of a wandering scholar, and it 
might almost bd’ said that it is the co-operative movement, 
to which he has given the unvar3dng devotion of a lifetime, 
which, rather than any coimtry, has given him a home. 
Born in Astrakhan, of Armenian parentage, his early studies 
took him to Switzerland, France and Belgium. After the 
revolution drove him from Russia, he lived in many countries 
of Southern and Eastern Europe teaching co-operation at 
their universities and celebrating the movement in his multi- 
lingual writings. Professor Totomianz is one for whom the 
life of ideas almost excludes that of events or even persons, 
and the short autobiography which he has published in 
German, Frendi and Russian, with its accompanying letters 
to the author from distinguished co-operative contempor- 
aries contains little of the personal or picturesque. It deals 
rather with the impress of ideas and institutions on the 
author’s mind, and is a remarkable monument of singleness 
of aim. It gives incidentally a record of phases bf co- 
operation in certain countries which might otherwise have 
been forgotten. 

The National Agricultural Co-operative Society LietvMs, 
which has done so much to promote and direct the. co- 
operative movement of Lithuania, has published in Englirii 
an attractively produced and illustrated pamphlet describing 
its history hx)m 1923 to 1938, its activities and those of its 
affiliated trading organisation, which probably constitutes 
the best up-to-date account of Lithuanian co-operation in 
English. A secently publiriied pamphlet in Lithuanian by 
Professor SalSius covers the history of the movement 
during the war pibriod 1915-19. Among other new books 
«in languages for which a comparatively small foreigfi pQblic 
exists axe a reprint of Cannes Gebhard's Suomen Ositusioimin- 
nan Oppikiifa, issued the Pellervo organisation of Finland, 
a Volume of.essa}rs different aspects of co-qperation 
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yrritten by different hands in Slovakian and published in 
Bratislava, a further volume of Essays in Co-operative 
Economy in Hebrew, and a little work on comparative credit 
from the Ukrainian Co-operative movement in Poland^ 
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THE HORACE PLUNKETT 
FOUNDATION 

Publuhed lAeurs. Qborgx Routlbdgb ft Sons, Ltd. : 

Agkcultural Co-operation in the British 

Empire (1925) 10s. 6d. 

Year-Book Of Agricultural Co-operation in 

the British Empire, 1927 and 1928 issues 10s. 6d. 

each 

Year-B|pok of Agricultural Co-operation, 1929, ' 


1930, 1931 and 1933 Issues 10s. 6d. 

* aach 

Agricultural Co-operation In tbe Soviet Union 

(1929) 3s. Od. 

Agricultural Co-operation In Czechoslovakia, 

Survey (1930), by M. Dlgby 3s. Od. 

Agricultural Co-operation In England, Survey 

(1930) 7a. 6d. 

Agricultural Co-operation In Ireland, Survey 

(1931) 7s. 6d. 

Agricultural Co-operation In Scotland and 

Wales, Survey (1932) 7s. 6d. 


PnUiahed by Messrs. P. S. Kimg & Son, Ltd.: 

Year-Book of Agricultural Co-operation, 1933, 

1934, 1935 and 1940 Issues 128. 6d. 

1936, 1937, 1938 and 1939 Issues ISs. Od. 

Digest of Co-operative Law at Home and 

Abroad (1933), by M. Dlgby 78. 6d. 

Imperial Conference on Agricultural Co-oper- 
ation > Report of Proceedings held at the 
Empire Exhibition, Glasgow, on July IStb- 
20th, 1938. Second Impression. . 38. 6d. 

British Isles Conference on Agricultural Co- 
operation: Report of Proceedings held at 
Abe rys t wyth , June 9 and 10, 1939 38. 6d. 

Co-operat&i In Oianglng Italy. A Survey 

(1934), by ,Karl Walter 28. 6d. 

Co-wwratlon and the New Agricultural Ptdlcy , ^ 

• (1935) * . 5sl Od. 

Producers and Co^umers, a Study In Co-ofA 
, eratlve Relations, by Margaret Dlgby. (New 

« and ReviMd Bd^on.) 1938. ,8s. 6d. 
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CO-OPERATION AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
Volume Two : 1908-38. « 

By C. R. Fay, M.A., D.Sc., formerly Pelfbw of Christ's College, * 
Cambridge; formerly Professor of Economic History, 
University of Toronto: 

Demy 8vo. 550 pp. 188 . 

C. F. Strickland in the Economic Journal : The informiSion and the theoretical 
comments in this book are enough to make it indispensable to every good library 
^nd every serious co-operative student. The final chapter gives in the space of 
fifty pages a better account of agricultural co-operation in Eiuope than the 
reviewer has ever read.” 

o 

WATLING : A Survey of Social Life on a New Housi^ 
Estate. 

By Ruth Durant. 

Demy 8vo. 144 pp. 78 . 6d. 

The author recounts the successes and failures in establishing communal life 
on one of the new housing estates. She tells how, under the stress of strann 
surrodn^gs, the old barriers keeping people apart broke down ; how the imim- 
graftts strove to form societies and clubs, how they founded an Aai^iation to 
protect their interests as affected by the Local Government authorities and by 
the surrounding neighbours. 

ENGLISH CENTRAL GOVERNMENT. 

By H. Lloyd Parry, B.A.. B.Sc., LL.B., Hon. Lecturer in 
r,ingtitiiti nna.1 Law and Public Administration, University 
College, Exeter. 

• Crown 8 vo. 232 PP- ***• 

This book is an intioduoUon to the st^y rf.Central airf is *- 

particularly for students ptepanng for a thdoma m Pubhc Ad ministra tion^ 
tieatina mainl y of the organs of Central Govcnunent, their powere and 
“e gSding principles oi the Bimsh » 

M^ounded by Prof. Dicey and later writers, and the Report of the Committee 
on Ministers’ Powers. 

ETHIOPIA : AN EMPIRE IN THE MAKING. 

By Ferdinando Qdaranta, with a F^word by The Rt. 
Hon. Lord Hailey. G.C.S.I.. G.C.M.G. 

Demy 8vo. 132 pp.. Maps and lUustrations. 7 g. M. 
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TOWARDS DEMOCRACY : The ClasB Struggle and 
its Place^ National Unity. 

l^y Karl WALTBk, with a message from The Rt. Hon. Geqrgb 
'' Lansbury, M.P. 

Demy 8vo. 128 pp. 68. 

Here is a new approach to understanding the labour Movement, written with 
an intense sympathy for its persistent motive. Anoncise story of itamain eventa 
and ideas, m>m Owesa and the Chartists, leads to an enqui^ into the present 
aspect of the inherent purpose of the Movem^t, the persistence of the clasa 
struggle and its reconciliation with the necessities of national unity. • The point 
of view is nor that of any Party, but of a thoughtful and informed observer. 

COIJIPANY FINANCE. 

By W. Collin Brooks. 

Demy 8vo. 115 pp. 68. 

This introduction to the mysteries and practices of Compax^ Finance is at 
once a guide and a book of remrence. Its author, as a lead^ Financial Editor 
and the writer of many standard works on finance, is recognized as an authority 
on his subject both in Europe and the United States. While this volume does not 
pretend to be an exhaustive treatise on its subject, it is fully adequate to the 
needs of the student and business man. It fills a gap in the existing lists of books 
on finance. 

BASIC THEORIES OF DISTRIBUTION. 

By B. F. Catherwood, Ph.D., Professor of Social Sciences and 
Director of the Academic Department of Ithaca College, 
New York. 

Demy 8vo. 272 pp. Portraits. 128 . 

CONTENTS: Introduction — ^Tbe Neo-Classical Scheme of Distribution — 
Adam Smith — ^Thomas Robert Malthus — David Ricardo— Nassau William 
Senior — ^John Stuart Summary. 

It is the purpose of this study to present in the form of a critical analysis those 
principles found in early economic thought which may apply directly or mdirectly 
to the great field of distribution as it is conceived by economists to-day. 

MUNICIPAL SELF-GOVERNMENT IN BRITAIN: 
A Study fit the Practice of Local Government* In 
ten of the larger British Cities. 

By George Montagu Harris, Research Lecturer in Public 
Administration at the University of Oxford, President of 
the International Union of Loc^ Authorities. 

Demy 8vo. 352 pp. 158 . 

Under the directon of a committee, the author has made a study of the questions: 
** Is the modem town council in the larger cities of Great Bntain an organ of 
genuine self-government ? If so, how does it use its freedom ? ’* For this 
purpose he has personally investirated the practice of local government in eight 
feni pteh and two Scottish dties and the relation of the local councils to the central 
government. Inclqded are comparisons with the practice in foreign«cou|tries. 
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